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10 the Right Honourable 


PHILIPP Lord HARD WICEE, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great 


Britain. 


My Lord, 


S no one has exerciſed 
the Powers of Speech 
f with juſter and more univerſal 

applauſe, than yourſelf; I 


| have preſumed to inſcribe the 


following Treatiſe to your 
Lordſhip, its End being to 
inveſtigate the Principles of 
thoſe Powers. It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord-. 
ſhip's Patronage, by being 
connected in e degree with 
that politer Literature, which, 
in the molt 1 important ſcenes | 


Y i OR. of 


* The above Dedication i is printed as it originally ſtood, 
the Author being defirous that what he intended asreal Re- 
ſpect to the noble Lord, when living, ſhould now be con- 
udered, as a Teſtimony of Gratitude to his Memory. 


iv 


DDI AT ION. 
of Buſineſs, you have ſtill 


found time tocultivate. With 
regardto myſelf, if what have 
written be the fruits of that 


Security and Leiſure, obtained 


by living undera mild and free | 
Government; to whomfor this 
am I more indebted. than to 
your Lordſhip, whether con- 
ſider you as a Legiſlator, or 


as a Magiſtrate, the firſt both N 
in dignity and reputation : 1 


Permit me therefore thus pub- 
licly to aſſure your Lordſhip, 


that withthe greateſtgratitude 
and reſpect I am, My Lord, 


Your Lordſhip's meſt obliged, 
and moſt obedient bumb le Servant, 


| Ciel of Saliſtury, 


08. I, 1751. 


James H arris. 
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PRE FACE. 


HE chief End, propoſed by the 
Author of this Treatiſe i in mak- 
ing it public, has been to excite his 


1 Readers to curiofity and inquiry ; 
not to teach them himſelf by prolix 


and formal Lectures, (from the effi- 


3 cacyof which he has little expectation 


but to induce them, if poſſible, to be- 


come Teachers to themſelves, by an im- 


partial uſe of their own under ſtand- 
ings. He thinks nothing more abſurd 


than the common notion of 1 nſtruction, 
as if Science were to be poured into 


the Mind, like water into à ciſtern, 


that paſſively waits to receive all that 


comes. The growth of Knowlege he 
rather thinks to reſemble the growth 


of Fruit; however external cauſes 


may in ſome degree co-operate, it is 
the internal vigour, and virtue of 
"0-43 FO 
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the tree, that muſt ripen the j — 70 
their juft maturity. 


This then, namely, the exciting 
men to inquire for themſelves into 
ſub jefts worthyof their contemplation, 
this the Author declares to have been 
his firſt and principal motive for 

appearing in print. Mext to that, 
as he has always been a lover of 
Letters, he would willingly approve 
his ſtudies to the liberal and inge- 
muous. He has particularly named 
theſe, in diſtinction to others; becauſe, 
as his fludies were never proſecuted 
with the leaſt regard to lucre, ſo they 
are no way calculated for any lucra- 
tive End. The liberal therefore and 
ingenuous (whom he has mentioned 
already) are thoje, to whoſe peruſal 
he offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably of bis attempt, 
he may not perhaps hefitate to confe . | 


Hoc juvat et melli eſt.— 
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For tho' he hopes, he cannot be charged 
with the fooliſh love of vain Praiſe, 
he has no defire to he thought indif- 
ferent, or inſenſible to honeſt Fame. 


From the influence of theſe * 


ments, he has eudeavoured to treat his 
Jubject with as much order, correct 


neſs, and perſpicuity as in his power ; 


and if he has failed, he can ſafely 
ſay [according to the vulgar phraſe) 
that the failure has been his misfor= 
tune, and not bis fault. He ſcorns 

thoſe trite and contemptible methods 
of anticipating pardon for a bad per- 
formance, that © it was the haſty 
« fruits of a few idle hours; written 
© merely for private amuſement ; * 


© never revi i/ed ; publi iſhed againſt 


D conſent, at the importunity of 


«4 
VII 


* friends, copies [God knows how) 


Having by fiealth gotten abroad; 


with other ale jar gon of equal 22 


hood and inauity. May we not aſk 
fuch Prefacers, If what Fallen allege 
A 4 | be 
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be true, what has the world to do 


with them and their crudities ? 


As to the Book itſelf, it can ſay 
this in its behalf, that it does not 


merely confine itſelf to what its title 


promiſes, but expatiates freely into 


whatever is collateral ; aiming on 
every occafion to riſe in its inquiries, 


and to paſs, as far as poſſible, from 


ſmall matters to the greateſt. Mor 


is it formed merely upon ſentiments 


that are now in faſhion, or ſupported 


only by ſuch authorities as are modern. 


Many Authors are quoted, that now 


rs s are but little ſtudied; and 


Fg perhaps, whoſe ad names are 
hardly £0. 


The Fate indeed of antient Authors 


| (as: we have happened Zo mention them) 


is not unworthy of our notice. A 


few of them ſurvive in the Libraries 


of the learned, where ſome venerable 


Folio, tbat ſtill goes by their name, 


P R E F A CE. 
Juſt ſuffices to give them a kind of 


nominal exiſtence. The reft have 


long fallen into a deeper obſcurity, 


their very names, when mentioned, 
affecting us as little, as the names, 


when we read them, of thoſe ſubordi- 


3 mate Heroes, 


Alcandrumque, Haliumque, No- 


emonaque, Prytanimque. 


Now if an Author, not content 


with the more eminent of antient 
Writers, ſhould venture to bring his 
reader into ſuch company as theſe 
laſt, among people in the faſbion- 
able phraſe) that no body knows; 


what uſage, what quarter can he 
have reaſon to expect? Should the 
Author of theſe ſpeculations have 
done this (and it is to be feared be 


has) what method had he beſt take in 


a circumſtance ſo critical Let us 


ſuppoſe him to apologize in the beſt 


manner he can, and in conſequence 


of this, fo agel as Hallein 


He 
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He hopes there will be found 4 
pleaſure in the contemplation of an- 
tient ſentiments, as the view of an- 
tient Architecture, tho in ruins, has 
ſomething venerable. Add to this, 
what from its antiquity is but little 
known, has from that very circum- 

ance the recommendation of novelty; 
fo that here, as in other inſlances, 
Extremes may be ſaid to meet. 
Farther till, as the Authors, whom 
he has quoted, lived in various ages, 
and in diſtant countries; ſome in the 
full maturity of Grecian and Roman 
Literature; ſome in its declenſion ; 
and others in periods ſtill more bar- 
barous, and depraved ; it may afford 
perhaps uo unpleaſing ſpeculation, to 
fee how the s\ms Reason has at all 
times prevailed ; bow there is NR 
Turk, ihe one Sun, that has en- 
lightened human 1 ntelligence through 
every age, and ſaved it from the 
darkneſs both of Sophiſtry and Er- 


ror. 


N, thing 
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Mothing can more tend to enlarge 


the Mind, than theſe exten ſive views 


of Men, and human Knowlege ; no- 
thing can more eſfectually take us off 


from the fooliſh admiration of what 


is immediately before our eyes, and 


help us to a juſter eſtimate both of 


23 Men, and 9 Litera- 


” I, t is perhaps too much the caſe with 


the multitude in every nation, that as 
they know little beyond themſelves, and 


their own affairs, ſo out of this nar- 


row ſphere of knowlege, they think no- 
thing worth knowing. Aswe BRITONS 
by our fituation live divided from the 
whole world, this perhaps will be 
found to be more remarkably our caſe; 
And hence the reaſon, that our ſtudies 


are uſually ſatisfied in the works of 
our 0wWn Countrymen ; that in Philo- 


ſopby, in Poetry, in every kind of 


ſubject, whether ſerious or ludicrous, 
whether ſacred or profane, we think 


Per- 
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preceding age, have ſo illuſiriouſly 


Pleaſe ure and ſincerity join in celebra- 


ting their deſerts, be would not have 


their own, would contribute in a man- 


only the authors of our own age, is 


one particular Science. There is in- 
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bei fection with ourſelves, and that it 
is ſuperfluous to ſearch fartber. 


The Author of this Treatiſe would 
by no means detract from the juft 
e due to thoſe of his Country- 
men, who either in the preſent, or 


adorned it. But tbo be can with 


the admiration of theſe, or of any 
other few, to paſs thro blind exceſs 
into a contempt of all others. Mere 
usch Admiration to become univerſal, 
an odd event would follow ; a few 
learned Men, without any fault of 


ner to the ertinction of Letters. 
A like evil to that of 
_ of admiring only the tb of 


need in this laſt Prejudice ſomething 


Fecu- 


P R E F A C E. 


peculiar y unfortunate, and that is, 


the more excellent the Science, the 


= more likely it will be found to , 
this effect. 


There are few Sciences more in- 
trinſically valuable, than Marnhk- 


MaTics. It is hard indeed to ſay, 


70 which the y have more contributed, 
awhether to the Utilities of Life, or to 
the ſublimeſt parts of Science. They 


are the 150% Praxis of Locic, or 
UNIVERSAL REASONIN G. I is thro 


them we may perceive, how the Pated 


Forms of Syllogiſm are exemplified in 


one Subject, namely the Predicament 


of Quantity. By marking the force 


X111 


of theſe Forms, as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
them of ourſelves elſewhere. Way 


farther fiill—by viewing the Min, 
during its proceſs in theſe ſyllogiſtic 
employ ments, we may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is; 


fince Mixp, like other Powers, can 


be 
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be only known from its Operations. 
A hoever therefore will fludy Mathe- 
matics in this view, will become not 
only by Mathematics a more expert 
Ka and by Logic a mere ra- 
tional Mathematician, but a wiſer 
Philoſopher, and an acuter Reaſoner, 


in all the poſſible ſulects either of 


Kin or deliberation. 


"Hh whos W inſtead f 
being applied to this excellent purpoſe, 
are uſed not to exempl; 5 Logic, but 
to apply its place; no wonder if 
Logic paſs into contempt, and if 
11 19:flead of furthering 
ſcience, dene in fact an obſtacle. 
For when men, knowing nothing of 
that Reaſoning which is rn 
come to attach themſelves for years 
to a ſingle Species, a ſpecies wholly 
invoked in Lines and Numbers 
only; they grow inſenſibly to believe 
theſe laſt as inſeparable from all Rea- 
Joning, as the poor Indians thought 
every 


. 
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every horſeman to be inſe * from 
618 horſe. 


And thus we fee the uſe, nay the 


neceſſity of enlarging our literary _ 


views, leſt even Knowlege itlelf 
ſhould obftrutt its own growth, and 
Perform in ſome meaſure the part of 


* and barbarity. 


Suck then i the Aker made by 


the Author of this Treatiſe, for the 


multiplicity of antient quotations, 


with which he has filled his Book. If 


Hie can excite in his readers a proper 


ſpirit of curioſity; if he can help in 
the leaſt degree to enlarge the bounds 


of Science; to revive the decaying 


taſte of antient Literature; to leſſen 
the bigotted contempt of every thing 
nẽot modern ; and to aſſert to Authors 


of every age their juſt portion of 


efteem ; if he can in the leaſt degree 
contribute to theſe ends, he hopes it 
may be allnwed, that he has done a 

fervice 


XVI PREFACE. 
Jervice to mankind. Should this ſer- 
vice be a reaſon for his Work to ſur- 
G vive, he has con feſt already, it would 
be no unpleaſing event. Should the 
= contrary happen, he muſt acquieſce 
bi in its fate, and let it peaceably 
1 paſs to thoſe deſtined regions, whither 
—_ the productions of modern Wi it are 
every day paſſing, 


in vicum vendentem tus et 
2 dress 
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A ERR MES 


R A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY = 
' CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


CHAT L 


INTRODUCTION. 
Deſign of the Whole. 
I. Men by nature had been framed Ch. J. 


for Solitude, they had never felt a 


Impulſe to converſe one with an- 
| other : And if, like lower Animals, they 
had been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recognized the proper Subjects 
of Diſcourſe. Since SyxEcH then is the 
joint Energie of our beſt and nobleſt Fa- 
culties (a), (that is to ſay, of our Rea- 


(a) See V. I. p. 147 to 169. See alſo Note xv. 
p. 292, and Note xix. p. 296. of the ſame Volume. 


HERMES. 


Ch. I. fon and our ſocial Afectioun being withal 


dur peculiar Ornament and Diſtinction, as 


Men; thoſe Inquiries may ſurely be deemed 
intereſting as well as liberal, which either 


ſearch how SPEECH may be naturally re- 
ſolved; or how, when reſolved, it may 


be again combined. 


HRE a large field for ſpeculating opens 
before us. We may either behold SPEECH, 
as divided into its conſtituent Parts, as a 


Statue may be divided into its ſeveral 
Limbs; or elſe, as reſolved into its Matter 


and Form, as the {ame Statue may be re- 
folved into its Marble and Fi igure. 


1 different Analy/ings or Ręſo- 
lutions conſtitute what we call (5) PflLo- 
SOPHICAL, of UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


WHEN 


"— 


() Grammaticam etiam bipartitam ponemus, ut alia 
fit literaria, alia philoſophica c. Bacon. de Augm. 
Scient. VI. 1. And ſoon after he adds—Yerumtamen 
lac ipſa re moniti, cogitatione complexi ſumus Grammati- 
cam quandam, que non analogiam verborum ad mvicem, 
fed analogiam inter verba et res five rationem 2 in- 

gu rat. 


BOOK THe FIRST. 3 


Wren we have viewed SPEECH thus Ch. I. 
analyſed, we may then conſider it, as 
' compounded. And here in the firſt place 
we may contemplate that (c) Syntheſis, 
which by combining ſimple Terms produces 
a Truth; then by combining two Truths 
produces a Zhird; and thus others, and 
others, in continued Demonſtration, till 
we are led, as by a toad, into the regions 
of SCIENCE. oh | 


Now this is that ſuperior and moſt ex- 
cellent Synthe/s, which alone applies itſelf 
to our Intellect or Reaſon, and which to 

3 2 conduct 


(c) Ariſtetle ſays — Twv d xala pundiuiav gu- 
' Tony AgVopived - nde re aAntts re Weudic iow? 
TT Arber, AzuxC>, ręix , i — Of theſe words 
which are ſpoken without Connection, there is no one 
either true or falſe; as for inflance, Man, white, 
runneth, conguereth. Cat. C. 4. 80 again in the 
beginning of his Treatiſe De Interpretatione, viel | 
ap outeow , Jidiperiv fg To Ude Te wy To wands. 
True and Falſe are ſeen in Compoſition and Div. ſion. 
Compoſition makes affirmative Truth, Diviſion makes 
negative, yet both alike bring Terms together, and ig 
far therefore may be called ſynthetical. 
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Ch. I. conduct according to Role, conſtitutes 
e the Art of Fe 


AFTER this we may turn to thoſe 
(4) inferior Compoſitions, which are pro- 
ductive 


(4) Ammonius in his Comment on the Treatiſe 
Nee: Eppnveias, p. 53. gives the following Extract 
from Theophraſtus, which is here inſerted at length, as 
well for the Excellence of the Matter, as becauſe 1 it is 
not (I believ 9 elſewhere extant. | 


Allis vag Zong 72 oye Ritus, (x2l' & Ae 
6 @ixoooÞG- Gti Dοον ? runs re INPOE TOT E 
AKPONMENOTE, ois % onpaive Tl % Tis 
POS TA HIPADMATA, vunip @ 6 Atyuv were 
cal WeoFiduras TE axgowpires, Wipi paid uv THY OX&- e 
o als 71 POT TOYE AK POAT AZ xala- 
voila wollen x, prlopuxn, diôri toyov aulais i 
yiola rd TepvoTeen TW dbοεg.ren, HANG fan T% v 
0 Oednpurumivcy radra ivaαεα¹,. ur A 
33.045, Ust did TETWY 2 TWY TETOKG EMOfaivw, or 
caomtlas, Yu , X TW aAW id, Fri TE 
; arge 9 Braxunoyias, xa x 2480v Ar W- 
PLAG pa hv hius, 050% TE TOV EXPOGTNVy 50 EXTANEAL. 
0 Wp0s Th wel bw xtięub ia Exew* Tis d ys IPO 
TAHPATMATA r au oyioius 6 G- 
po. imipenroilaty To, Te WeadGy diehiyxury 

4 | 9 
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ductive of the Pathetic, and the Plea- Ch. I. 
fant in all their kinds. Theſe latter Com 


poſitions 


x) To aAnlis anodes. The Relation of Speech be- 
ing twofold (as the Philoſopher Tbeophraſtus hath 
ſettled it) one to the HEARERs, to whom it explains 
ſomething, and one to the TaINGs, concerning which © 
the Speaker propoſes to perſuade his Hearers : With 
reſpect to the fit Relation, that which regards the 
HEARERs, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric. Thus 
it becomes the buſineſs of theſe two, to ſelect the me/t 
reſpectable Words, and not thoſe that are common and 
of vulgar uſe, and to connect ſuch Words har moniouſiy 
one with another, ſo as thro theſe things and their 
conſequences, ſuch as Perſpicuity, Delicacy, and the 
other Forms of Eloquence, together with Copicuſneſs and 
Brevity, all employed in their proper ſeajon, to lead 
the Hearer, and ſtrile him, and hold him vanquiſhed by 
the power of Perſuaſion. On the contrary, as to the 
Relation of Speech to T aINGs, here the Philoſopher 
will be found to have a principal employ, as well in 
refuting the Falſe, as in demonſtrating the True, 
Sanctius ſpeaks elegantly on the ſame Subjeck. 
Creavit Deus hominem rationis participem; cui, quia 
Sociabilem eſſe voluit, magno pro munere dedit Ser- 
monem. Sermons autem perficiendo tres ofifices adhi- 
buit. Prima efi Grammatica, gue ab oratione ſolæ- 
ciſmos & barbariſmos expellit; ſecunda Dialectica, 
gue in Sermonis veritate verſatur; tertia Rhetorica, 


que ornatum Ser monts tantum exquirit, Min. 1. 1. 
C. 2 


B 3 


6 


och 
fections, and the Senſe, become from their 


HE R ME s. 
Ch. J. politions aſpire not to the Intellect, but be- 


ing addreſſed to the Imagination, the Af- 


different heightnings either RHETORIC 


or POETRY. 


Nor need we neceſſarily view theſe 


Arts diſtinctly and apart; we may ob- 
ſerve, if we pleaſe, how perfectly they 
co-incide. GRAMMAR is equally requiſite 
to every one of the reſt. And though | 


Loc ic may indeed ſubſiſt without Rnex- 
TORIC or PoETRY, yet ſo neceſſary to 
theſe laſt is a ſound and correct Locic, 
that without it, they are no better than 
warbling Trifles, 


Now all theſe Inquiries (as we have faid. 
already) and ſuch others ariſing from them 


as are of ſtill ſublimer Contemplation, (of 


which in the Sequel there may be poſſibly 


not a few) may with juſtice be deemd 
Inquiries both intereſting and liberal. 


AT 


Book THE FIRS r. 


AT preſent we ſhall poſtpone the whole Ch. I. 
ſynthetical Part, (that is to ſay, Logic and 


; Rhetoric) and confine ourſelves to the 
analytical, that is to ſay UNIVERSAL 
_ GRAMMAR. In this we ſhall follow the 
Order, that we have above laid down, 
firſt dividing SPEECH, as a WHOLE into its 
CONSTITUENT PARTS; then reſolving it, 
as a ComeosiTE, into its MATTER and 
_ Form; two Methods of Analyſis very 
different in their kind, and which lead 
to a variety of very different Specula- 
tions. 


Suoul p any one object, that in the 
courſe of our Inquiry we ſometimes de- 
ſcend to things, which appear trivial and 
low); let him look upon the effects, to 
which thoſe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Conſequences, let him 
honour the Principles, 


Tre following Story may not impro- 
pry be here inſerted. © When the Fame 
B 4. ET cc of 
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Ch. I. © of Heraclitus was celebrated through- 
out Greece, there were certain perſons, 
te that had a curioſity to ſee ſo great a 
« Man. They came, and, as it happened, 
« found him warming himſelf in a 
„ Kitchen. The meanneſs of the place 
ce occaſioned them to ſtop ; upon which 
the Philoſopher thus accoſted them 
« ENTER (lays he) BOLDLY, FOR HERE 
* TOO THERE ARE Gops (e).“ | 


Wr ſhall 5 add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Preſence; ſo there is no kind of Subject, 
having its foundation in Nature, that is 


below the Dignity of a POO In- 
| quiry. i 


(e) See * Part. Animal. 1. = 6 5 
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CHAP. II. 


concerning the Analyſing of Speech into its 
ſmalleſt Parts, 


HOSE things, which are firſt to Na- Ch. II. 
ture, are not firſt to Man. Nature as uct] 
begins from Cauſes, and thence deſcends | 
to Effect. Human Perceptions firſt open 
upon Effects, and thence by ſlow degrees 
aſcend to Cauſes. Often had Mankind 
ſeen the Sun in Eclipſe, before they knew 
its Cauſe to be the Moon's Interpoſition; 
much oſtner had they ſeen thoſe unceaſing 
Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 
Day and Night, before they knew the 
Cauſe to be the Earth's double Motion (a). 
._ Even 


——_—— 


(e) This Diſtinction of fr/t to Man, and fir to 
| Nature, was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Phi- 
loſophy. See Arift. Phy/. Auſcult. I. 1. c. 1. Themiſ- 
tius's Comment on the ſame, Poſter. Analyt. 1. 1. 
C. 2. De Anima, |. 2. c. 2. It leads us, when pro- 

perly regarded, to a very important Diſtinction be- 


tween 
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Ch. II. Even in Matters of Art and human C 


eee we except a few Artiſts and cri- 
tical 


— 


tween Intelligence Divine and Intelligence Human. 
 Gop may be ſaid to view the Firſt, as firſt; and the 
Laſt, as laſt ; that is, he views Eyfecis thro' Cauſes in 
their natural Order. Man views the Laſt, as firſt; 
and the Firſt, as laſt; that is, he views Cauſes thro? 

Effefts, in an inverſe Order. And hence the 
Meaning of that Paſſage in Ari . n aß 
TX 10 valle pace, mos ro pin! Ft To 

7 wed vai an, r 3 rig Tueripas νe o Nag mpos 
rd Th Ode Oartędraſa ædννe . As are the Eyes of 
Bats to the Light of the Day, ſo is Man's Intelligence 
to thoſe Objetts, that are by Nature the brightefl and 
mf conſpicuous of all Things, Metaph. I. 2. c. 1. See 
alſo 1. 7. c. 4. and Ethic. Nicam. I. 1. c. 4. Ammonius, 

_ reaſoning in the ſame way, ſays very pertinently to 2 
the Subject of this Treatiſe —Ayannrov v avlpu- 
Tivn Qures, ix Tov arthegipes x, unf is rA d- 

v Hei v T3 vf gr pare 

. gun . 2 e "Ourw Yeu 2, 0 rate 
rips Ul. Men, 3 1 Tonparne wiperalti, ola · | 
T2Tov of Arai tis denn ty priety rabræ tis 
Ev? ,, KATA tis g,, wire Human Na- 
ture may be well contented to advance from the more 

imperfect and complex to the more ſimple and perfect; 
for the complex Suljefts are more familiar to us, and 
better known. Thus therefore it is that even a Child 


 kuows how to put a Sentence together, and ſay, Socrates 
walketh ; 
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tical Obſervers, the reſt look no higher Ch. II. 
than to the Pracłice and mere Work, Yo 
knowing nothing of thoſe Principles, on 


which the whole depends. 


'Tavs in SPxtcn for example— All 


men, even the loweſt, can ſpeak their 
Mother-Tongue. Yet how many of this 


multitude can neither write, nor even 

read ? How many of thoſe, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which reſpects the Genius of their 


own Language? How few then muſt be 
thoſe, who know GRAMMAR UNIVER- 


SAL; that Grammar, which without re- 


garding the ſeveral Idioms of particular 
Languages, only reſpects thoſe Principles, 
that are — to them all : ? 


Tis our preſent Deſign to inquire about 


this Grammar ; 3 in doing which we ſhall 


follow : 


— 2 


walketh; but how 10 reſolve this Sentence into a Noun 


and Verb, and theſe again into & yilables, and Syllables 
into Letters or Elements, here he is at a loſs. Am. in 
Com. de Prædic. P. 29- 


11 
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„. follow the Order conſonant to human Per- 

va ception, as being for that reaſon the more 
eaſy to be underſtood. 


Wr ſhall begin therefore firſt from a 
Period or Sentence, that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all, and thence 
paſs, if poſſible, to thoſe its primary Parts, 
which, however eſſential, are * on»... 

vious to a few. 


WIIIn reſpect therefore to the dif- 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 
ſo ignorant, as if we addreſs him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when 'tis 

we aſſert, and when we queſtion; when tis 
we command, and when we pray or wiſh ? 


For example, when we read in Shake- 
. 
The Man, that hath no muſic in himſelf, 
And i is not mov'd with concord of Fweet 
ſounds, ; 
F/ fit for Treaſon(—— 
Or 


— ů — 


Merchant of Venice. 
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Or i in Milton x, Ch. II. 
0 Friends, 1 hear the aa of —— e 


A 
Haſting this Way— 


tis obvious that theſe are affertive Sen- 
Fences, one founded upon Judgment, the 
other upon Senſation, 


Wann the Witch i in Macbeth ſays to = 


her Companions, 

When ſhall we three meet again © 

In thunder, lightning, and in rain? 
this tis evident is an interrogative Sen- 
Fence. 8 


Warn Macbeth ſays to the Ghoſt of 
 Banquo, | 
Hence, horrible & Ado, 8 

Unreal Mock'ry hence . —_— 


he ſpeaks : an imperative Hs, founded x 
upon the paſſion of hatred. 


WIEN 


P. L. IV. 866. 
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Ch. II. Wren Milton ſays i in the character of | 
. his Allegro, 


Haſte thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeft and youthful Jollity, 


he too ſpeaks an imperative Sentence, tho 
founded on the paſſion, not of hatred but 
of love. 


Wurm in the e of the Para- 
diſe Loft we read the fallowing addreſs, 


And chiefly thou, O & pirit, that do of weſt 
Before all temples th upright heart, and 
_ pure, 


Inflru#t me, for thou know 72 


this is not to be called an imperative 
Sentence, tho perhaps it bear the ſame 
Form, but rather (if I may uſe the Word) 
'tis a Sentence precative or optative. 


Wuar then ſhall we ſay? Are Sen- 
tences to be quoted in this manner without 
ceaſing, all differing from each other in 
their 
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their ſtamp and character? Are they no Ch. II. 
way reducible to certain definite Claſſes: —— 
If not, they can be no objects of rational 
comprehenfion.—Let us however try. 


. *Tis a phraſe often apply'd to a man, 
when ſpeaking, that he ſpeaks his MIN D; 
as much as to ſay, that his Speech or Diſ- 
courſe is @ publiſhing of ſome Energie or 

Motion of his Soul. So it indeed is in every 

one that ſpeaks, excepting alone the Diſ- 

ſembler or Hypocrite ; and he too, as far 

as poſſible, affects the appearance. 5 


Now the Pow ERS oF THE sour (over 
and above the meer nutritive) may be in- 
cluded all of them in thoſe of PRRC EP 
ION, and thoſe of Vol ITIoN. By the 
Powers of PERCEPTION, I mean the 
Senſes and the Intellect; by the Powers of 
VoL1T1oN, I mean, in an extended ſenſe, 
not only the Will, but the ſeveral Paſſions 
and Appetites; in ſhort, all that moves to 
Action, whether rational or irrational. 


Ir 


I Vid. Ariſtot. de An. IL 4. 
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. IF then the leading Powers of the Soul 


be theſe two, tis plain that every Speech 


or Sentence, as far as it exhibits the Soul, 
muſt of courſe reſpect one or other of 
theſe. 


Ir we aſſert, then is it a Sentence which 
reſpects the Powers of PERCEPTION. For 
what indeed is to aſſert, if we conſider the 
examples above alleged, but ro publiſh 

fone Perception either of the 7 or 
the Intellet? 0 


Ad Alx, if we interrogate, if we com- 

mand, if we pray, or if we wiſb, (which 
in terms of Art is to ſpeak Sentences in- 
terrogative, imperative, precative, or op- 
tative what do we but publiſh ſo many 
different VoL1Trons ?—PFor who is it that 
queſtions * He that has @ Defire to be in- 
formed. —Who is it that commands? He 
that has @ Fill, which he would have 
obey'd.—What are thoſe Beings, who 
either * or pray? Thoſe, who feel 


certain 
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certain wants either for themſelves, or Ch. II. 
others. . | | | 225 8 


Ir then the Souls leading Powers be the 
tebo above mentioned, and it be true that 
all Speech is a publication of theſe Powers, 
it will follow that EvERY SENTENCE WILL 

BE EITHER A SENTENCE OF ASSERTION, 
A SENTENCE OT VoLITIon. And 
thus, by referring all of them to one of 
theſe two claſſes, have we found an expe- 
dient to reduce their infinitude (5). 


THE 


Y SEE OE 


* 


unn. 


() Pilio By ors Ths q Ths natrięas dirlas 
; ixwons dd, Tas E y u,ö9, Tas d Crna, 
a _ BY * * * N 7 R 1 * 
rag W oeexlinas Nr (Afyw df: Ye Ne, 
ual as yiuwoxoper ixagov rar Fron, on vev, da- 
velav, d Ear, Qavraciav x aiobnow ogexlieas d, 
"= Te 7 — — * 9 - of as 
xab* as opryoptla Tw aſxluv, 1 Tow ovrwv, N Tov 
Goxevrw, ol Ai Atyw, Teonipeoi, Ivey, 0 i- 
bonlav) rd MEN virlaga tid Tv Moyes (ra waa 
ro anoPavrixov) aro Twy ogexiiiv dudHh˙ Teo y ove 
ral Tis buying, 2x aurns a aur wepyuong, aAxe 
Weos ETtpov aToTevopins (Tov ovpIarncolas er 
węòg vd rox vg Gpttews) „ Fro Ayo Wap" avis 


Curzon; 
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as may be ſeen if we compare 


the 


Le n * = 7 8 


aw 
— 
33 


Cnrzon, xabamnep ri rs IIYEMATIKOY 9 | 
EPNTHMATIKOY a Adyuy & Teaya, 
e Teaypmny T0 duly ixtive TVX £7 EPreppionc, Woes ov 
0 aoy©”, WOTEÞ ni KAHTIKOY, © rug Tap” 
cl weg ts 70 ra urng, I ws Taps xte, Ws £76 
Tre EYXHY, n ws Wapa Xtipovor, we El TE xupiuy 
x2Auprns IPOETAZENE® povev AE to AITO- 
OPANTIKON amo vv j,, * ire Taro 
EE YEATINOY TG YEVOparvns £V mary YWOEWS TWY WERY- 
dr alias, N Paivopuivus, dio g frovey TETo di- 
xy S annftizs n weudes, Tw d aur wdw, The 
Meaning of the above paſſage being implied in the 
Text, we take its tranſlation from the Latin Interpre- 
ter. Dicendum igitur eft, cum anima neſtra duplicem 
poteſlatem habeat, cognitionis, & vitæ, que etiam appe- 
 titionis ac cupiditatis appellatur , gue vero cognitionis gt, 
wis eft, qud res ſingulas cognoſcimus, ut mens, cogitatio, 
opinio, phantaſia, ſenſus : appetitus vero facultas eff, qua 
bona, vel que ſunt, vel que videntur, concupiſcimus, ut 
ſunt voluntas, conſilium, ira, cupiditas: quatuor orationts 
ſpecies, præter enunciantem, a partibus animi proſiciſcun- 
tur, que concupiſcunt ; non cum animus ipſe per ſe agit, 
ſed cum ad alium ſe convertit, qui ei ad con ſeguendum id, 
guod cupit, conducere poſſe videatur ; atque etiam vel ra- 
tionem ab es exquirit, ut in oratione, quam Percunctan- 
tem, 
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the Eneid to an Epigram of Martial. But Ch. II. 
the longeſt Extenſi on, with which Gram- —— 


mar has to do, is the Extenſion here con- 
ſider d, that is to ſay a SENTENCE. The 
greater Extenſions (ſuch as Syllogiſms, Pa- 
ragraphs, Sections, and complete Works) 
belong not to Grammar, but to Arts of 
higher order; not to mention that all of 
them are but Sentences repeated. 


Nowa SENTENCE (c) may be ſketch'd 
in the following S compound 
C2 Gy | 


tem, aut Interrogantem vocant; vel rem : fique rem, 

vel cum ipſum conſequi cupit; quicum loguitur, ut in op- 
tante oratione, vel aliguam ejus actionem: atque in hac, 
vel ut a præſtantiore, ut in Deprecatione; vel ut ab in- 
feriore, ut in eo, qui proprie Juſſus nominatur. Scla 
autem Enuncians a cognoſcendi facultate proficiſcitur: 
hecque nunciat rerum cognitionem, qua in nobis eſt, aut 
veram, aut ſimulatam. Itaque Hæc ſola verum falſum- 
que capit: præterea vero nulla. Ammon. in Libr. de 
. 


(e) 4 bY on eulerd ennaren, Jg fvig 


_ pign xa aura cnpair 1. Ariſt. Poet. c. 20. See 
alſo de OW e. 4. 
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Ch. II. Quantity of Sound figni cant, of which cer- 
TRIO tain Parts | are W alſo fn! cant. 


Tuus when 1 ſay [the Sun iner not 
only the hole quantity of ſound has a 
meaning, but certain Parts alfo, ſuch as 


[Sun] and [ ſhineth.] 


Bur what ſhall we ſay? Have theſe. | 
Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
manner ſignificant, and ſo may the pro- 
greſs be purſued to infinite? Can we ſup- 
poſe all Meaning, like Body, to be divi- 
ſible, and to include within itſelf other 
Meanings without end ? If this be abſurd, 
then muſt we neceſſarily admit, that there 
is ſuch a thing as @ Sound figniſicant, of 
which no Part is of itſelf fgnificant. And 
this is what we call the proper character 
of a (d) Worp. For 8 though the 
Words 


(d) in onwarrnn,—rs Ae wow ig xa auto 

o1pavrinev, De Poetic. c. 20. De Interpret. e. 2. 

be 3 Friſcian s Definition of a Word (Lib. 2.) is as 
follows 
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Words [Sun] and [ ſbineth] have each 2 Ch. II. 


Meaning, yet is there certainly no Mean to 


ing in any of their Parts, neither in the 
Syllables of the one, nor in the Letters of 
the other. | 


Ir therefore ALL SPEECH whether in 
proſe or verſe, every Whole, every Sec- 
tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, 

imply a certain Meaning, diviſible into other 
Meanings, but Worps imply a Meaning, 
_ aohach is not ſo divifible : it follows that 

Won ps will be the ſmalleſt parts of ſpeech, 
in as much as nothing leſs has any Mean- 
ing at all. 3 


C 3 To 


— 


— — 


follows Didtio eft pars minima orationis conſtructæ, id 
eſt, in ordine compoſite. Pars autem, quantum ad totum 
intelligendum, id eſt, ad totius ſenſus intellectum. Hoc 
autem ideo dictum eft, nequis conetur vires in duas partes 
dividere, hoc eft, in vi & res; non enim ad totum intelli- 
gendum hec fit diviſio. To Priſcian we may add Theo- 
dore Gaza. Alti d, ue du xatra curatw 
aoys. Introd. Gram. 1. 4. Plato ſhewed them this 
8 of a Word — See Cratylus, p. 385. Edit. 
Derr. | 


r bo = me IE ——— — 
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Ch. II. To know therefore the ſpecies of Words 
— muſt needs contribute to the knowledge of 


Speech, as it implies a knowledge of its 
minuteſt Parts. 


Tuis therefore muſt become our next 
Inquiry, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Concerning the ſpecies of Words, the ſmalle 7 
Parte of Speech, 


Words among thoſe Parts of Speech, 

commonly received by Grammarians. For 
example, in one of the paſſages above | 
Cited .— 


The Man, that hath no mufic in himſelf, 

And is not mov 4 with concord of ſeweel 
ſounds, 

1s fit for 1 


Here the Word [The] is an ARTICLE ;— 
[Man] [No] [Mujic] [Concord] [ Sweet] 
[Sounds] [ Fit] [Treaſons] are all Nouns, 
ſome Subſtantive, and ſome Adjeffive— 
[That] and [ Himſelf] are PRonNouns—' 
[Hari] and [is] are VERBs—{moved] a 


ET us firſt ſearch far the Species of Ch. III. 


PART ICI IE Nor] an ADveRB—[ And] 


a ConjJuncTion—{1n] [with] and [For] 
C4 —_ 
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Ch. III. are PRE POSITION S. In one ſentence we 

have all thoſe Parts of Speech, which the 
Greet Grammarians are found to acknow- 
ledge. The Latins only differ in having 
no Article, and in ſeparating the INTER- 
JECTION, as a Part of itſelf, which the 
Greeks include among the Species of Ad- 
verbs. 7. 


WHAT then ſhall we determine ? why 
are there not more Species of Words? why 
ſo many? or if neither more nor fewer, 
why theſe and not others ? 


To reſolve, if poſſible, theſe ſeveral 
Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes 1n our way, and ſee what differences 
we can diſcover in its Parts. F or exam- 
ple, the ſame Sentence above, 


The Man that hath no muſic, &c. 


Ox Difference ſoon occurs, that ſome 
Words are variable, and others in variable. 
Thus the Word Man may be varied into 
Man's and Men; Hath, into Have, Haſt, 
Ha 
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Had, &c. Sweet into Sweeter and Sweeteſt; Ch. III. 
Fit into Fitter and Fittet. On the con- 
trary the Words, The, In, And, and ſome 
others, remain as they are, and cannot be 
altered. - 


AND yet it may be queſtioned, how far 
this Difference is eſſential. For in the firſt. 
place, there are Variations, which can be 

hardly called neceſſary, becauſe only ſome 
Languages have them, and others have 
them not. Thus the Greeks have the dual 
Variation, which is unknown both to the 
Moderns and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjectives 

; by the triple Variation of Gender, Caſe, 
and Number; whereas the Engliſb never 
vary them in any of thoſe ways, but thro' 
all kinds of Concord preſerve them {till 
the ſame. Nay even thoſe very Variations, 
which appear moſt neceſſary, may have 
their places ſupplied by other methods; | 
ſome by Auxiliars, as when for Bruti, or 
| Bruto we ſay, of Brutus, to Brutus; ſome 


by 
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Cb. III. % meer Paſition, as when for Brutum ama- 
d Caſſius, we ſay, Caffius loud Brutus. 
For here the Accuſative, which in Latin 
is known any where from its Variation, is 
in Engliſb only known from 1 its * or 
place. 


Ir then the Diſtinction of Variable and 
Invariable will not anſwer our purpoſe, let 
us look farther for ſome other more el- 
ſential. 


Su pros then we ſhould diffolve the 
Sentence above cited, and view its ſeveral 
Parts as they ſtand ſeparate and detached, 
Some tis plain „ill preſerve a Meaning, 
(ſuch as Man, Mufic, Sweet, &c.) others 

on the contrary immediately loſe it (ſuch as, 
And, The, With, &c.) Not that theſe laſt 
have no meaning at all, but in fact they 
never have it, but when in . or 


Meciated. 


Now it ſhould ſeem that this Diſtinc- 
tion, if any, was effential. For if all 


Words 
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Words are ſignificant, or elſe they would Ch. III. 
not be Words; and if every thing not ab- 

ſolute, is of courſe relative, then will all 
Words be ſignificant either ab/o/utely or 
relatively. 


WiI᷑x reſpect therefore to this Diſtinc- 
tion, the firſt ſort of Words may be call'd 
ſignificant by themſelves ; the latter may be 
call'd fignificant by relation; or if we like 
it better, the firſt ſort may be call'd Prin- 
cipals, the latter Acceſſories. The firſt are 
like thoſe ſtones in the baſis of an Arch, 
which are able to ſupport themſelves, even 
when the Arch is deſtroyed ; the latter are 
like thoſe ſtones in its Summit or Curve, 
which can no longer ſtand, than while the 


whole ſubſiſts (e.) 


S Trurs 


nnn 


(e) Appollonius of Alexandria (one of the acuteſt Au - 
thors that ever wrote on the ſubject of Grammar) il- 
luſtrates the different power of Words, by the differ- 
ent power of Letters. Eri, ov Tp6Tov Twv golf 
rd n ig S,,ůuꝗt, & h Nah aur Ou anorens:* 
| 5 00 

\ 


— — — 


a, fluppa, & clavi & fimilia) vincula & congluting- 
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Ch III. 5 Tas Diſtinction being admitted, we 
thus purſue our Speculations. All things 


what- 


3 / e. » — a "7 8 RR 

Tx & coup Own, ie dtv r- Ouvniilop EN £X£4 pnT1y 
\ » , \ U * 7 5 =: WP * * 

TT» :XDwuncow. Toy &yurov TEOTOV £54 ETWWONG 2k X% Th TWY 
e \ \ » \ F. 3 3 ; 2 | 

AcZewv. a fatv v alu, T&0TOV TWO TWY Dountvror, 


1 5 / „ / » 7 1 
frrai £104 Aham is Twy prjptTWY, OVOfAZTWI, d · 


| =" $0 / 5 e (DSS | 
roruE,ꝝ , tr j f 41 dt, wonepe S, 


7 , 7 7 1 . . * * 
Evamivers T& Quurevra, 2 d XAT idiav pura 


T” , 1 — T ” wv — 
tiyzr—ualarep nl Tw Weod:Ttwv, Twv dpbpu, Tw 


3 * * — 9 \ os , , 
| CUvJeTpawy* TH Ep TOAUTE HEL TWY h TVTTNACUAVEL. | 


In the ſame manner, as of the Elements or Letters ſome 
are Vawels, which of themſelves complete a Sound; others 


are Conſonants, which without the help ef Vowels have ng 
expreſi Vocality, fo likewiſe may we conceive as to the na- 


ture of Wards. Some of them, like Vowels, are of them- 
ſelves expreſſive, as is the caſe of Verbs, Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, and Adverbs ; others, like Conſonants, wait for 


their Vawels, being unable to become expreſſive by their 


own proper ſtrength, as is the caſe of Prepoſitions, Arii- 
cles, and Conjunctions; for thoſe parts of Speech are al- 
ways Conſignificant, that is, are only ſignificant, when a 
feciated to ſomething elſe. Apollon. de Syntaxi. L. 1. 
c. 3. Itague quibuſdam phileſophis placuit NOMEN & 


VIRRUu SOLAS ESSE PARTESs ORATIONIS ; cetera 


vero, ADMINICULA vel JUNCTURAS earum : quomodo 
Bavizm partes ſunt tabulæ & trabes, cetera autem (1d eft, 


tienes 
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whatever either exiſt as the E Energies, or 
Affections of ſome other thing, or without 
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Ch. III. 


being the Energies or Affections of ſome 


_ other thing. If they exiſt as the Energies 
or Afﬀedtions of ſomething elſe, then are 
they called ATTRIBUTEs. Thus 70 


think is the attribute of a Man; Zo be 


white, of a Swan; to fly, of an Eagle; 
to be four-footed, of a Horſe. If they 


exiſt not after this manner, then are they 


call'd SuBSTANCGES*. Thus Man, 


Swan, Eagle and Horſe are none of 
them Attributes, but all Subſtances, be- 


cauſe however they may exiſt in Time 


and Place, yet neither of theſe, nor of 


any thing elſe do they exiſt as Energies 


or Affections. 


And 


tiones partium navis, ¶ hoc eſt, tabularum & trabium ) non 


partes navis dicuntur. Priſc L. IX. 913. 


5 SUBSTANCES] Thus Ariſtotle. Nuv pv Zy TUTW 


| "ETD 2 01 "bs, 9˙ 1 
Hgnraty Ti wor? bucky n BCi%, ori TO An Xay vbroxt .- 


uhu, And xab F rd D Metaph. Z. y. p. 106. 
Ed. Sylb. 
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AND thus all things whatſoever being 


either (/) Subſtances or Attributes, it fol- 
lows of courſe that all Words, which ar- 
Agnificant as Principals, muſt needs be 
ſignificant of either the one or the other. 


If they are fgnificant of Subſtances, they 


are call'd Subſtantives; if of Attributes, 


they are call'd Attributives. So that ALI 


 Worps whatever, fignificant as Princi- 


pals, are either SUBSTANTIVES or AT- 


 TRIBUTIVES. 


AGAIN, as to Words, which are only 
ſignificant as Acceſſories, they acquire a 


Signification either from being aſſociated 


to one Word, or elſe to many. If to one 
Mord alone, then as they can do no more 
than in ſome manner define or determine, 


they may juſtly for that reaſon be called 


DE- 


— 


(Cf) This diviſion of things into Subſtance an Acci- 


dient ſeems to have been admitted by Philoſophers of all 


Sects and Ages. See Categor. c. 2. Metaphyſ. L. VII. 


c. 1. De Cæls, L. III. c. 1. 
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Dxrixrrivzs. If fo many Words at Ch. III. 
once, then as they ſerve to no other pur. 
poſe than to connect, they are called for 


that reaſon by the name of CONNEC- 
TIVES. 


Ap thus it is that all Wok ps what- 
ever are either Principals or Acceſſories ; 
or under other Names, either Agnificant 
From themſelves, or ſignificant by relation. 
lf Agniſicant from themſelves, they are 
either Subſtantives or Attributives ; if 
fignificant by relation, they are either 
Definitives or Connectives. So that un- 

der one of theſe four Species, SuB- 
STANTIVES, ATTRIBUTIVEs, DE- 
FINITIVES, and CONNECTIVES, are 
ALL WoRrDs, however different, in a 
manner included. 


Ir any of theſe Names ſeem new and 
unuſual, we may introduce others more 
uſual, by calling the SubPantives, Nouns; 
the Attributtves, VERBs; the Definitives, 

ARTI- 
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Ch. III. Ax ricrzs; and the Connectiues, Cox- 
_—— | 


F; JUNCTIONS. 

4 3 5 
5 SHou'd it be aſk'd, what then be- 

. comes of Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepoſitions, 

| . and Interjections; the anſwer is, either 

1 they muſt be found included within the 


Species above- mentioned, or elſe muſt be 


{1 | admitted for ſo many Species by them- 
| 55 ſelves. 0 


$ THERE were various opinions in an- 
_ cient days, as to the number of theſe Parts, 
or Elements of Speech. 


Plato in his * Sophiſt mentions only 

two, the Noun and the Verb. Ariſtotle 

mentions no more, where he treats o. 
+ Propoſitions. Not that thoſe acute Phi- 

loſophers were ignorant of the other Parts, 

but they ſpoke with reference to Logic or 
Dia- 


Tom. I. P. 261. Edit. Ser, 
+ De Interpr. c. 2 & 3. 
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Dialectic (g), conſideting the Eſſence of Ch. III. 
Speech as contained in theſe two, becauſe — 
theſe alone combined make a perfect er- 
tive Sentence, which none of the reſt with- 
out them are able to effect. Hence there- 
fore Ariflotle in his * treatiſe of Poetry 
(where he was to lay down the elements 


of 


(g) Partes igitur orationis ſunt ſecundum Dialefticos 
duæ, NOMEN & VERBUM; guia ha ſole etiam per 
fe conjunciæ plenam faciunt orationem ; alias autem partes 
ovſcalnyoenpate, hac 2ſt, conſi gnificantia appellabant, 
Priſcian. I. 2. p. 574. Edit. Putſchii. Exiſtit hic gur. 
dam gquæſtio, cur duo tantum, Nomen & VERBUMH, 
fe ( Ariftoteles ſe.) determinare promittat, cum plures par- 

| tes orationis efſe videantur. Quibus hoc dicendum eft, tan- 
= tum Ariſtotelem hoc libro diffiniſſe, quantum illi ad id, 
q guod rhſtituerat trattare, ſuffecit. Tractat namque de 
ſimplici enuntiativa oratione, que ſcilicet hujuſmodi eſt, ut 
junt A tantum Verbis & Nominibus componatur.— Quare 
Super fluum eft querere, cur alias quoque, que videntur 
orationis partes, non propoſuerit, qut non totius ſimpliciter 
orationis, ſed tantum ſimplicis orationis inſtituit elementa 
partiri. Boetius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. 
Apollonius from the above principles elegantly calls the 


Nou and VERB, rd tpiluycrare jign Ts oye, the 
moſt animated parts of Speech. De Syntaxi 1. 1. c. 3. 


p. 24. See alſo Plutarch. Queſt. Platon. p. 1 dog. 
* Poet. Cap. 20. 
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| Ch. III. of a more variegated ſpeech) adds the Ar- 

] tile and Conjunction to the Noun and | 
Verb, and fo adopts the ſame Parts, with 


4 | thoſe eſtabliſhed in this Treatiſe. To 
1 Ariſtotle's authority (if indeed better can 
1 be required) may be added that alſo of 
im the elder Szozcs (). „„ 


Tus latter Sroics inſtead of four Parts 
made five, by dividing the Noun into the 
Appellative, and Proper. Others increaſed 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun ; the Participle and Aa- 
verb from the Verb; and the Prepoſition 
from the Con junction. The Latin Gram- 
marians went farther, and detached theln- 
terjection from the Adverb, within which 
by the Greeks it was always included, as a 
Species. „ 


er 792g 6's 


We 


— 


—— 


(4) For this we have the authority of Drony/zus of Ha- 
licarnaſſus, De Struct. Orat. Seat. 2. whom Quintilian 
follows, Inſt. l. I. c. 4. Diogenes Laertius and Priſciun 
make them always to have admitted ive Parts. See 
F. iſciau, as before, and Laertius, Lib. VII. Seem. 57. 
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| Wr are told indeed by (7) Dianyfuus of Ch. III. 
Halicarnaſſus and Quintilian, that Ariſtotle, =wd 
with Theode#es, and the more early wri- 
ters, held but three Parts of ſpeech, the 
Noun, the Verb, and the Conjunction. This, 
it muſt be owned, accords with the oriental 
Tongues, whoſe Grammars (we are (4) 
told) admit no other. But as to Ariſtotle, 
we have his own authority to aſſert the 

contrary, who not only enumerates the 

Four Species which we have adopted, but 

aſcertains them each ” a proper Defini- 

tion *. 


N Wr.. 


D 2 „ 


—— 


( ) See the places quoted i in the note immediately 
preceding. 

a Antiquiſſima eorum eft epinio, qui tres claſſes fa- | 
ciunt. Eſftque hæc Arabum quoque ſententia— Hebræi 
quogue (qui, cum Arabes Grammaticam ſcribere deſinerent, 
artem eam demum ſcribere cœperunt, quod ante annos conti- 
git circiter quadringentos) Hebræi, inguam hac in re ſecutt 
ſunt magiſtros ſuos Arabes.— Immo vero trium claſſum nu- 

merum aliæ etiam Orientis linguæ retinent. Dubium, utrum 
ed in re Orieniales imitati ſunt antiquos Græcorum, an hi 
potius ſecuti ſunt Orientalium exemplum. Utut ejt, etiam 
veteres Græcos tres tantum partes agnoviſſe, non ſolum au- 
tor eft Dionyſius, & e. Voſſ. de Analog. LJ. . 1. See 
| alſo Sanctii Minerv. |. 1. c. 2, 


* Sup. p. 34. 


Ch. III. To conclude—the Subject of the fol- 


loving Chapters will be a diſtin and ſe- 


parate conſideration of the Noun, the 
VRB, the ARTICLE, and the Cox j uxc- 


TION ; which four, the better (as we ap- 
prehend) to expreſs their reſpective na- 
tures, we chuſe to call SuBSTANTIVES, 


ATTRIBUTIVES, DEPINITIvEs and Cox- 


NECTIVES., 


Ci AP- 


* . : 
e 


._ - —_ ' 
[1 "7 3 1 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning Subſtantives, proper ly þ called. : 


UBSTANTIVEs are ll thoſe principal Ch. IV. 
Words, which are fignificant of Sub- 
ances, confidered as Subſtances. 


Tux firſt ſort of Subſtances are the Na- 
TURAL, ſuch as Animal, V egetable, Man, 


Oak. 


THERE are other Subſtances of our own 


making. Thus by giving a Figure not na- 
tural to natural Materials we create ſuch 


Subſtances, as Houſe, Ship, Watch, Te- 
_— Fe. 


hk is a more refined operation of our 
Mind alone, we abſtra any Attribute from 
its neceſſary ſubje&, and conſider it apart, 
devoid of its dependence. For example, 
from Body u we abſtract 70 Fly; from Sur- 


1 face, 


HERMES, 


Ch. IV. face, the being White ; from Soul, the be- 
ng Temperate. | 


AxD thus it is we convert even Attri- 
butes into Subſtances, denoting them on 


this occaſion by proper Subſtantives, ſuch as 


Flight, Wiuteneſs, Temperance; or elſe by 


others more general, ſuch as Mation, Co- 


tour, Virtue. Theſe we call ABSTRACT 


SUBSTANCES ; the ſecond fort we call 
ARTIFICIAL. 


Now all hols ſeveral Subſtances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example in natural Sub- 
ſtances, Animal is a Genus; Man, a Spe- 


cies; Alexander, an Individual. In arti- 
ficial Subſtances, Edifice is a Genus; Pa- 


ace, a Species; the Vatican, an Individual. 
In abſtraft Subſtances, Motion is a Ge- 


nus; Flight, a Species; this Flight or that 
Fete are Individuals. 


As 


+ 
& 
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As therefore every (a) Gexvs may be Ch.IV. 


found whole and intire in each one of its 


Species ; (for thus Man, Horſe, and Dog 


are each of them diſtinctly a complete and 


— 


intire Animal) and as every SPECIES may 


be ſound whole and intire in each one of its 
Inarviduals ; (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 
| Xenophon are each of them completely and 


diſtinctly a Man) hence it is, that every 


Genus, tho Ox E, is multiplied into Many; 
and every Species, tho ONE, is alſo mul- 
tiplied into Many, by reference to thoſe 


beings, which are their proper ſubordinates, 


Since then no Individual has any ſuch Sub- 


erdinates, it can never in ſtrictneſs be con- 
ſidered as Many, and ſo is truly an Ix- 
DIVIDUAL as well in Nature as in Name. 


D 4 ; From 


(a) This is what Plato ſeems to have expreſſed in 


a manner ſomewhat myſterious, when he talks of 


Ula idtan d wo, Evo5 EXXSY KELAEVE XwWelg, Wavy 
dars -· : WONAGSy ETEOXS MAATAWY, UTO ⁰õ² 
tf u0ev Weir oHαu. Saphiſl. p 2 £2. Edit. Serrani. 
For the common definition of Genus and Species, ſcethe 


Iſagoge or Introduction of Perphyry to Ariſletlè's Logic. 


HERMES. 


Ch. IV. From theſe Principles it is, that Words 
following the nature and genius of Things, 
fuch Subſtantives admit of NUMBER as de- 
note Genera or Species, while thoſe, which 
denote (5) Individuals, in e admit 
it not. 


BESIDES 


— —— — x 


— 


(b) Yet ſometimes Individual have plurality or Num. 


ber, from the cauſes following. In the firſt place the 


Individuals of the human race are ſo large a multitude 
even in the imalleſt nation, that it would be difficult to 

invent a new Name for every new born Individual · 
Hence then inſtead of one only being call'd Marcus, and 
one only Antonius, it happens that many are called Mar- 
cus and many called Antonius; and thus 'tis the Romans 

had their Plurals, Marci and Antonii, as we in later 


days have our Marks and our Antbonies. Now the Plu- 
rals of this ſort may be well called accidental, becauſe 


it is meerly by chance that the Names coincide. 


There ſeems more reaſon for ſuch Plurals, as the 
Ptolemies, Scipios, Catos, or (to inſtance in modern 
names) the Howards, Pelhams, and Montagues; be- 


cauſe a Race or Family is like @ ſmaller ſort of Species; 


io that the fam:ly Name extends to the Kindred, as the 
ſpecific Name extends to the Individuals. 

A third cauſe which contributed to make proper 
Names become Plural, was the high Character or Emi- 
nence of ſome one Individual, whoſe Name became af - 


terwards a kind of common Appellatioe, to denote all 
thoſe, 
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BesiDEs Number, another charaQter- Ch Iv. 
iſtic, viſible in Subſtances, is that of SR xa. 


Every Subſtance is either Male or Female; 
or both Male and Female; or neither one 


nor the other. So that with reſpect to Sexes 


and their Negation, all Subſtances concerve- 
able are comprehended under this n 


conſideration. 


Now the exiſtence of Hermaphrodites 
being rare, if not doubtful; hence Lan- 
guage, only regarding thoſe diſtinctions 

which 


— 


* E * _ — * — 


thoſe, who had pretenſions to merit in the ſame way. 
Thus every great Critic was call'd an Ari/tarchus; every 
great Warrior, an Alexander ; every great Beauty, a He- 
| len, &c. . 

A DANIEL come to Judgment yea a DanztL, 
cries Shyleck in the Play, when he would expreſs the 
wiſdom of the young Lawyer. 


So Martial in that well known verſe, 
Sint MACENATES, non deerunt, Flacce, MaRONEs. 
So Lucilius, | 


AITIAITHOI montes, ATHNE omnes, aſperi A- 
THONES. 


eco SAE@ONTEZ, 7 7 AETKAA LIAN EZ. Lucian | 


in Timon. T. I. P+ 108. 
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Cb. IV. which are more obvious, conſiders Words 
yn denoting Subſtances to be either MAascu- 


LINE, FEMININE, or NEUTER “. 


As to our own Species and all thoſe 


animal Species, which have reference to 
common Life, or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their ſize, form, colour, 
Sc. are eminently diſtinguiſhed, moſt Lan- 


guages have different Subſtantives, to de- 


note the Male and the Female. But as to 
thoſe animal Species, which either 4% fre- 


quently occur, or of which one Sex is 4% 
apparently diſtinguiſbed from the other, in 
theſe a ſingle Subſtantive commonly ſerves 


for both Sexes. 


IN 


: —— — 


After this manner they are diſtinguiſhed by Ariſlo- 


th. To cvoparuy T% pw Ap pe, TX dt FnAtx, Ta 0: 
Atragb. Poct. cap. 21. Protagoras before him had 
_ eftabliſhed the ſame Diſtinction, calling them Epprva, 
Insa, 3 oxivn. Ariſtot. Rhct. L. III. c. 5. Where 


mark what were afterwards called àdert a, or Neuters, 
were by theſe called ræ prraZy » oxiun. 
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"+ In the Engliſb Tongue it ſeems a ge- Ch. IV. 
neral rule (except only when infringed by 
a figure of Speech) that no Subſtantive 1s 
Maſculine, but what denotes a Male ani- 
mal Subflance ; none Feminine, but what 
denotes a Female animal Subſtance ; and 
that where the Subſtance has no Sex, the 
Subſtantive i is always Neuter. 


Bur 'tis not ſo in Greet, Latin, and 
many of the modern Tongues. Theſe all 
of them have Words, ſome maſculine, 
ſome feminine (and thoſe too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to Sub- 
ſtances, where Sex never had exiſtence. 
To give one inſtance for many. Minp 
is ſurely neither male, nor female; yet _ 
NOT, in Greek, maſculine, and MENS, 
in Latin, feminine. 


In - 


5 4 - 


+ Nam quicguid per Naturam Sexui non ad/ignatur, 
neutrum haberi oporterct, ſed id Ars &c. Conſent ** 
Putſch. p. 2023, 2024. 
The whole Paſſage from Genera Hommun, gue na- 
turalia ſunt &c. is worth peruſing. 


—— 
Citi w U oe 


H ER M E S. 


Cb. IV. In ſome Words theſe diſtinctions ſeem 
W owing to nothing elſe, than to the mere 


caſual ſtructure of the Word itſelf: It is 
of ſuch a Gender, from having ſuch a 
Termination ; or from belonging perhaps 


to ſuch a Declenſion. In others we may 
imagine a more ſubtle kind of reaſoning, a 


reaſoning which diſcerns even in things 


without Sex a diſtant analogy to that great 
NATURAL DISTINCTION, Which (accord- 
ing to Milton) animates the World t. 


In this view we may conceive ſuch SUB- 


STANTIVES to have been conſidered, as 
 MascuLINE, which were “ conſpicuous 


« for the Attributes of imparting or com- 


« municating ; or which were by nature 


« active, ſtrong, and efficacious, and that 


© indiſcriminately whether to good or to 
d ill; or which had claim to Eminence, 


* 


either laudable or otherwiſe.” 


Tu 


| t Mr. Linneus, the celebrated Botaniſt, has traced 


the Diftindzion of Sexes throughout the whole Vegetable 


World, and made it the Baſis of his Botanic Method, 


St * — N N 
bo 4 r beg th} ; 2 1 2 
E N * = 


* . mY n . 
8 bag th) , 
od 88 9 


— 
- 
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Taz FEMININE on the contrary were Ch. IV. 
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«« ſuch, as were conſpicuous for the Av 


* tributes either of receiving, of contain- 


ing, or of producing and bringing forth; 


© or which had more of the paſſive in 


« their nature, than of the active; or 


„ which were peculiarly beautiful and 
« amiable; or which had reſpect to ſuch 
« Excefles, as were rather F eminine, chan 


« Maſculine.” 


Uron theſe Principles the two greater 
Luminaries were conſidered, one as Maſ- 


_ culine, the other as Feminine; the Sux 
CH,, Sel} as Maſculine, from commu- 


nicating Light, which was native and ori- 


ginal, as well as from the vigorous warmth 
and efficacy of his Rays; the Mood (Ce- 
Nin, Luna) as Feminine, from being the 
Receptacle only of another's Light, and 
from ſhining with rays more delicate and 


ſoft. 


Tuus 


— . ” 4 a — — 7 
* - N * 
won a th ee ee is he eG itt, ME Cs c : * 
: = : he 
1 


Ch. IV. 
— 


Dawn, and the Pleiades before HIM danc' 4 


HE RME s. 


Tavs Milton, 
Firſt in nis Eaſt the glorious Lamp was ſeen, 


Regent of Day, and all ti Horizon round 
Inveſted with bright rays ; jocund to run 
His longitude thro' Heav'ns high road: 


the gray 


Shedding feaveet influence. Leſs ge the 


From IN; for other light nE needed none. 


Moon 
But pe te, in vel d We oft © was ſet, 


His mirrour, with full face veung HER 


Light 
. L. VII. 370. 


By Virgil they were ne as Bro- 
ther and Siſter, which ſtill preſerves the 
ſame diſtinction. 


Nec FRATRIS radiis 0bnoxia ſurgere Lu xA. 


G. I. 396. 


Taz Sky or ETHER is in Greek and 
Latin Maſculine, as being the ſource of 


thoſe ſhowers, which impregnate the Earth. 


The 


2% +0; Nr a 
, eg +7 r OY. 
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* The EARTH on the contrary is univer- Ch. IV. 
ſally Feminine, from being the grand Re 
ceiver, the grand Container, but above all 
from being the Mothier (either mediately ot 
immediately) of every ſublunary Subſtance, 
whether animal or vegetable. Foe 
 Tavs Virgil. 
Tum PATER OMNIPOTENS fecund:s in- 
Bribus ETER 
ConJucis in gremium LETE deſcendit, 
Ts. 
Ma gnus Alit mag no commixtus corpore tus. 
| . 325 
Tus Shakeſpear, 
— Common MOTHER, Thou 
Wheſe Womb unmeaſurable, and infinite 
Breaſt 
Teems and feeds all— Tim. of Athens. 
80 Milton, 
Whatever Earth, ALL-BEARING MOTHER, 
yields. „ 
So 


* Senecz Nat. Quęſt. III. 14. 
t Hawpirop pn ha Græc. Anth. p. 281. 
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Ch. IV. 
Nan, Maes 


So Virgil, 
Non fam MATER alit Tri rus, vireſque 
miniſtrat (c). u. XI. 71. 


| Anon i Subſtances the Shir 
(Nabe, Navis is feminine, as being ſo 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 


rious things, of Men, Arms, Proviſions, 


Goods, Sc. Hence Sailors, ſpeaking of 
their Veſſel, ſay always, * SHE rides at 
"8 anchor,” © SHE 1 under fail. . 


A City (Ilcag, Civitas and 6 Coux- 


TRY (IId reig, Patria) are feminine alſo, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 


Receivers, and farther by being as it were 


the Mothers and Nurſes of their reſpective 
Inhabitants. 


Tus 


(c) - 6 iv Tw ow Tv THE Quovy, ws @HAT 
— MHTEPA vou OTPANON & 50 HAION, 
X) £4 Th TWY G@AAWY TWV TOWTWI, ws TENQNTAZ 


ITATEPAE wgoraYopruuct. Ariſt, de Gener. Anim. 
I. I. c. 2. 
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Tuus Virgil, | e 
Salve, MAGNA PARENS FRUGUM, Satur-- 
nia Tellus, 


MAGNA VI RUM 


Geor. II. 173. 


So, in that Heroic Epigram on thoſe 
brave Greeks, who fell at Cheronea, 


Taiz E e Harpis EXE ihren rar TAR u- | 
Aru 


5 
Their PARENT CounTey in HER boſom 
holds 


Their wearied bodies. —* 


So Milton, 

The City, which Thou ſeeft, no other deem 

Than great and glorious Rome, Quꝝ x N of 
tle Earth, Par. Reg. LIV. 


ua to the oenan, tho from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as well as the 


Container 


— 
»Demoſt. in Orat. de Corona. N 
E | a f 7 


HERMES. 


Ch. IV. Container and Productreſt of ſo many Ve- 
wy getables and Animals, it might juſtly have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine; yet 


its deep Voice and boiſterous Nature have, in 


ſpight of theſe reaſons, prevailed to make 


it Male. Indeed the very ſound of Homer's 
m—y T0. "Queavoio, 


would ſuggeſt to a hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subject was in- 
compatible with female delicacy and ſoft- 


_ nels. 


Time (Xpor@-) from his mighty Efficacy 
upon every thing around us, is by the Greeks 


and Engliſb juſtly conſidered as Maſculine, 


Thus in that elegant diſtich, ſpoken A a 


Gecrepit old Man, 
* O yap Rp. f buafaſhe, rc r & Cobdss 
Araiſa q ẽp Hel. aobeicepe . 


Me TI dE hath bent, that ſorry Artiſt, lx 


| That ſurely makes, whate er he handles 
worſe. 


— àñ—„—e—'0. " * 


| . Q eſs — TY Wart rigxort » Gate 
Grzc. Anth. p. 290. 
+ Stob. Ecl. p. 591. 


80 


* > . ö 4 . 
rer n 11 £ 
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80 too Rees ſpeaking likewiſe of Ch.IV. 
. 


Time, 


Orl. Whom doth ns coll doit hal? 
Roſ. With à thief to the gal lo-. 


As you like it. 


: Tur Greek dar. or Aily; and the 
Engliſb DRAr n, ſeem from the ſame ir- 
reſiſtible Power to have been conſidered as 


Maſculine. Even the Vulgar with us are 


ſo accuſtomed to this notion, that a FRE - 
MALE DEATH they would treat as ridi- 


culous (4d). 


Taxx a few Examples of the maſcu- 


line Death. 


E 2 Calli- 


_—_— r r * 


—_ " \ 
- , : 


—— 


(d) Well therefore did Milton in his Paradiſe Loſt 
not only adopt DEATH as a Perſon, but conſider him 


as Maſculine : in which he was ſo far from introducing 


a Phantom of his own, or from giving it a Gender not 


ſupported by Cuftom ; that perhaps he had as much the 
Sanction of national Opinion for his Maſculine Death, as 


the ancient Poets had for many of their Deities. 


51 


4 
1. 


52 
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Cb. Iv. Callimachus upon the Elegies of his 


Friend Herachtus— 


e wn \  / * „54 * e "20 
A. 3 real Coen . u 0 Woavrwv 


"Aprax]ne Aidns 8 em xeipe tt. 


yet thy ſweet warbling ſtrains 


till live immortal, nor on them ſhall DEATH 
His hard Cer lay, tho Ravager of all. 


In the Alceſtis of Euripides, SdbarG. 
or DEATH is one of the Perſons of the 


drama ; the beginning of the play is made 


up of dialogue between Him and Apollo; 
and towards its end, there is a fight be- 
tween Him and Hercules, in which Her- 
cules is conqueror, and reſcues Alceſtis 


from his hands. 


Ił is well known too, that SLEET and 
DzaTH are made Brothers by Homer. 
It was to this old Gorgias elegantly allud- 
ed, when at the extremity of a long life 
he lay flumbering on his Death-bed. A 

Friend aſked him, © How he did? 


© SLEEP 


ts FEW: 


| 


SO, 


| 
| 
| 
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c SLEEP (replied the old Man) 7s juſt upon Ch. IV. 
« delivering me over to the care of Ny PIE 
ah BROTHER (e).“ 


| Tavs Shateſpear, ſpeaking of Life, 
merely Thou art Death's Fool ; 
For HIM Thou labour "ft by thy flight to. 


. 
And yet run i towards 11 N till. 


Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


80 Milton, 


; Dire was the 70 1 Ing. deep the groans; 
Deſparr 


Tended the ich, buſieſt from conic to couch : 
And over them triumphant DEATH nis 


dart 
Shook ; but delay d to firike—— 
r XI. 469 VJ. 
Tre 


— 


(e) "Hon we O THINOE Zexeras waganarari . 


| Plas TAAEA®QI. Stob. Ecl. p. 600. 


( Suppoſe in any one of theſe examples we intro- 
duce a female Death; fuppoſe we read, 


E 3 And 


- <ooaedite ov Yer ä 
8 A * 2 > 0 w 
— — = — — — — 5 
- po — 
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Ch. IV. Tux ſupreme Being (Gop, Oeôs, Deus, 
Dieu, &c.) is in all languages Maſculine, 


in as much as the maſculine Sex is the ſu- 


perior and more excellent; and as He is 


the Creator of all, the Father of Gods and 


Men. Sometimes indeed we meet with 
ſuch words as To Ilpwrov, To Octo, Nu- 


men, De1TY (which laſt we Enghſþ join to 


a neuter, ſaying Deity ſelf) ſometimes 1 


ſay we meet with theſe Neuters, The 
reaſon in theſe inſtances ſeems to be, that 


as Gop is prior to all things, both in dig- 
nity and in time, this Priority is better 
characterized and expreſt by a Negation, 


than by any of thoſe Diſtinctions which 
are co-ordinate with ſome Oppqfite, as Male 
ne 


And over them triumphant Death HER dert 
Shot, c 


What a falling off? Ne are the nerves and feng 


ol the whole Sentiment weakened { E 
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for example is co-ordinate with Female, Ch. IV. 


Right with Left, Sc. Sc. ). 9 


VIX Tun ('Apery, Virtus) as well as moſt 
of its Species are all Feminine, perhaps 
from their Beauty and amiable Appearance, 
which are not without effect even upon 
the moſt reprobate and corrupt. 


E 4 gad 


2 


— — — 


(2) Thus Ammonius, ſpeaking on the fame Subject 
—TO IPNTON xine, i © pn & roy d 
paudonoying wagade vr na rag Seoο ETOApLTOE 
Tis N appevurov, I Juanwpern (lege Inwngern) dia- 
pogPwri Qipew* rr inxorws* T2 ub ap Af 
pt r Nn ovgnxor* Toe (lege 1c) ds II ANT HI 

AlAaz AITINI ovcoyer d, Gοο » 
_ Gray zerwmnxus TON OEON co Cops, [ Tees] 
70 TepavoTEgev TW EVWv Ts UDermine WeoTHYAWNTES, BTW; 
abr Wpogayopivopcv. PRIMUM dicimus, quad nem 
etiam eorum, qui theologiam nobis ſabularum integumentis 
_ obvalutam tradiderunt, vel maris vel ſœminæ ſpecie fingere 
auſus g: idgue merit: conjugatum enim mari fæmini- 
num eft. Caus x autem ommimo ABSOLUT AC sIMu- 
prici mihil % conjugatum. Immo vero cum DEU 
maſculino genere appellamus, ita ipſum nominamus, genus 


præſtantius ſubmiſſo atgue humli præſerenten. Ammon. 


in Lib. de Interpr. p. 30. b.—# yap ivayrio 72 guy 
vis, Ariſtot. Metaph. A. p. 210. Sylb. 


Ch.IV. 


H. ER ME s. 
based the Devil flood, 


won! and 4 
1 K. 


P. L. IV. 846. 


Tuts being allowed, Vice (Kaxiæ) be- 
comes Feminine of courſe, as being, in 
the ovso:yiz or Co-ordination of things, 


Virtue's natural Oppoſite (Y). 


cure, here mentioned, thus Varro. 
Samius ait omnium rerum initia eſſe bina: ut finitum & 


TRE Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 


Changes of Fox TuxE would appear but 
awkwardly under a Character, that was 


Male: but taken together they make a 


very 


— — 3 


(% They are both repreſented as Females by Aeno- 
phon, in the celebrated Story of Hercules, taken from 
Prodicus, See Memorab, L. II. c. 1. As to the 


— Pythagoras 


infinitum, benum & malum, vitam & mortem, diem & 


nodtem. De Ling. Lat. L. IV. See alſo Ariſt. Me- 


ſapb. Le.. and Eccieſiaſticus, EP: Ixit. ver. 24. 


And felt, how awful Goodneſs is, and 72 
VIRTUE 27 her ſhape how tovely 1 ; * | 


| 


dr 
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very natural Female, which has no ſmall Ch. IV. 


reſemblance to the Coquette of a modern 
Comedy, beſtowing, withdrawing, and 
ſhifting her favours, as different Beaus 
ſucceed to her good graces. 


Tranſmutat incertos honores, = 
Nunc milii, nunc alii benigna. Hor. 


Wu the Fur1ts were made Female, 


is not ſo eaſy to explain, unleſs it be that 
female Paſſions of all kinds were conſi- 
dered as ſuſceptible of greater exceſs, than 


male Paſſions; and that the Furies were 
to be repreſented, as Things ſuperlatively 
outrageous. , 


Talibus Alecto dictis exarſit in iras. 
At Juveni oranti ſubitus tremor occupat 
artus: 


Diriguere oculi: tot Erinnys fibilat Hy- 


dris, 
Tantaque ſe facies aperit : tum flammea 
Torquens . 


Lumina 


Ch. w. 
—— 


HE RME S. 
Lumina cunctantem & querentem dicere 
plura 
Reppulit, & geminos erexit crinibus an- 
gues, 
Verberaque inſonuit, rabideue hac ad- 
didit ore: 
Ex! Ego vita ſi tu, &c. 
En. VII. 455 (7). 


HE 


— — N — q —— 


(i) The Words above mentioned, Time, Death, 
Fortune, Virtue, &c. in Greet, Latin, French, and 
moſt modern Languages, though they are diverſified 
with Genders in the manner deſcribed, yet never vary 
the Gender, which they have once acquired, except in 
a few inſtances, where the Gender is doubtful. We 
cannot ſay n aęiln or 0 ain, hec Virtus or hic Vir- 
tus, la Vertu or be Vertu, and fo of the reſt. But it is 
otherwiſe in Engh/ſh. We in our own language fay, 
Virtue is its own Reward, or Virtue is her own Re- 
ward; Time maintains its wonted N or Time 
maintains bis wonted Pace. 


Tens is u Gougular advantage is this liberty; as i 


enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diſtinc- 
tion between the ſevere or Logrcal Stile, and the orna- 


mental or Rhetorical. For thus when we ſpeak of the 
above Words, and of all others naturally devoid of Sex, 
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He, that would ſee more on this Sub- Ch. IV. 


ject, may conſult Ammonius the Peripate- — 
8 . - 


r r PI" _ * 8 * . _ 


— — 


as Neuters, we ſpeak of them as they are, and as be- 
comes a logical Inquiry. When we give them Sex, by 
making them Maſculine or Feminine, they are from 
thenceforth perſonified ; are a kind of intelligent Beings, 


and become, as ſuch, the proper ornaments either of 
| Rhetoric or of Poetry. 


Thus Milten, | 
De Thunder 
Wing'd with red light'ning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps bath ſpent His ſhafts P. Loft. I. 174. 


The Poet, having juſt before called the Hail, and 
| Thunder, God's Miniſters of Vengeance, and ſo perſoni- 
fied them, had he afterwards ſaid its Shaſts for his 
Shafts, would have deſtroyed his own Image, and ap- 
proached withal ſo much nearer to Proſe. 


The following Paſſage is from the ſame Poem. 


| Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 


His red right hand FP. I. 254--* 


In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable either ta 
He's or Its, by immediately referring us to God him- 


felf the * 


| 
ö 
| 
| 
| 


5 
a 
* 
* 
* 
1 
* 
4 . 
1 
, 


bo HERMES. 


Ch. IV. tic in his Commentary on the Treatiſe de 
* Interpretatione, where the Subject is treat- 
ed at large with reſpect to the Greek 
Tongue. We ſhall only obſerve, that as 

all ſuch Speculations are at beſt but Con- 
jectures, they thould therefore be received 

with 


I hall . give one inſtance more, and * chis 
Sub; ct. 


Ii bis commard ih- ö Hill rid 
Each to x18 place: they beard his voice and went 
Obſequious : Heav'n His wonted face renew'd, 
And with freſh flourets Hill and Valley ſmil'd. 
P.l. VI. 


* 
Tf % — . 3 
p _ ˙ * — — —— —B ũͥ 


See alſo ver. 54, 55, of the fame Book. 


Here all things are perſonified ; the Hills hear, the 
Valleys ſmile, and the Face of Heaven is renewed, 
Suppoſe then the Poet had been neceſſitated by the laws 
of his Language to have ſaid Each Hill retir'd to 118 
Place— Heaven renewed its wontcd face how profaic 
and lifeleſs would theſe NJeuters have appeared ; how 
detrimental to the Proſopopera, which he was aiming to 
eſtabliſh ? In this therefore he was happy, that the 

Language, in which he wrote, impoſed no ſuch neceſ- 
ſity ; and he was too wiſe a Writer, to impoſe it on 
himſelf. It were to be wiſhed, his Correetors had been 
as wile on their parts. 
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with candour, rather than ſcrutinized Ch.IV. 
with rigour. Varro's words on a Subject 
near akin are for their aptneſs and elegance 
well worth attending. Non mediocres enim 
tenebræ in filvd, ubi hac captanda ; neque 
ed, quo pervenire volumus, ſemite trite; 
negue non in tramitibus quedam objetta, 
que euntem retinere e poſſunt Mo 


To: conclude this Chapter. We may 
collect, from what has been ſaid, that 
both NUMBER and GEN DIR appertain to 
Worps, becauſe in the firſt place they 
appertain to Thixos; that is to ſay, be- 
cauſe Subſtances are Many, and have either 
Sex, or no Sex; therefore Subtantives have 
Number, and are Maſculine, Feminine, or 
Neuter. There is however this diffe- 
rence between the two Attributes: Nuu- 
BER in ſtritneſs deſcends no lower, than 
"4 = to 


* 


* De Ling. Lat. L. IV. 
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Ch. IV. to the [aft Rank of Species (k) +: Grnper 
w—y= on the contrary ſtops not here, but de- 
ſcends to every Individual, however diver- 
ſified. And fo much for Sons rAurivxa, 


PROPERLY SO — 


* £ . — * 


(4) The reaſon, why Number goes no lower, is, 


that it does not naturally appertain to Individualt; the 


cauſe of which ſee — p· 39. 


CHAP, 
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on *r » o 1 


| CHAP. v. 
| . — Subſtantives of t he Secondary 
U Order. 


E are now to proceed to a SECON= Ch. V. 
= DART RACE of SUBSTANTIVES, —vY— 
j a Race quite different from any already 
mentioned, and whoſe Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following manner. 


 Evezxy Object, which preſents itſelf to 
the Senſes or the Intellect, is either then 
perceived for the ir time, or elſe is re- 
cognized, as having been perceived be- 
fore. In the former caſe it is called an 
Object vd Tpwrys ywwoews, of the firſt 
knowledge or acquamtance (a); in the lat- 
ter 


hy — — N K 


f (.) See Apoll. de Syntaxi, 1. 1. c. 16. p. 49. 1. 2. | 
1 c. 3. P- 103. Thus Priſcian—Intereft autem inter de- | 
| monſtrationem & relationem hoc; quad demonſtratio, in- 

ter rogationi reddila, Primam Cognitionem effendit + 


Quis 
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Ch. V. ter it is called an Object 759 Jrrhens - 


j cos, of the ſecond knowledge or acquaint» 


822 — py 22 


ance. 


= --- Now as all Converſation paſſes between 
| Particular or Individuals, theſe will often 
happen to be reciprocally Objects 715 mpw-. 


Ty Ye, that is to ſay, till that inſtant 


Name, of which the other is wholly igno- 
rant? Nouns, as they have been deſcribed, 


pedient upon this occaſion ſeems to have 
been AeiZ:;, that is, Pointing, or Indica- 


_—— 


p. 936. Edit. Putſchii. 


unacquainted with each other. What then 
is to be done? How ſhall the Speaker ad- 
dreſs the other, when he knows not his 
Name ? or how explain himſelf by his own 


| cannot anſwer the purpoſe. The firſt ex- 


tion by the Finger or Hand, ſome traces of 

which are till to be obſerved, as a part of 
that Action, which naturally attends our 
ſpeaking. But the Authors of Language 
” were 


—— — — — : — . 


Quis fecit? Ego: relatio vero Secundam Cognitio- 
nem fignificat, ut, Is, de quo jam dixi. Lib. III. 
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were not content with this. They in- Ch. V. 
vented a race of Wordt to ſupply this . 
Pointing; which Words, as they always 
ftoed for Subſtantives or Nouns, were cha- 

1 racterized by the Name of 'Avrwrwuuiai, or 
PRONOUNSs (5). Thele alſo they diſtin- 
guiſhed into three ſeveral ſorts, calling 
them Pronouns of the Firft, the Second, 

and the Third Perſon, with a view to cer- 
tain diſtinctions, which wy be explained a 
as follows. : 


Surrosg the Parties converſing to be 
wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either fide known, and 


the 


8 


* 


(b) "Extivo Iv *Avrwwpiz, To pers AEIZEE NE 
I @vaPogas 'ANTONOMAZOMENON. Apoll, 
de Synt. L. II. c. 5. p. 106. Priſcian ſeems to con- 
ſider them ſo peculiarly deſtined to the expreſſion of In- 
dividuals, that he does not ſay they ſupply the place of 
any Noun, but that of the proper Name only. And 
this undoubtedly was their original, and ſtill is their 
true and natural uſe. PRONOMEN % pars orationis, 
gue pie nc; nine proprio uniuſcujuſque accipitur. Priſc. 


L. XII. See alſo Apoll. L. II. c. 9. p. 117, 118. 
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Ch. V. the Subject of the Converſation to be he 
tree Speaker himſelf. Here, to ſupply the place 
of Pointing by a Word of equal Power, 

[ they furniſhed the Speaker with the Pro- 

* noun, 1. I write, T ſay, 1 de fire, &c. and 
as the Speaker is always principal with re- 
© ſpect to his own diſcourſe, this they called 
= 5 for that reaſon the Pronoun Y the Firſt 
— 


1 AcAix, 28 the Subject of the Con- 
5 verſation to be the Party addreſt. Here 
for ſimilar reaſons they invented the Pro- 
noun, Thou. Thou writeſt, Thou walkeſt, 
} | Kc. and as the Party addreſt is next in 


dignity to the Speaker, or at leaſt comes 
next with reference to the diſcourſe ; this 
$ Pronoun they therefore called the Pronoun 
4 of the Second Perſon. 5 
4 
} 


LasTLY, ſuppoſe the Subject of Con- 
verſation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addreſt, but ſome third Object, dif- 
ferent from both. Here they provided an- 

other Pronoun, HE, SRE, or IT, which 
in 


1 
| 
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in diſtinction to the two former was called Ch. v 
the Pronoun of the Third Perſoon. == 


Axp thus it was that Pronowns came to 
be diſtinguiſhed ” their reſpective Pra- 
SONS (e). 


1 


(c) The Deſcription of the different Persons here 
given is taken from Priſcian, who took it from Apollo- 
nius. Perſona Pronominum ſunt tres; prima, ſecunda, 
tertia. Prima /, cum ipſa, guæ loguitur, de fe pronun- 
tiat; Secunda, cum de ed pronunciat, ad quam directo 
ſermone loquitur; Tertia, cum de ed, quæ nec loqui- 
tur, nec ad ſe directum accipit Sermonem. L. XII. 
p-. 940. Theodore Gaza gives the fame Diſtinctions. 
Ilewrov (wgoowmov ſc.) © wil favls pA e Afyws* 
Jeulegor, @ weg! rd, Weos 0v 0 N = Tpirev, 3 weg! 


tres. Gaz. Gram. L. IV. p. 152. 


I mis account of Perſons is far preferable to the con- 
mon one, which makes the Firſt the Speater; the Se- 
cond, the Party addreflz and the Third, the Subject. 
For tho? the Firſt and Second be as commonly deſerib- 
ed, one the Speaker, the other the Party addreft ; yet 
till they become firbjeds of the diſcourſe, they have no 
exiſtence. Again as to the Third Perſon's being the 
| ** this is a character, which it ſhares in common 
in £ 2 with 


HER M E s. 


. As to Nu MB RR, the Pronoun of each 
en has it: (I) has the plural (we), 


becauſe 


with both the other Perſons, and which can never there- 
fore be called a peculiarity of its own. 'To explain by 
an inſtance or two. When Eneas begins the narrative 
of his adventures, the ſecond Perſon immediately appears, 


becauſe he makes Dido, whom he addre er the 1 imme- 


diate ſubje&t of his Diſcourſe. 
1 Rep ina, jubes, renovare dolorem. 


From hence forward for 1500 Verſes (tho' ſne be all 
that time the party addreſt) we hear nothing farther of 
this Second Perſon, a variety of other Subjects filling up 
the Narrative. 


In the mean time the Fir? Perſon may be ſeen every 
where, becauſe the Speaker every where is himſelf the 
Subjet?, They were indeed Rom as he ſays him- 
ſelf, 


—queque ipſe miſerrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fut— 


Not that the Second Perſon does not often occur in the 
courſe of this Narrative ; but then it is always by a Fi- 
gure of Speech, when thoſe, who by their abſence are 
in fact ſo many Third Perſons, are converted into Se- 

cond 
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becauſe there may be many Speakers at Ch. V. 
once of the ſame Sentiment; as well ras gran] 
one, who, including himſelf, ſpeaks the 1} 
Sentiment of many. (THrovu) has the | 

plural (you), becauſe a Speech may 
be ſpoken to many, as well as to one, 
(He) has the plural (THEY) becauſe 
the Subject of diſcourle is s often * at 
once. 


r 


Bu x tho' all theſe Pronouns have Num- 
Ber, it does not appear either in Greek, or 
Latin, or any modern Language, that 
thoſe of the firſt and ſecond Perſon carry 
the diſtinctions of SEx. The reaſon ſeems 


4 to 


cond Perfors be being introduced as belle The real = 
Second Perſon Did. is never once hinted. _ 


Thus far as to Virgil. But when we ad Euclid, 
we find neither Fi Perſon, nor Second in any part of 
the whole Work. The reaſon is, that neither Speaker 

nor Party addreſt (in which light we may always view 
the Writer and his Reader) can poſſibly become the 
| | Subject of pure Mathematics, nor indeed can any thing 
N uſe, except abſtract Quantity, which neither 8 
4 itſelf, nor is ſpoken to by another. 
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| Ch. V. to be, that the Speaker and Hearer being 
1 generally preſent to each other, it would 


have been ſuperfluous to have marked a 


diſtinction by Art, which from Nature and 
even Dreſs was commonly (d) apparent on 


both ſides. But this does not hold with 


17 reſpect to the third Perſon, of whoſe Cha- 


racter and Diſtinctions, (including Sex 

among the reſt) we often know no more, 
then what we learn from the diſcourſe. 
And hence it is that in moſt Languages the 


third Perſon has its Genders, and that even 


Enghſh (which allows its Adjectives no 
Genders at all) has in this Pronoun the 


triple (e) diſtinction of He, She, and It. 


HENCE 


(d) Demon ſtratio ip ſa ſecum genus oftendit. priſcian. 


L. XII. p. 942. See Apoll. de Syntax, L. II. c. 7. 


P- 109. 


(.) The Utility of this Diſtinction may be better 
ſound in ſuppoſing it away. Suppoſe for example we 
ſhould read in hiſtory theſe words— He cauſed him 

$7 1 nd | | 10 
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Hencsx too we ſee the reaſon why a Ch. V. 
Angle Pronoun (f) to each Perſon, an 11 


F 4 to 


to deſtroy him and that we were to be informed the 
[He], which is here thrice repeated, ſtood each time 


for ſomething different, that is to ſay, for a Man, ſor 


a Woman, and ſor a City, whoſe Names were Alex- 


ander, Thais, and Perſepolis, Taking the Pronoun in 


this manner, diveſted of its Genders, how would it ap- 
. pear, which was deſtroyed ; which was the deſtroyer ; 


and which the cauſe, that moved to the deſtruction? | 
But there are not ſuch doubts, when we hear the Gen- 


ders diſtinguiſhed ; when inſtead of the ambiguous 
Sentence, He cauſed him to deſtroy him, we are told 
with the proper diſtinctions, that SHE cauſed HIM to 


deflroy 11. Then we know with certainty, what 


before we could not: that the Promoter was the 
Woman; that her Inſtrument was the Hero; and 


that the Subject of their Cruelty was the unfortunate 


(f) 2Pueritur tamen cur prima quidem Pe e & 


Fecunda ſingula Pronomina habeant, tertiam vero ſex di- 


verſe indicent- voces ® Ad quod reſpondendum ęſt, quod 


prima quidem & ſecunda Perſona ides non egent diverſis 


vocibus, quod ſemper præſentes inter ſe ſunt, & demon- 
firative ; tertia vero Perſona modo demonſtrativa eft, ut, 
Hic, Iſte; modo relativa, ut Is, Ipſe, &c. Priſcian. 


L. XII. p. 933. 
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Ch. V. to the Firſt, and a Thou to the Second, are 
S—— abundantly ſufficient to all the purpoſes of 


Speech. But it js not ſo with reſpect to the 
Third Perſon. The yarious relations of 
the various Objects exhibited by this (I 
mean relations of near and diſtant, pre- 
ſent and abſent, ſame and different, de- 
finite and indefinite, c made it neceſ- | 
ſary that here there ſhould not be one, 
but many Pronouns, ſuch as He, This, 


That, Other, Any, Some, &c, 


IT muſt be confeſt indeed, that all 
theſe Words do not always appcar as Pro- 
nouns. When they ſtand by themſelves, 
and repreſent ſome Noun, (as when we 
ſay, Tuis 7 Virtue, or dexnews, Give 
me THAT) then are they Pronouns. But 
when they are aſſociated to ſome Noun 
(as when we ſay, Tris Habit is Virtue; 
or dec, THAT Man defrauded me) 
then as they ſupply not the place of a 
Noun, but only ſerve to aſcertain one, 

they fall rather into the Species of De- | 
finitives or Articles. That there is in- 
deed 
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deed a near relation between Pronouns Ch. V. 
and Articles, the old Grammarians have 


all acknowledged, and ſome words it has 
been doubtful to which Claſs to refer. 
The beſt rule to diſtinguiſh them is this 
—The genuine PRONOuN always ſtands 
by 7/eff, aſſuming the Power of a Noun, 
and ſupplying its p/ace—The genuine 
ARTICLE never flands by itſelf, but 
appears at all times aſſociated to ſome- 
thing elſe, requiring a Noun for its ſup- 
port, as much as Attributives or (g) Ad- 

jectives. 5 


As 


— 


(2) To "Aebeov piles ch, x» n Allie 
ai dd uαν . THE ARTICLE fand. wiTH a 
Noun ; but THE PRONOUN fands FOR a Noun. 
Apoll. L. L. c. 3. p. 22. Alla wv rd agbea, mis 
' wpo5 rd cdl auvaprioews & wf, fig THY ur- 
rrra yu dvr ⁰,“ peraminie. Now Articles 
themſelves, when they quit their Connection with Nouns, 
paſs into ſuch Pronoun, as is proper upon the occaſion. 
Ibid. Again—Orav To "Aptpoy pun per ovoparl 
ToparauCdmrai, . rau oper” nv 

WS 


/ 
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Ch. V. As to the Coarefcence of theſe Pro- 
Y © nouns, it is, as follows. The Firſt or 
. 8 Second 


— 


wpotx|edtieda, in wagons dd yung tis df ν,Mcõ falla- 
Ania, It wx iyſoprver per? coat» duvapes 
a o0narl> TagenÞ0n. When the Article is aſſumed 
without the Noun, and has (as we explained before) the 
fame Syntax, which the Noun has; it muſt of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity be admitted for a Pronoun, becauſe it appears with- 
out a Noun, and yet is in power aſſumed for one. Ejuſd. 
L. II. c. 8. p. 113. L. IL. e. 45. p. 96. hun Pro- 
nomina & Articulos hoc intereſ?, quod Pronomina ea pu- 
tantur, que, cum ſola ſint, vicem nominis complent, ut 
' QUIsS, ILIE, IS TE: Articuli vero cum Pronominibus, 
aut Nominibus, aut Participiis 3 Donat. 


Gram. p. 1753. 
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Pri ſcian, ſpeaking of the Stoics, ſays as follows: 
ARTICULIS autem PRONOMINA connumerantes, i- 
'NITOs ea ARTICULos appellabant ; ipſos autem Ar- 
ticulos, quibus nos caremus, INFINIToS ARTICULos 

Adicebant. Vel, ut alia dicunt, Articulos connumerabant 

Pironominibus, & ARTICULARIA eos PRONOMINA 
vicabant, &c. Priſc. L. I. p. 574. Varro, ſpeaking 

of Duiſque and Hic, calls them both AR TICIEõ, 
the firſt indefinite, the ſecond definite. De Ling. Lat. 

L. VII. See alſo L. IX p. 132. Voſcius indeed in 

his Analogi (L. I. c. 1.) oppoſes this Doctrine, be- 
cauſe Hic has not the ſame power with the Greet Ar- 

| ticle, 


2 — bas —  . - 


—_—— 
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Second will, either of them, by them- Ch. V. 
ſelves coaleſce with the Third, but tau 


with each other. For example, it is good 
ſenſe, as well as good Grammar, to ſay 
in any Language—Il am He—Tnov 
ART HE— but we cannot fay—I am 
THou—nor Thou ART I. The reaſon 
is, there is no abſurdity for the Speaker to 
be the Subject alſo of the Diſcourſe, as 
| when we ſay, Tam He; or for the Perſon 
addreſt; as when we ſay, Thou art He. 
But for the ſame Perſon, in the ſame cir- | 
cumſtances, to be at once the Speaker, 
and the Party addreſt, this is impoflible ; 
and fo therefore is the Coaleſcence of the 
Firſt and Second Perſon. 


AND now perhaps we have ſeen enough 
of Pronouns, to perceive how they differ 
e © 


his Lan n N * 


ticle, 6. But he did not enough attend to the antient 
Writers on this Subject, who conſidered all Words, as 
ARTICLES, which being aſſaciated to Nouns (and not 
ſtanding in their place) ſerved in any manner to aſcertain, 
and determine their Signification. 


HERMES. 


Ch. V. from others Subſtantives. The others are 
Primary, theſe are their Subſtitutes ; a 


kind of ſecondary Race, which were taken 
in aid, when for reaſons already / men- 
tioned the others could not be uſed. It is 
moreover by means of theſe, and of Ar- 
ticles, which are nearly allied to them, 
- "goat 


(9) See theſe reaſons at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, of which reaſons the principal one is, that no 
“% Noun, properly ſo called, implies its own Preſence. 
cc Tt is therefore to aſcertain ſuch Preſence, that the Pro- 
& noun is taken in aid; and hence it is it becomes 
© equivalent to dei£55, that is, to Pointing er Indication 


by the Finger.” It is worth remarking in that Verſe 
of Per ſius, | 


Sed pulchrum eff D1GITO MONSTRARI, & dicier, 
Hic Es r, 


how the delgis, and the Pronoun are introduced toge- 
ther, and made to co-operate to the ſame end. 


Sometimes by virtue of 97Z:5 the Pronoun of the 
third Perſon ſtands for the fir/?. 


Quad ſi mil itibus parcet, erit Hic guogue Miles. 
I hat is, J alſo will be a Soldier. 5 
Tibul. L. II. El. 6. v. 7. See Pulpius, 
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| that © LaxcGvacs, tho' in itſelf only Gg- Ch. v. 
« nificant of general Ideas, is brought down 


« to denote that infinitude of Particulars, 
© which are for ever ariſing, and ceaſing 
* 46; de; - . But more of this hereafter in 


i proper place. 


As to the three orders of Pronouns al- 
ready mentioned, they may be called Pre- 
poſitive, as may indeed all Subſtantives, 
becauſe they are capable of introducing 

or leading a Sentence, without having 
reference to any thing previous. But be- 
| fides thoſe there is ANOTHER PRoNouN 
(in 


It may be obſerved too, that even in Epiſtolary 
Correſpondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, 
where the Pronouns I and You make their appear- 
- ance, there is a ſort of zmplied Preſence, which they 
are ſuppoſed to indicate, though the parties are in fact 
at ever ſo great a diſtance. And hence the rife of 


that diſtinction in Apollonius, rag u Ths ache kb 
Sufers, rag d Ts w, that ſome Indications are ocu- 
lar, and ſome are mental. De Syntaxi, L. II. c. 3. 
p- 104. e 

* 
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Ch. V. (in Greek ds, 55 (1); in Latin, Lui; in 
wv Engliſh, Who, Which, That} a Pronoun 
having a character peculiar to itſelf, the 
nature of which may be explained as fol- 
lows. e 


SupPPOSE I was to ſay—LIOHT 7 a 
Body, LIGHT moves with great celerity.— 
Theſe 


.) The Greeks, it muſt be confeſt, call this Pro- 
noun d rer Zebeov, the ſubjunctive Article. Vet, 
as it ſhould ſeem, this is but an improper Appella- 
tion. Apollonius, when he compares it to the wpo- 
Tax|ixov or true prepoſitive Article, not only confeſſes 
it to differ, as being expreſt by a different Word, 

and having a different place in every Sentence; but 1 
in Syntax he adds, it is wholly different. De Syntax. 
L. I. c. 43. p. 91. Theodore Gaza acknowledges 
the ſame, and therefore adds 5h dy g » xupius 
ay kin Zebpov ral for theſe reaſons this (meaning 

the Subjunfive) cannot properly be an Article. And 

juſt before he ſays, xp 9tpny dhe ro wor- 
%0y ——however properly ſpeaking it is the Prepoſitive is 
the Article. Gram. Introd. L. IV. The Latins there- 
fore have undoubtedly done better in ranging it with 
the Pronouns. 
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Theſe would apparently be two diſtin& Ch. V. 
Sentences. Suppoſe, inſtead of the Se- — 


cond, LioHr, I were to place the prepo- 
ſitive Pronoun, Ir, and ſay LIGHT rs 4 | 
Body; 1T moves with great celerity—the 
Sentences would {till be diſtin& and two. 
But if J add 4 Connective (as for Example 
an AND) ſaying—LI T is a Body, AND 
it moves with great celerity— I then by 
Connection make the two into one, as 
by cementing many Stones I make one 
fe Mm py 9 5 


Now it is in the united Powers of a Con- 
nective, and another Pronoun, that we may 


ſee the force, and character of the Pro- 


noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 
in the place of anD Ir, we ſubſtitute 
THAT, or WHICH, ſaying LICHT 7 a 
Body, wich moves with great celerity 
—the Sentence ſtill retains its Unity and 
Perfectian, and becomes it poſſible more 
| compa® than before. We may with juſt 
reaſon therefore call this Pronoun the 
SUBJUNCTIVE, becauſe it cannot (like 
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Ch. V. the Prepoſitive) introduce an original Sen- 


tence, but only ſerves to ſubjoin one to ſome 
other, which is previous (&). 


THE 


 (#) Hence we ſee why the Pronoun here mentioned 
is always neceſ/arily the Part of ſome complex Sentence, 
which Sentence contains, either expreſt or underſtood, 
two Verbs, and two Nominatives. | 


Thus in that Verſe of Horace, 
Qui metuens vivit, liber mihi non erit unguam. 


Ille non erit liber—1s one Sentence; qui metuens vivit— 
is another. Ille and Qui are the two Neminatives ; 


Erit and Vivit, the two Verbs; and fo in all other in- 


ſtances. 


The following paſſage from Apollonius (though 


ſomewhat corrupt in more places than one) will ſerve 
to ſhew, whence the above Speculations are taken. 


To uroraxlmov FILE eri pTrjec 1040 Oigerai, guide 


a 8 * as 7 — — , * / \ | 
den,, d Ing avaDopas Ty Wpoxtijuevy Go paTi Ü 


» — £e — Fl » / * * *" 7 E 
evreu)ev amAs ACYOV & Wap. xala TV Tw duo pn- 


roy cilaEν (Aiyw i ri GVCMATL, X, TYV αοντν 
E U Y g i » X TYV H &UTW 


73 C0) imp mew maptirero ro K AI oudicun. 
Kore pts (lege TO KAI yap xowor ptr) Waprra- 
= Cave 


1 
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Tux Application of this SUBJUNCTIVE» Ch. v. 
like the other Pronouns, is univerſal. It ——— 
| ay * 


— 


2 


* — 


—— 


Saut To avopun To Wpottijarvovy SHA d Sr Eο ALY OV 
WAITS 2 ETEpov p Wap, x J ro To, IIA- 
PETENETO O TPAMMATIKOZ, 02 
AIEAEZATO, duapes Tov aurov arri TE 
(forſ. rv) O PPAMMATIKOE HAPETENE- 
TO, KAI AIEAEZATO. The ſubjunctive Article, 

| (that is, the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to a Verb 
of its own, and yet is connected withal to the antecedent 

| Noun. Hence it can never ſerve to conſtitute a ſimple 
Sentence, by reaſon of the Syntax of the two Verbs, I mean 

that which reſpects the Noun or Antecedent, and that 

which reſpefs the Article or Relative. The ſame tes fal- 

| lows as to the Conjunction, AND. This Copulative aſ- 
ſumes the Antecedent Noun, which is capable of being ap- 
plied to many Subjects, and by connecting to it a new Sen- 
tence, of neceſſity aſſumes a new Verb alſo. And hence it is 
that the Words—the Grammarian came, WHO diſ- 
courſed—form in power nearly the ſame ſentence, as if 
zwe were to ſay—the Grammarian came, AND dif- 

courſed. Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. c 43. p. 92. See 

alſo an ingenious French Treatiſe, called Grammaire 
generale & raiſonnee, Chap. II - 


22223 


N 


The Latins, in their Strufture of this Subjunctive, 
ſeem to have well repreſented its compound Nature of 
part Pronoun, and part Connective, in forming their 

; G | QUI 
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Ch. V. may be the Subſtitute of all kinds of Sub- 
— ſtantives, natural, artificial, or abſtract; as 
well as general, ſpecial, or particular. We 

may ſay, the Animal, Which, &c. the Man, 

IWhom, &c. the Ship, Which, &c. Alex- 

ander, V. ko, &c. B ucephalus, That, &c. | 

Virtue, Which, Kc. &c. 


Nax, it may even be the Subſtitute of 
all the other Pronouns, and is of courſe 
therefore expreſſive of all three Perſons. 
Thus we ſay, I, wo now read, have near 
Aniſbed this Chapter; Tuou, wuo now 

readefl ; Hx, wo now readeth, &c. &c. 


Axp thus is THis SUBJUNCTIVE truly 
a Prongun from its Sub/titution, there be- 


ing 


Jul & qu1s from QUE and 18, or (if we go with Sca- 
liger to the Greek) from KAI and OE, KAI and | 
O. Fecal. de Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 127. 


Ho uE alſo expreſſes the Force of this SubjunFive, 
Pronoun or Article, by help of the Prepoſitive and a 
Cennective, exactly conſonant to the Theory here eſta- 

bliſhed, See Nliad. A. ver. 270, 553. N. 571, II. 


545 1575 158. 
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ing no Subſtantive exiſting, in whoſe place Ch. V. 
it may not ſtand. At the ſame time, it i 


eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from the other Pro- 


nouns, by this peculiar, that it is not only 


a Subſtitute, but withal a Connective C. 


 AnD 


G ——_—— ts 


mod id. FR — 8 — D 


; — — 


(1) Before we quit this Subject, it may not be im- 


proper to remark, that in the Greet and Latin Tongueg | 
| the two principal Pronouns, that is to fay, the Firſt 


and Second Perſon, the Ego and the Tu are implied in 
the very Form of the Verb itſelf (ye, yeaPus, 


cribo, ſcribis) and are for that reaſon never expreft, 
unleſs it be to mark a Contradiſtinetion; ſuch as in 


Virgil, 


Nos patriam fag imus; Tu, Titre, lentus in aner 


| Formoſam reſonare doces, &c. 


This however is true with reſpect only to the Cafus 


rectus, or Nominative of theſe Pronouns, but not with 


reſpeCt to their obligue Caſes, which muſt always be 
added, becauſe tho' we ſee the EGO in Amo, and the 


Tu in Amas, we ſee not the Ts or M in Amat, or 


Amant. 


Yet even theſe obligus Caſes appear in a different 
manner, according as they mark Contradiſtinction, 


or not. If they contradiſtinguiſh, then are they cem - 
monly placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at 
leaſt before the Verb, or leading Subſtantive. 


_= va Thus 


m AAA ic 
— — ä.. 


— 


43 * 


Dr 


— —— — 


—jů7 c 


— — Lie ve! 


1 
= — 
— 
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Ch. V. AND now to conclude what we have 
| faid concerning Subſtantives. All Sus- 
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STANTIVES 
Thus * 
Quid The eſea, magnum 
Quid memorem We Er N11 | genes ab Fove ſummo. 
Thus _ | 


TMIN AV Seel 450 
ne. NR MOI Auer. Om — ihe * 


where the Taα⁹́ and the Me} ſtand, as 6 
guiſhed, and both have precedence of their reſpective 


Verbs, the Tun even leading the whole Sentence. 


In other inſtances, theſe Pronouns commonly take their 
place behind the Verb, as may be ſeen in examples 


every where obvious. The Greek Language went far- 


ther ſtill. When the oblique Caſe of theſe Pronouns 


happened to contradiſtinguiſh, they aſſumed a peculiar 
Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 


ohr, or Pronouns uprightly accented. When 


they marked no ſuch oppoſition, they not only took 
their place behind the Verb, but even gave it their Ac- 


cert, and (as it were) inclined themſelves upon it. And 
hence they acquired the name of Eyxairixai, that is, 
Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. The Greeks too had in 
the firſt perſon Eur, Euoi, 'Ept for Contradiſtinctives, 
and Mz, Mol, Mt for Enclitics. And hence it was that 


Abpollonius contended, that in the paſſage above quoted 
from the firſt Iliad, we ſhould read Taida d EM Ol, 
EE for 


r 


. 


N 
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STANTIVES are either Primary, or Se- Ch. V. 
condary, that is to ſay, according toa Lan- 
guage more familiar and known, are ei- 
ther Nouns or PRonouns. The Nouxs 
denote Subſtances, and thoſe either Na- 
tural, Artificial, or Abſtract -r. They 
moreover denote Things either General, or 
Special, or Particular. The PRoNouNs, 


their Subſtitutes, are either Prepo/itrve, 


or Subjunctive. Tn PREPOSITIVE is 
diſtinguiſhed into hee Orders called the 
Firſt, the Second, and the Third Perſon. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE includes the powers 


01 of. 


—_ _— 


for ward d MOT, on account of the Contradiſtinc- 
tion, which there occurs between the Grecians and 
 Chryſes. See Apoll. de Syntaxi L. I. c. 3. f. 20. 
L. II. c. 2. p. 102, 103. 


This Diverſity between the Contradiſtinctive Pro- 
nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 
Engliſh Tongue. When we ſay. Give me Content, 


the (Me) in this caſe is a perfect Enclitic. But when 
we ſay, Give Me Content, Give Him his thouſands, the 
(Me) and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ſtand in 

oppoſition, aſſume an Accent of their own, and ſo be- 


come the true oeboroveuivas. 


Ses before p. 37, 38. 
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Ch. V. of all thoſe three, having ſuperadded, as 


of its own, the peculiar force of a Con- 
neftive. ER 


_ Havine done with SuBSTANTIVES, 
we now proceed to ATTRIBUTIVES, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Concerning Attributives. 


Tramurives are all theſe princi- Ch.VI, 

pal Words, that denote Attributes, 
conſidered as Attributes. Such for exam- 

ple are the Words, Black, White, Great, 

Little, Wiſe, Eloquent, Writeth, Wrote, 

ata &c. (a). 


I 


(a) In the above liſt of Words are included what 
Grammarians called Aadjectives, Verbs, and Participles, 
| in as much as all of them equally denote the Attributes 
; of Subſtance. Hence it is, that as they are all from 
their very nature the Predicates in a Propoſition (being 
all predicated of ſome Subject or Subſtance, Snow it 
white, Cicero writeth, &c.) hence I ſay the Appella- 
tion PHMA or VERB is employed by Logicians in an 
extended Senſe to denote them all. Thus Ammonius ex- 
plaining the reaſon, why Ariſtotle in his Tract de In- 
terpretatione calls aeuxos a Verb, tells us Tacav On, 
XaxnYopturvey Fp © WEoTHCEL Toizrav, PHMA 
vate hal, that every Sound articulate, that forms the 
G4 Pre- 
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Cb. VI. HoweveR, previouſly to theſe, and to 
—— every other poſſible Attribute, whatever a 


thing may be, whether black or white, 
ſquare or round, wiſe or eloquent, writ- 
ing or thinking, it muſt fr/ of neceſſity 
EX1ST, before it can poſſibly be any thing 


6 For Ex1STENCE may be conſidered 


as an univerſal Genus, to which all things 


of all kinds are at all times to be referred. 
The Verbs therefore, which denote it, 


claim precedence of all others, as being 


eſſential to the very being of every Pro- 
poſition, in which they may ſtill be found, 


either expreſt, or by implication ; expreſt, 
as when we ſay, The Sun 1s bright ; by 
im- 


Predicate in a Propoſition, is called a VERB. p. 24. 
Edit. Ven. Priſcian's obſervation, though made on 
another occaſion, is very pertinent to the preſent. Nor 


Declinatio, ſed proprietas excutienda eſt ſignificationis. 
L. II. p. 576. And in another place he ſays 


 femilituds declinationts emnimodo conjungit vel diſcernit partes 


4 


— nen 


erationis inter ſe, ſed vis ipſius fignificationts, L. XIII. 
P- 970: ä 
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implication, as when we ſay, The Sun Ch. VI. 
riſes, which means, when reſolved, The 

Sun ls riſing (b). 


THE Verbs, Is, Groweth, Becometh, 
Et, Ft, UT &pYel, 291, WA Et, viyve ra, are 
all of them uſed to expreſs this general 
Genus. The Latins have called them 
Verba Subſtantiva, Verbs Subſtantrue, but 
the Greeks Piumræ Yrapxma, Verbs of 
Exiſtence, a Name more apt, as being 

of greater latitude, and comprehending Y 
equally as well Attribute, as Subſtance. | 
The principal of thoſe Verbs, and which | 
we ſhall here particularly conſider, is the 
Verb, Eg, Eft, Is. „„ 


Now all ExisTENCE is either abſo- 
lute or qualified -H ute, as when we 
ſay, B IS; qualified, as when we ſay, B 
IS AN ANIMAL; B IS BLACK, IS ROUND, 
. LT 


W:irtn 


e 


() See Metaphyſ. Ariſtot. L. V. c. 7. Edit, Du- Vall 


"IP . > 4 
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Ch. Vl. Wirz reſpect to this difference, the 
verb (1s) can by itſelf expreſs abſolute 


Exiſtence, but never the qualiſied, with- 


out ſubjoining the particular Form, be- 


cauſe the Forms of Exiſtence being in 
number infinite, if the particular Form 


be not expreſt, we cannot know which is 
intended. And hence it follows, that 


when (1s) only ſerves to ſubjoin ſome 


ſuch Form, it has little more force, than 


that of a mere Aſſertion. It is under the 


ſame character, that it becomes a latent 
part in every other Verb, by expreſſing 
that Aſſertion, which is one of their Eſ- 


ſentials. Thus, as was obſerved juſt be- 
fore, Riſeth means, 1s ring; Writeth, 


Is writing. 


 A6ain—As to ExisTENCRE in gene- 


ral, it is either mutable, or immutable; mu- 


table, as in the Objects of Senſation ; im- 


mutable, as in the Objefts of Intellection 
and Science. Now mutable Objects exiſt 


all in Time, and admit the ſeveral Di- 
ſtinctions 
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ſtinctions of preſent, paſt, and future. Ch. VI. 
But immutable Objects know no ſuch Di- 


Ainctions, but rather ſtand oppoſed to all 
— temporary. 


| And hence two different Significations 
of the ſubſtantive Verb (1s) according 
as it denotes mutable, or immutable Be- 
V 


— 


Fon example, if we ſay, This Orange 
is ripe, (is) meaneth, that it exifteth 2 

now at this preſent, in oppoſition to paſt. 
time, when it was green, and to Future 
time, when 1t will be rotten. 


Bur if we ſay, The Diameter of the 
Square is incommenſurable with its fide, 
we do not intend by (is) that it is incom- 
menſurable now, having been formerly 
commenſurable, or being to become fo 
hereafter ; on the contrary we intend that 
Perfection of Exiſtence, to which Time 
and zts Diſtinctions are utterly unknown. 
It is under the ſame meaning we employ. 

this 
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92 HE RM E S. 
Ch. VI. this Verb, when we ſay, TRUTH IS, 
or, Gop 1s. The oppoſition is not of 
Time preſent to other Times, but of neceſ- 
| fary Exiſtence to all temporary Exiſtence 
whatever (c). And ſo much for Verbs of 
Exiſtence, nen called Verbs en. 


ive. 


Wr are now to deſcend to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, ſuch as black 
and white, to write, to ſpeak, to walk. 
&c. among which when compared and 
oppoſed to each other, one of the moſt 

eminent diſtinctions appears to be this. 
Some, by being joined to a proper Sub- 
ſtantive 


= —— ͤ — * ” 


(c) Cum enim dicimus, DEus EST, non eum dicumus 
NUNC ESSE, ſed tantum Id SUBSTANTIA ESSE, ut 
hoc ad immutabilitatem petius ſubſtantia, quam ad tempus 
aliguad referatur. Si autem dicimus, DIES EST, ad nul. 
lam diet ſub/lantiam pertinet, niſi tantum ad temporis con- 
ftitutionem ; hic enim, quod ſigniſicat, tale e, tanquam 
i dicamus, NUNC EST. Quare cum dicimus ESSE, ut 
Jubflantiam deſignemus, ſimpliciter EST addimus ; cum 
vero ita ut aliquid preſens ſignificetur, ſecundum Tempus. 
Boeth. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 307. See alſo Plat. Tim, 
p. 37: 38. Edit. Serrani. 
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"Handles make without farther help à per- Ch. VI. 
fe aſſertive Sentence; while the reſt, 


tho otherwiſe perfect, are in tis 9 
deficient. 


| To explain by an example. When 
we ſay, Cicero eloquent, Cicero wiſe, theſe 
are imperfect Sentences, though they de- 
note a Subſtance and an Attribute. The 
reaſon is, that they want an Aſſertion, 
to ſhew that ſuch Attribute appertains to 
ſuch Subſtance. We muſt therefore call 
in the help of an Aſſertion elſewhere, an 


(1s) or a (was) to complete the Sentence, 
laying, Cicero is wiſe, Cicero was elo- 


quent. On the contrary, when we fay, 


Cicero writeth, Cicero walketh, in inſtan- 
ces like theſe there is no ſuch occaſion, 


becauſe the Words /writeth} and walk- 


eth) imply in their own Form not an At- 
tribute only, but an Aſſertion likewiſe. 


Hence it is they may be reſolved, the one 


into 1s and Writing, the other into I 


and Walking. 


Now 
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Now all thoſe Attributives, which have 


— this complex Power of denoting both an 


Attribute and an Aſſertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
call VERBS. If we refolve this complex 
Power into its diſtinct Parts, and take Zhe 
Attribute alone without the Aſſertion, then 
have we PAR TICIIES. All other Attri- 
butives, beſides the two Species before, 


are included together i in the Fr N ame 


of ADJECTIVES. 


AND hes it is, that All ATTRIBU- 
TIVES are either Vers, PARTICIPLES, 
or ADJECTIVES. 


BESsIDES the Diſtinctions abovemen- 
tioned, there are others, which deſerve 
notice. Some Attributes have their Eſ- 
ſence in Mation; ſuch are to walk, to fly, 
to firike, to live. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion; ſuch are to flop, to 
reſt, to ceaſe, to die. And laſtly, others 
have it in ſubjects, which have nothing to 
do 
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do with either Motion or its Privation ; Ch. VI. 
ſuch are the Attributes of, Great and Lit 
tle, White and Black, Wiſe and Foohſh, 

and in a word the ſeveral Quantities, and 

| Qualities of all Things. Now theſe laſt 

are ADJECTIvEs; thoſe which denote 
Motions, or their Privation, are either 
VERBs or PARTICIPLES. a 


Ab this Circumſtance leads to a far- 
ther Diſtinction, which may be explained 
as follows. That a/l Motion is in Time, 
and therefore, wherever it exiſts, implies 
Time as its concomitant, is evident to all 
and requires no proving. But beſides this, 
_ all Reſt or Privation of Motion implies Time 
likewiſe. For how can a thing be ſaid to 
reſt or ſtop, by being in one Place for one 
| Inſtant only ? — ſo too is that thing, which 
moves with the greateſt velocity. + To 
ſtop therefore or reſt, is to be in one Place 
for more than one Inſtant, that is to ſay, 


TY 


Auring 


+ Thus Proclus in the Beginning of his Treatiſe 
concerning Motion. Hpepury 85s 70 ed riper H y5epe 
iv T2 @uTY TOTS OV, g aUT0, g rd hipn. 
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Ch. vl. during an Extenſion between two Inſlants, 
and is of courſe gives us the Idea of 


TIME. As therefore Motions and their Pri- 
vation imply Time as their concomitant, ſo 
VERBS, which denote them, come to de- 
note TIE alſo (4). And hence the origin 
and uſe of TENsEs, © which are ſo many 
different forms, aſſigned to each Verb, 
( to ſhew, without altering its principal 
„meaning the various TIMES in which 
« ſuch meaning may exiſt.” Thus Scri- 
bit, Scripfit, Scripſerat, and Scribet, denote 
all equally the Attribute, To Write, while 
the difference between them, is, that they 
denote JJ” . in different Times. 


SHOULD 


_— — n ” * — I 


2 


(aA) The antient Authors of Dialectic or Logic have 
well deſcribed this Property. The following is part 
of their Definition of a Verb——pnp di ig 70 wpos- 
Tnwaivo xpover, a Verb is ſomething, which fignifie® 
Time OVER AND ABOVE (for ſuch is the force of the 
Propoſition, ITess.) If it ſhould be aſked, over and 
above what ? It may be anſwered over and above its 
principal Signification, which is to denote ſome moving 
and energizing Attribute. See Ariſt. de Interpret. c. 3- 


together with his Commentators Ammonius and Boe- 
Mes, 
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SHOULD it be 4 whether Time it- 
ſelf may not become upon occaſion the 
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Ch. VI. 
— 


Verb's principal Signification; it is anſwer- 


ed, No. And this appears, becauſe 7he 


fame Time may be denoted by different 


verbs (as in the words, wwriteth and ſpeak- 
eth and different Times by the ſame Verb 


(as in the words, writeth and wrote F, nei- 


ther of which could happen, were Time 
any thing more, than a mere Concomitant. 
Add to this, that when words denote. 
Time, not collaterally, but principally, 


they ceaſe to be verbs, and become either 


adjectives, or ſubſtantives. Of the ad- 


jective kind are Timely, Yearly, Dayly, 


Hourly, &c. of the ſubſtantive kind are 


Time, Year, Day, Hour, &c. 


Tar moſt obvious divifion of T1ME is 
into Preſent, Paſt, and Future, nor is any 
language complete, whoſe verbs have 
not Tensts, to mark theſe diſtinctions. 
But we may go (till farther. Time paſt 
and future are both infinitely extended. 

H Hence 
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Ch. VI. Hence it is that in univerſal Time paſt we 
may aſſume many particular Times paſt, 


and in univerſal Time future, many parti- 
cular Times future, ſome more, ſome leſs 
remote, and correſponding to each other 
under different relations. Even preſent 
Time itſelf is not exempt from theſe dif- 
ferences, and as neceſſarily implies ſome 
degree of Extenſion, as does every given 
line, however minute. 


H ERE then wa are to ſeek for the 
reaſon, which firſt introduced into lan- 
guage that variety of Tenſes. It was not 
it ſeems enough to denote indęfinitely (or 
by Aoriſts) mere Preſent, Paſt, or Future, 
but it was neceſſary on many occaſions to 
define with more preciſion, what kind of 
Paſt, Preſent, or Future. And hence 
the multiplicity of Futures, Præterits, 
and even Preſent Tenſes, with which all 
languages are found to abound, and 
without which it would be n to af- 
certain our Ideas. 


How- 
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How EER as the knowledge of TENSES Ch. VI. 
depends on the theory of TI ME, and this 
is a ſubject of no mean ſpeculation, we 
ſhall reſerve it by itſelf for the following 
| chapter. „ 


= CWHAELT 
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CHAP. VII. 


Concerning Time, and Tenſes. 


C. VII. Hin and Sac have this in com- 
1 mon, that they are both of them by 
nature things continuous, and as ſuch they 
both of them imply Extenſion. Thus be- 
tween London and Saliſbury there is the 
Extenſion of Space, and between Yeſterday 

and To-morrow, the Extenſion of Tine. 

But in this they differ, that all the parts of 

Space exiſt at once and together, while thoſe 

of Time only exiſt in Tranſition or Suc- 

ceſſion (a). Hence then we may gain ſome 
Idea of TIME, by conſidering it under the 

N notion 
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(a) See Vol. I. p. 275. Note XIII. To which we 
may add, what is ſaid by Ammonius duo yap pe 
d du viirarai, A 1 x povrev To NTN - 
tv yap Ta yiveolas x, Obeięec hal to c ́. Time 
doth not ſubſift the whole at once, but only in a ſingle Now 
or INSTANT ; for it hath its Exiſtence in becoming and in 
ceaſing to be. Amm in Predicam, p. 82. b. 
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notion of a tranſient Continuity. Hence C. VII. 
alſo, as far as the affections and proper 
ties of Tranſition go, Time is different 

from Space; but as to thoſe of Exten- 

fron and Continuity, they perfectly co- 
eie. | 


Lr us take, for example, ſuch a part 
of Space, as a Line. In every given Linz 
ve may aſſume any where a Point, and 
therefore in every given Line there may be 
aſſumed infinite Points. So in every given 
Tinu we may aſſume any where a Now 
or Inſtant, and therefore in every given 
Time there may be aſſumed infinite Nows 
or Inſtants. | . 


FAR THER ſtill-A Pol Nr is the Bound | 
of every finite Line; and a Now or Ix- 
STANT, of every finite Time. But altho' 

they are Bounds, they are neither of them . 
Parts, neither the Point of any Line, nor 
the Now or Inſtant of any Time. If this 
appear ſtrange, we may remember, that 
the parts of any thing extended are neceſ- 
lg: farily 
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C. VII. farily extended alſo, it being eſſential to 
their character, that they ſhould meaſure 


their Whole. But if a Point or Now were 


extended, each of them would contain 
within itſelf finite other Points, and in- 


finite other Novus (for theſe may be aſſumed 
infinitely within the minuteſt Extenſion). 


and this, it is evident, would be abſurd and 


im * 


wow aſſertions therefore being ad- 
mitted, and both Points and Nows being 


taken as Bounds, but notas Parts ( 2) it will 


follow, 


(5) ——PÞavegoy er! 28 ps0pL0v To NYN Tv edu, | 
Gomep 20 as Fryjacnt THE pajppans* as d papupentt de 
Tn pics Ai. It is evident that A Now or Inſtant is 


no more a part of Time, than PoINTs are of a Line. 


The parts indeed of one Line are two other Lines. Natur, 


Auſc. L. IV. c. 17. And not long before—To d 
NIN 8 Hο perprt, Te yp To pig», » g- 


NEIN ba dt rd d E TW putpw” o os XPONOE & 
Joxer ovgxeiol ay ix ww NYN. A Now is no Part of 
Time; for a Part is able to meaſure its Whole, and the 
While is neceſſarily made up of its Parts; but Tims doth 
not appear to be made up of Nows. Ibid, c. 14. 
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follow, that in the ſame manner as the ſame C. VII. 
Point may be the End of one Line, and the —w— 
Beginning of another, ſo the ſame Now or 
Inſtant may be the End of one Time, 

and the Beginning of another. Let us 


| ſuppoſe for example, the Lines, A B, BC. 


I Gay that the Point B, is the End of the 
Line AB, and the Beginning of the Line, 
BC. In the ſame manner let us ſuppoſe 
AB, BC to repreſent certain Times, and 
let B be a Now or Inſtant. In ſuch caſe 
I fay that the [fant B is the End of the 

Time AB, and the Beginning of the Time, 
BC. I fay likewiſe of theſe two Times, 
that with reſpect to the Now or [n/tant, 
which they include, the firſt of them is 
neceſſarily PasT T1ME, as being previous 
to it; the other is neceſſarily FUTURE, as 
being ſubſequent. As therefore every Now 

. H 4 or 
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C. VII. or InsTANT always exiſts in Time, and 
—r— without being Time, is Time's Bound; the 
Bound of Completion to the Paſt, and the 
Bound of Commencement to the Future: 
from hence we may conceive its nature or 
end, which is 7 be the Medium of Conti- 


nuity between the Paſt and the Future, ſo as 


ty render Time, thro' all its Parts, one In- 
tire and Perfect Whole (c). 


FRroM the above ſpeculations, there 
follow ſome concluſions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till they have 

been attentively conſidered. In the firſt 
place there cannot (ſtrictly ſpeaking) be any | 


Juch 


— 


— — 


— 5 2 — i — — — 


(c) To & NTN ig owixaz xpor, Gorep AH 
On. cite. 2p re Xpovor, Tov verde. Xs rin. 
von, 0 de Wipes Xpore egi ifs yap Ty fab a, 
* & return. A Now or Inflant is (as was ſaid be- 
fare) the Continuity or holding together of Time ; for it 
makes Time continuous, the paſt and the future, and is in 
general its beundary, as being the beginning of one Time 
and the ending of another. Natur. Auſcult. L IV, 
c. 19. Euvixis in this place means not Continuity, as 
i ſtanding for Extenſion, but rather that Junction or Hold- 
ing together, by which Extenſion is imparted to other 
things, 
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fuch thing as Time preſent. For if all Time C. VII. 
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be tranſient as well as continuous, it cannot oY 


like a Line be preſent all together, but part 


will neceſſarily be gone, and part be com- 


ing. If thereſore any portion of its con- 
tinuity were to be preſent af once, it would 

ſo far quit its tranſient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if no portion of its con- 


tinuity can be thus preſent, how can Time 
poſſibly be preſent, to which ſuch Conti- 
nuity is eſſential? 8 


FaxTreR than this—If there be no 


ſuch thing as Time Preſent, there can be no 


Senſation of Time by any one of the ſenſes. 
For ALL SENSATION the Preſent only, 
the Paſt being preſerved not by Senſe but by 
Memory, and the Future being anticipated 
by Prudence only and wiſe Foreſight. 


Bur if 20 Portion of Time be the ob- 


Jet of any Senſation ; farther, if the Pre- 


ſent 


8 ak —— _— 


1 Tavry Yap (acht. "A ) dure To AAR, dure 
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C. VII. ſent never exiſt ; if the Paſt be 10 more; 
it the Future be not as yet; and if theſe 


are all the parts, out of which TIME is 
compounded : how ſtrange and ſhadowy 


2 Being do we find it? How nearly ap- 


proaching to a perfect Non-entity (d)? 
Let us try however, ſince the ſenſes fail 


us, if we have not faculties of higher 


power, to ſeize this fleeting Being. 


TAE World has been likened to a va- 


riety of Things, but it appears to reſem- 


ble no one more, than ſome moving ſpec- 
. tacle 


— 


(4d) „Ori AU By MW; U iow, 7 dis — auvleas, 
Ix ro dt Tis av Umonleuoeie' T0 patv ap als yay, 
Bp ek \ , BS OE. , * 
„0 8 kg. To Os Gt, & BTW E5iV" ix d ür 3 
© Artie x; 6 at Aapcarpir lg” yporO” eſxeirai · 


To d £x un r ouſxeimevor,  advarov av ot xati- 


or at leaſi has but a faint and obſcure exiſtence, one may 
ſuſpect from hence. A part of it has been, and is no more; 

a part of it is coming, and is not as yet; and out of theſe 
is made that infinite Time, which is ever to be aſſumed ſtill 


farther and farther. Now that which is made up of no- 


thing but Non-entities, it ſhould ſeem was impoſſible ever to 
participate of Entity. Natural. Auſc. L. IV. c. 14. 
See alſo Philop. M. S. Com. in Nicomach. p. 10. 
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tacle (ſuch as 2 proceſſion or a triumph) C. vn. 
that abounds in every part with ſplendid 


objects, ſome of which are ſtill departing, 
as faſt as others make their appearance. 
The Senſes look on, while the fight paſſes, 
perceiving as much as is immediately preſent, 
which they report with tolerable accuracy to 
the Soul's ſuperior powers. Having done 

this, they have done their duty, being con- 
cerned with nothing, ſave what is preſent 


and inſtantaneous. But to the Memory, to 


the Imagination, and above all to the Intel-. 
1:8, the ſeveral Nos or Inftants are not loſt, 
as to the Senſes, but are preſerved and made 

objects of fleady comprehenſion, however in 
their own nature they may be tranſitory and 
paſing. Nov it is from contemplating two 
cor more of theſe Inſtants under one view, 
_ © together with that Interval of Continuity, 
* which ſubſiſts between them, that we 


acquire inſenſibly the Idea of Tims (e).“ 
„ 


(e) Tere Papir yeyorivas xpovor, orav TE Wporips 


8 dige ty Th xn Glchnνοο AaCipe, OpiCopes 
: d 
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C. VII. For example: The Sun riſes; this I re- 
member; it riſes again; this too I remem- 
ber. Theſe Events are not together; there 

15 


—8—8̃— 


| #t T5 ao *%, Go vmrorabtiv , Y Ntragd T4 
br reger dr Yap TH duęa ere TE jaiT8 vono we 
prev, 9 d kin A quNνẽỹ te NYN, To u porto, 
To d Ugtpov, Tore rar Papi k XPONON. 
It is then we ſay there has been TIME, when we can ac. 
guire a Senſation of prior and ſubſequent in Motion. But 
_ wwe diſtinguiſh and ſettle theſe two, by conſidering one fir ſt, 
then the other, together with an interval between them dif- 
ferent from both. For as often as we concetve the Extremes 
to be different from the Mean, and the Soul talks of two 
Now's, one prior and the other ſubſequent, then it is we ſay 
there is TIME, and this it is we call TIME. Natural. 
Auſcult. L. IV. c. 16. Themi/tius's Comment upon 
this paſſage is to the ſame purpoſe. "Orav yap 0 vs 
_ @vaporoveis 7s NIN, © big times, erte wd tiny 
ro ThHpepo), TOTE H Xpovor fubus fvevonoev, dr Twv duo 
NTN beute, dor UT Weparwy doro Xx) BTW A 
Exel, dri Wooov irs Werhaiding wowny & funded, 
cio if amtips 1e TIX U die nos dor“ 
vf For when the Mind, remembering the Now, 
which it talked of yeſterday, talks again of another Now 
to-day, then it is it immediately bas an idea of TIME, ter- 
minated by theſe tus Notos, as by two Boundaries; and 
thus is it enabled to ſay, that the Quantity is of fifteen, or 
of ſiuteen hours, as if it were to ſever a Cubit's length 


from an infinite Line by two Points. Themilt, Op. edit. 
Aldi. p. 45: b, 
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is an Extenſion between them—not how. C. VII. 
ever of Space, for we may ſuppoſe the place 
of riſing the ſame, or at leaſt to exhibit no 
ſenſible difference. Yet ſtill we recognize 
ſome Extenſion between them. Now what 

is this Extenſion, buf a natural Day? And 

what is that, but pure Time? It is after the 

fame manner, by recognizing two new 
Moons, and the Extenſion between theſe: 
two vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenſion 
between theſe ; that we gain Ideas of other 
Times, ſuch as Months and Tears, which are 
all ſo many Intervals, deſcribed as above; 

chat is to ſay,paſſing Intervals of Continuity 
between two Inſtants viewed together, 


Ay thus it is THE MinD acquires the 
Idea of Time. But this Time it muſt be 
remembered is PasT TiME ONLY, which 
is always the „et Species, that occurs to 
the human intellect. How then do we 
acquire the Idea of TIME FuTuRE ? The 
anſwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation. 
Should it be demanded ſtill farther, And 
what is Anticipation ? We anſwer, that in 
this 


HERMES. 


C. VII. this caſe it is a a kind of reaſoning by analogy 
"Ro ſimilar to ſimilar; from ſucceſſions = 


of events, that are paſt already, to fimilar 
ſucceſſions, that are preſumed hereafter. 
For example : I obſerve as far back as my 
memory can carry me, how every day has 
deen ſucceeded by a night ; that night, by 
another day; that day, by another night ; 
and ſo downwards in order to the Day that 
is now. Hence then! anticipate a ſimilar 
 fucceſſion from the preſent Day, and thus 
gain the Idea of days and nights in futu- 
_ rity. After the ſame manner, by attending 
to the periodical returns of New and Full 
Moons ; of Springs, Summers, Autumns 
and Winters, all of which in Time paſt I 
find never to have failed, I anticipate a 
like orderly and arverified ſucceſſion, which 
makes Months, and Seaſons, and Years, 
in Time e 


Wr go farther than this, and not only 
thus anticipate in theſe aatural Periods, but 
even in matters of human and civil concern. 
For example: Having obſerved in many 


paſt 


Boot Tun Fiir. 


paſt inſtances how health had ſucceeded C. VII. 


to exerciſe, and ſickneſs to floth; we an- 
ticipate ſuture health to thoſe, who, being 
now ſickly, uſe exerciſe; and future ſick- 
neſs to thoſe, who, being now healthy, are 
ſlothful. It is a variety of ſuch obſerva- 
tions, all reſpecting one ſubject, which when 
ſyſtematized by juſt reaſoning, and made 
habitual by due practice, form the charac- 
ter of a Maſter-Artiſt, or Man of practical 
Wiſdom. If they reſpect the human body 
(as above) they form the Phyſician; if mat- 
ters military, the General; if matters na- 
tional, the Stateſman; if matters of private 
life, the Moraliſt; and the ſame in other 
ſubjeQs. All theſe ſeveral characters in 
their reſpective ways may be ſaid to poſſeſs 
a kind of prophetic diſcernment, which not 
only preſents them re barren proſpect of 
futurity (a proſpect not hid from the mean- 
eſt of men) but ſhews withal thoſe events, 
which are likely to attend it, and thus en- 

ables them to act with ſuperior certainty 
and rectitude. And hence it is, that (if we 
except thoſe, who have had diviner aſſiſt- 
ances) 


— — 
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C. VII. ances) we may juſtly ſay, as was faid of old, 
ee He's the beſt Prophet, who conjeFtures 


well . 


FROM 


— 


(f ) Mavric d d. deus, 9918 biet. xandg. 
So Milton. 


Till ald Experience & attain 
To ſomething like Prophetic Strain. 
Et facile exiſtimari poteſt, mon eſſe quodam- 
modo Divinationem. 


Corn. Nep. in Vit. Attici. 


There i is nothing appears ſo clearly an object of the 
| Mixp or INTELLECT ONLY, as the Future does, ſince 
we can find no place for its exiſtence any where elſe. 
Not but the ſame, if we conſider, 1s equally true of the 
Paſt. For tho' it may have once had another kind of 
being, when (according to common Phraſe) it act, 
| was, yet was it then ſomething Preſent, and not ſome- 
| thing Paſt. As Paſt, it has no exiſtence but in THE 
Maino or MEmosr, ſince had it in fact any other, it 
could not properly be called Paft. It was this intimate 
connection between TIME, and the Sour, that made 
ſome Philoſophers doubt, whether if there was no Soul, 
there could be any Time, ſince J ime appears to have its 
Being in no other region. TIl5Tegov d un dene ung 
tin av 0 X gòvos, G moped rig, x. T. A Natur. 


Auſcult. L. IV. c. 20. Themiftius, who comments 


the above paſſage, expreſſes himſelf more poſitively. 
El Toivuy G1X@5 Atytrat TOTE A¹ον,A e H T0 dgIbH¹¹ 
prrvey, TO Ab T0 epiuntev Innadn qua ui, To Of £v- 
teytig, rabra d 2x av brd, pen Gvros Ty piu - 
Foros 
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"Wha what has been reaſoned it 2p- C. VII. 
pears, that knowledge of 7he = HE 


comes from knowledge of the Paſt ; 
does knowledge of the Paſt from 5 
ledge of the Preſent, ſo that their Order 
Zo us is that of PRESENT, PAST, and 
FUTURE, 


Or theſe 18 of 3 that of 
the Preſent is the loweſt, not only as firſt in 
perception, but as far the more extenſive, 
being neceſſarily common to all animal Be- 
ings, and reaching even to Zoophytes, as 
far as they poſſeſs Senſation. Knowledge 
of the Paſt comes next, which is ſuperior 
to the former, as being confined to thoſe 
animals, that have Memory as well as 
Sen ſes. Knowledge of the Future comes 
laſt, 


corre parte du Wͥ art ive yt, Oavepov ws oux av 0 
| Xp3vos ein, n Zong uns. Them. p. 48. Edit, 
Aldi. Vid. etiam ejuſd. Comm. in Lib. de An. p. 94, 


I 
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a 

| C. VII. laſt, as being derived from the other two, 

'| ART and which is for that reaſon the moſt ex- 

q 4 1 3* cellent as well as the moſt rare, ſince Na- 

i ture in her ſuperadditions riſes from worſe 
1 always to better, and is never found to 

: fink from better down to worſe *. 

1 AND now having ſeen, how we acquire 
, the knowledge of Time paſt, and Time 
3 future; which is firſt in perception, which 
1 firſt in dignity; which more common, 


which more rare; let us compare them 
both to the preſent Now or Inſtant, and 
examine what relations they maintain to- 
wards it. : 8 Oe: 


In the firſt place there may be Times 
both paſt and future, in which the pre- 
ſent Now has no exiſtence, as for example 
in Yeſterday, and To-morrow. 


AGAIN, 


* See below, Note (7) of this Chapter. 
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AGAIN, the i Now may ſo far be- C. vn. 
long to Tine of either fort, as to be the ne 
End of the paſt, and the Beginning of the 
future; but it cannot be included within 
the limits of either. For if it were poſſible, 
kt us ſuppoſe C the preſent Naw included 


"A. 7 


within the limits of the paſt Time AD. 
In fuck caſe ED, part of the paſt Time 
AD, will be ſubſequent to C the preſent 
| Now, and fo of courſe be future. But 
by the Hypotheſis it is paſt, and fo will be 
both Paſt and Future at once, which is 
| abſurd. In the ſame manner we prove 
that C cannot be included within the li- 
mits of a future Time, ſuch as BE. 


WHAT then ſhall we ſay of ſuch Times, 
as this Day, this Month, 7his Year, this 
— 48 Cen- 


_— T7 ED 2 P E . 0 3 © " 
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C. VII. Century, all which include within them 
tlie preſent Now? They cannot be paſt 
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Times or future, from what has been 
proved ; and preſent Time has no exiſtence, 
as has been proved likewiſe &. Or ſhall 
we allow them to be preſent, from the 


preſent Now, which exiſts within them ; 


ſo that from the preſence of that we call 


theſe alſo preſent, tho' the ſhorteſt among 
them has infinite parts always abſent ? If 


ſo, and in conformity to cuſtom we allow 
ſuch Times preſent, as preſent Days, Months, 
Years, and Centuries, each muſt of neceſ- 


ſity be a compound of the Paſt and the Future, 
divided from each other by ſome preſent 


Now or Iaſtant, andzorntly called PRESENT, 
. while that Now remains within them. Let us 


ſuppoſe for example the Time XY, which 


fre LL TT. 4 


let 


* SUP. p. 104. 
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let us call a Day, or a Century; and let C. VII. 
the preſent Now or Inſtant exiſt at A. 
1 ſay, in as much as A exiſts within 
XY, that therefore X A is Time paſt, 
and AY Time future, and the whole 
XA, AY, Time preſent. The ſame 
holds, if we ſuppoſe the preſent Now to 
exiſt at B, or C, or D, or E, or any 
where before V. When the preſent Now 
exiſts at V, then is the whole X Y Time 
paſt, and ſtill more fo, when the Now 
gets to g, or onwards. In like manner 
before the Preſent Now entered X, as 
for example when it was at /, then was 
the whole XY Time ſuture; it was the 
ſame, when the preſent Now was at 
X. When it had paſt that, then XY 
became Time preſent. And thus it is that 
TiME is PRESENT, while paſſing, in its 
PRESENT Now or INs&TANT. It is the 
ſame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere paſling over a Plane, and being 
for that reaſon preſent to it, is only pre- 
ſent to that Plane in a fingle Point at once, 
I while 


— 


—————— U— — — — 


„„jn„n ³· A U . ² wi. ⁵˙—wwA ¶ G 
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C. VII, while during the whole progreſſion its 
parts abſent are infinite (g). 


FROM what has been ſaid, we may 
perceive that ALL TiME, of every deno- 
mination, 


(e) Pr Ack, according to the antients, was either 
mediate, or immediate. I am (for example) in Europe, 
becauſe I am in England; in England, becauſe in Mili. 


hire; in NWiuſtire, becauſe in Saliſbury; in Saliſbury, 
becauſe in my own j in my own houſe, becauſe in 


my fludy, Thus far MeDiaTE PLACE. And what is 
my IMMEDIATE PLACE ? It is the internal Bound of 
that containing Body (whatever it be) which ca-incides 
with the external Bound of my own Body. Te eM - 
rec wigac, xa d wegityes 70 Wieirxoprvev. Now as 
this immediate Place is included within the limits of all 


the former Places, it is from this relation that thoſe me- | 


diate Places alſo are called each of them my Place, tho? 


the leaſt among them ſo far exceed my magnitude. To 


apply this to'VIME. Ihe Preſent Century is preſent in 
the preſeut Tear; that, in the preſent Month; that, in 
the pr :jent Day; that, in the preſent Hour ; that, in the 
preſent Minute. It is thus by circumſcription within 
gircumſcription that we arrive at THAT REAL AND 
INDIVISIBLE INSTANT, which by being itſelf the very 
Eſence of the Preſent diffuſes PRESENCE throughout 

- | SE all 


* 5 
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nomination, is divifible and extended But C. VII. 
if ſo, then whenever we ſuppoſe a definite 


Time, even though it be a Time preſent, it 
muſt needs have a Beginning, a Middle, 
and an End. And ſo much for Time. 


Now from the above doctrine of TIME, 
ve propoſe by way of Hypotheſis the fol- 
lowing Theorie of TENSEs. 


Taz TExsxs are uſed to mark Preſent, 
Paſt, and Future Time, either indefinitely 
8 1 ä with- 


3 — nt 


2 ah uh. 7 


all even the largeſt of Times, which are found to in- 
clude it within their reſpective limits. Nicephorus Blem- 
mides ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe. 'Everws 2 
xb ig 0 | 12 Ar Hp wapanel tg 705 xv 
NTN* Xv prpincc, the HYW⁰ενWPꝛörog xy winnovrog 
cuts, „ dd Trv Wees T0 xugius NT N yeilvieowy 
'NTYN Aeyopevc; 3 A PRESENT TIME there- 
fore is that which adjoins to the REAL Now or INSTANT 
on either fide, being a limited Time made up of Paſt and 
Future, and from its vicinity to that REAL Now ſaid te 
be Now alſo itſelf. Exil. Ouomns KeP. 8. See alſo 
Ariſt. Phyſic. L. VI. c. 2, 3, Sc. 
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C. VII. without reference to any Beginning, Mid- 
ale, or End; or elſe definitely, in reference 


to ſuch diſtinctions,. 


Ir ind:finitely, then have we TukERE 
TENsEs, an Aoriſt of the Preſent, an 
Aoriſt of the Paſt, and an Aoriſt of the 


Future. If definitely, then have we three 


Tenſes to mark the Beginnings of theſe 
three Times; three, to denote their Mid- 


ales; and three to denote their Ends; in 
all Ning, 


Tux three firſt of theſe Tenſes we 


call the Inceptive Preſent, the Inceptive 
Paſt, and the Inceptive Future. The 


three next, the Middle Preſent, the Mid- 
dle Paſt, and the Middle Future. And 
the three laſt, the Completive Preſent, 
the Completive Paſt, and the Completive 


Future, 


Axp thus it is, that the Tenses in their 


- Patural number appear to be TWELVE ; 


three 
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three to denote Time abſolute, and nine to C. VII. 
denote it under its reſpective diftinftions, 


7 Aoriſt of the Preſent. 
Todo. Scribo. I write. 
Aoriſt of the Paſt. 
"Eypala. Scripſi. I wrote. 
Aoriſt of the Future. 
Todi. Scribam. I ſhall write. 


— TTE * 


Inceptive Preſent. 
Mex ypapew. pts ſum, I am. 
going to write, 


Middle or extended Preſent. 
| Tuyxavw yup. Scribo or Scribens 
Jum. I am writing. . 
Completive Preſent. 
 Teypapa. Scripfi. I have written. 


Ja Paſt. 
EH pope. Scripturus eram. I 
was beginning to write, 


Middle 


— — — — . — — — bf — — 


. i 8 
* * * 


bad 
— 


"Inch . I 


— --_ 
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have done writing. 
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Middle or extended Paſt. 
"Eypapoy Or ETUY X,05001 pep nene, 
J was writing. 


Completive Paſt. 
Ey eee v. Scripſeram. 1 bad done 


writing. 


Inceptive Future. 


| MenAtow Ye. Seripturus ero. * 
a ſhall be beginning to write. 


Middle or extended Future. 
"Ecoueu year. Scribens ero. I ſhall 


be writing. 


nd - _— —c 


Completive Future. 
"Eooua VEYPUPWS. Scripſero. J ſhall 


— — 


Ir is not to be expected that the above 
Hypotheſis ſhould be juſtified through all 
inſtances in every language. It fares with 

ES Tenſes, 
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; Tenſes, as whh other affeckione of 1 . 
be the Language upon the whole ever ſo ä 


perfect, much muſt be left, in defiance of 
all analogy, to the harſh laws of mere 
authority and chance. 


IT may not however be improper to 


inquire, what traces may be diſcovered in 


favour of this ſyſtem, either in languages 
_ themſelves, or in thoſe authors who have 


written upon this part of Grammar, or 


laſtly in the nature and reaſon of things. 


In the firſt place, as to AoRIsTs. Aori/ts 


are uſually by Grammarians referred to the 
Paſt ; ſuch are I, I went; ereoov, I fell, 


&c. We ſeldom hear of them in the Fu- 
ture, and more rarely ſtill in the Preſent. 


Yet it ſeems agreeable to reaſon, that 
wherever Time is ſignified without any far- 


ther circumſcription, than that of Simple 


preſent, paſt, or future, the Tenſe is an 


AoRIsST, 


Tuvs 
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c. VII. Tuus Milton, = 
WY Millions of ſpiritual creatures WALK the 


earth 


Unſeen, both when we wake, and when 


_ we ſleep. „ 


Here the verb (wAL k) means not that 


they were walking at that inflant only, 
when Adam ſpoke, but aopigus indefinitely» 
take any inſtant whatever. So when the 
fame author calls Fiypocriſy, | 


ue only Evil, that WALKS ; 
Inviſible, except to God alone, 


the Verb (WAL ks) hath the like aorifica] 
or indefinite application. The ſame may be 
ſaid in general of all Sentences of the no- 
mologic kind, ſuch as 


Ad pænitendum PROPERAT, cito qui 


judicat. 


Avarus, niſi cum moritur, nil recte 


FACIT, &c. 


ALL 


—  — — — 
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| ALL theſe Tenſes are ſo many AogzTs C. VII. 


OF THE PRESENT. 


A Sentences after the ſame 


manner make likewiſe AoRI1sSTS OF THE 


FUTURE. 


Tu nihil ADMITTEsS in te, formidine 
bene. Hor. 


Soto Legilative Sentences, Tias SHALT 
not kill, Thou SHALT not ſteal, &c. for this 
means no one particular future Time, but 
is a prohibition extended indefinitely to 


every part of Time future (h). 


WE 


nn 


(b) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than or- 


dinarily deficient, as to the article of Aori/ts. It has no 
peculiar Form even for an Aoriſt of the Paſt, and there- 
fore (as Priſcian tells us) the Præteritum is forced to do 


the double duty both of that Aoriſt, and of the perfect 


Preſent, its application in particular inſtances being to 


—— 2 rr 


HE NM ES. 


WI paſs from Ani, to THE INCEP= 


— TIVE TENSES. 


Tuksz may be found in part ſupplied 


(like many other Tenſes) by verbs au- 


Xiliar. MEAAQ ypapew. Scripturus su. 
IAM GoING fo write. But the Latins go 
farther, and have a ſpecies of Verbs, de- 
rived from others, which do the duty of 


' theſe Tenſes, and are themſelves for that 


reaſon called Inchoatives or Inceptives. 
Thus from Caleo, I am warm, comes Ca- 
leſco, 1 begin to grow warm; from Tumeo, 
T fwell, comes Tumeſco, I begin to ſwell, 


| Theſe Inchoative Verbs are ſo peculiarly 
_ appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 


that they are defeCtive as to all Tenſes, 
which denote it in its Completion, and 
there = 


ä 
—— 


be gathered. from the Context. Thus it is that FECT | 
means (as the ſame author informs us) both Teroima 
and inoiroz, I have done it, and I did it; vibi both 
Lp and ton, I have juſt ſeen it, and I ſaw it once. 


Priſc. Gram. L. VIII. p. 814, 838. Edit, Putſch. 


1 


the 
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therefore have neither Perfectum, Plus C. vn. 
quam- per fectum, or Perfect Future. There 1 
is likewiſe a ſpecies of Verbs called in Greet 


Egperma, in Latin Deſiderativa, the Deſi- 
deratives or Meditatives, which if they are 


not ſtrictly Inceptives, yet both in Greek 


and Latin have a near affinity with them. 
Such are Toxeunoeiu, Bellaturio, I have : 


| defire to make war; Ppuceiu, Eſurio, I 


long to eat (i). And ſo much for THE 
INCEPTIVE T'exsEs. 


Th two laſt 3 of Tenſes which re- 


main, are thoſe we called (4) THE MIDDLE 
Tenses (which expreſs Time as extended 


and 


—__ 


(i). As all Beginnings have reference to what is fu- 
ture, hence we ſee how properly theſe Verbs are formed, 


future Participle. From wokcpiow and Bewew come 


wont and Bpureiw z from Bellaturus and Eſuras 
come. Ballaturi and Bieri: See Macrobius, p. 691. 
Ed. Var. s waw Ye ut vv dn PEAAZEIONTA 
rei nc yerazox, Plato in Phædone. 


(+) Care muſt be taken not to confound theſe 1 


Tenſes, with the Tenſes of thoſe Verbs, which bear 


the ſame name among Grammarians. 


reel ones from a future Verb, the Latin from a 


— — — — —— 
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C. VII. and paſſing) and the PERFECT or CoMPLE- 
xx, which expreſs its Completion or End. 


Now for theſe the authorities are 
many. | They have been acknowledged 


already in the ingenious Accidence of 
Mr. Hoadly, and explained and confirmed 


by Dr. SamuelClarke, in his rational edition 
of Homer's Illiad. Nay, long before either 


of theſe, we find the ſame ſcheme in Sca- 


zer, and by him (/) aſcribed to + Gro- 


cinus, as its author. The learned Gaza 


(who 


— 


() Ex his percipimus Grocinum acutè admodum Tem- 
fora diviſiſſe, fed minus commodè. Tria enim conſlituit, 
ut nos, ſed gue bifariam ſecat, Per fectum & Imperfectum: 
fic, Preteritum imper fectum, Amabam : Præteritum per- 
feftum, Amaveram. Recte ſane. Et Præſens umper fec+ 
tum, Amo. Refte hactenus; continuat enim amorem, ne- 


que abſolvit. At Præſens perfectum, Amavi : quis hoc 


dicat ?*—De Futuro autem ut non mal: ſentit, ita controver- 
ſum eft. Futurum, inquit, imperfeftum, Amabo : Perfec- 


tum, Amavero. Non malt, inquam : fignificat enim Ama- 


vero, amorem futurum & abſolutum iri : Amabo perfec- 
tionem nullam indicat, De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 113. 
+ His Name was William Grocin, an Engliſhman, 
contemporary with Eraſmus, and celebrated for his 
learning. He went to Florence to ſtudy under Landin, 
and was Profeſſor at Oxford. Spec. Lit. Flor. p. 205. 
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(who was himſelf a Greet, and one of the C. VII. 


ableſt reſtorers of that language in the 
weſtern world) characterizes the Tenſes 


in nearly the ſame manner (n). What 


* hints, is exactly conſonant (7), 
Priſcian 


8 
3 


(n) The PRESENT TENSE (as this Author informs 
us in his excellent Grammar) denotes To fνν,œ—hor 2, 
eTe\ts, that which is now inſtant * incomplete : ; THE 


PERFECTUM, To wapranaulbos apri, » events Te 
ive oro, that which is now immediately paſt, and is the 
Completion of the Preſent ; THe IMPERFECTUM, T6 
Wap j: 0 Artig 732 Wap Xn the extended 
and incompiete part of the Paſt; and THE PLUS N 


PERFECTUM, To wapennulos Wa“ S evrehis Ts 
Wopaxeiuive, that which is paſt long ago, and is the com- 
pletion of the præteritum. Gram. L. IV. 

(n) 'Evreudev d waopeda, ors 8 mapyxnuive our 
TEAELAV CT -T1H 7 TaApaxtifarvec, 711 YE un EVESWOay. 
— Hence we are perſuaded that the Perfeftum dath not ſig- 
nify the completion of the Paſt, but PRESENT COMPLE- 


#108. Apellen. L. III. e. 6. The Reaſon, which per- 


ſuaded him to this opinion, was the application and uſe 


of the Particle av, of which he was then treating, and 


which, as it denoted Potentiality or Contingence, would 


aſſort (he fays) with any of the paſhng, extended, and 


incomplete Tenſes, but never with this PERFECTUM, 


becauſe this implied ſuch a complete and mdefca/cble ex- 


i/tence, as never to be qualified into the nature of a Con- 


K 


tingent. 


HERMES. 


C. VII. Priſcian too advances the ſame doctrine 
from the Stoics, whoſe authority we eſteem 


greater than all the reſt, not only from the 
more early age when they lived, but from 
their ſuperior ſkill in Philoſophy, and their 
peculiar attachment to Dialectic, which 
naturally led them to great accuracy in 
theſe Grammatical Speculations (o). 
, BEFORE 


— - ——_—— 


(o) By theſe Philoſophers the vulgar preſent Tenſe was 
called THE IMPERFECT PRESENT, and the vulgar 
Preteritum, THE PERFECT PRESENT, than which 
nothing can be more conſonant to the ſyſtem that we 
| favour. But let us hear Priſcian, from whom we learn 
theſe facts. PRASENS TEMPUS proprie dicitur, cujus 
pars jam præteriit, pars futura ei. Cum enim Tempus, 
Huvii more, inſiabili volvatur curſu, viæ pundtum habere 
poteft in preſenti, hoc eft, in inflanti. Maxima igitur pars 
ejus ¶ cut dictum ęſi) vel preteriit vel futura efl.—Unde 
STOICI jure HOC TEMPUS PRESENS etiam IMPER- 
FECTUM wvocabant (ut dictum ef) eo quod prior ejus pars, 
que preteriit, tranſacta eſt, deefl autem ſequens, id eſt, 
Futura. Ut /i in medio verſu dicam, ſeribo verſum, pri- 
ore ejus parte ſcriptd; cui adbuc deeft extrema pars, præ- 
ſenti utor verbo, dicendo, ſeribo verſum : ſed Iu PER EC / 
TUM /, quod deeft adbuc verſui, quod ſcribatur Ex 
codem igitur Preſenti naſcitur etiam Perfectum. Si enim 
ad finem per veniat inceptum, flatim utimur PR ETERITO 
'PERFECTO ; continuo enim, ſcripto ad finem verſu, dico, 
ſeripſi verſum.— And ſoon after ſpeaking of the Latin 

* 
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BErokE we conclude, we ſhall add a C. VII. 
few miſcellaneous obſervations, which 


will be more eaſily intelligible from the 
hypotheſis here advanced, and ſerve withal | 
to confirm its truth. 


An firſt the Latins uſed their Præte- 
ritum Perfectum in ſome inſtances after a 
very peculiar manner, ſo as to imply the 
very reverſe of the verb in its natural ſig- 
nification. Thus, VIX IT, ſignified, 18 

_ DEAD; Fuir, ſignified, Now 1s Nor, 18 
No MORE. It was in this ſenſe that Cicero 
addreſſed the People of Rome, when he 
Had put to death the leaders in the Cata- 
| /inarian Conſpiracy. He appeared in the 
K 2 Forum 


ſciendum tamen, quod Remant 


Perfectum, he ſays— 


PR ATERITO PERFECTO non ſelum in re modo complet 
utuntur, (in quo vim habet ejus, qui apud Græcos Tapa- 
eee Vacatur, quem STOICI TEAEION ENEE- 


TN TA nominaverunt) ſed etiam pro Aopiss , 
&c, Lib. VIII. p. 812, 8135 814. 
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C. VII. Forum, and cried out with a loud voice, 
r VIXERUNT. So Virgil, 


— Ful uus Troes, FUIT Lium & 
ingens 
Glhria Dardanidum— Za. II. 


And 


* So among the Romans, when in a Cauſe all the 
Pleaders had ſpoken, the Cryer uſed to proclaim Dix- 
SENT, i. e. they have done ſpeaking. Aſcon. Pæd. in 
Verr. II | 


80 77 bullus ſpeaking of certain Prodigie and evil 


5 Omens. 


Hee ſuerint aim. Sed "oy jam mitis, 4 
Prodigia indemitis merge ſub æquoribus. 
Eleg. II. 5. ver. 19. 
Let theſe Events nave BEEN in days of old ;—by Im- 
plication therefore But HENCEFORTH let them be oo 
may. 
So Eneas in Virgil prays to Phebus. 
Hac Trojana tenus fuerit fortuna ſecuta. 
Let Trojan Fortune (that is, adverſe, like that of Trey, 
ant its inhabitants,) HAVE fo far FOLLOWED us. By 
implication therefore, but let it follow us no farther, 


Hire let it end, Hic fat Finis, as Servius well obſerves 
in the place. 


„„ James: bs the wes ne ts 
ſorce of the Tenſe, but of the Mood, the PRECATIVE 
or IMPERATIVE, not in the Future but in the PasT. 


Sec p. 154, 1555 156. s 
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And again, - > ©. Vi. 
—Locus Ardea quondam ons Cad 


* 


Difus avis, & nunc magnum manet 
Ardea nomen, . 
* Sed fortuna FulT— En. VII. 


Tx reaſon of theſe fignifications is de- 


rived from THE COMPLETIVE POWER Of 


the Tenſe here mentioned. We ſee that 


the periods of Nature, and of human af- 
fairs are maintained by the reciprocal ſuc- 


ceſſion of Contraries. It is thus with Calm 
and Tempeſt; with Day and Night; 
with Proſperity and Adverſity; with Glory 


and Ignominy ; with Life and Death. 


Hence then, in the inſtances above, the 


completion of one contrary is put for the 


commencement of the other, and to ſay, 
HATH LIVED, Or, HATH BEEN, has the 
ſame meaning with, 1s DEAD, or, Is No 
MORE. 


K 3 | we 


* Certus in hoſpitibus non eft amor; errat, ut ipſi : 
Cumgue nihil ſperes firmius eſſe, FULT. 
Epiſt. Ovid. Helen. Paridi. ver. 190. 
Sive erimus, ſeu nos Fata FU1SSE volent. 


Tibull. III. 5. 32. 
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C. VII. IT is remarkable in “ Virgil, that he 


frequently joins in the ſame ſentence this 


complete and perfect Preſent with the ex- 
tended and paſſing Preſent; which proves 
that he conſidered the two, as belonging 
to the ſame ſpecies of Time, and there- 
fore naturally formed to co-incide with 
each other. 


Tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
_—_ S cæli juſtà plus parte reliquit. 
„ 


Terra mit; fugere feræ— G. I. 
Pra ſertim fi tempeſtas a vertice ſylvis. 


Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia 


venturt. +52 | 
la noto citrus, volucrigue ſagittd, 
Ad terram fugit, & Portu ſe condidit 

alto. En. V. 
IN 


2 a — 


9 


. op alſo 8 Fairy 8 B.I.C. * St, 19. 
C. 3. St. 39. C. 8. St. 9. | 


He hath his Shield redeem'd, and ſorth his Sword be 
draws. 


. 
i 
\ 
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In the ſame manner he joins the ſame C. VII. 
two modifications of Time in the Paſt, that 
is to ſay, the complete and perfect Paſt with 
the extended and paſſing. 


Inruerant Danai, & tectum omne 
tenebant. En. II. 


Tris imbris torti radios, tris nubis aquoſæ 
Addiderant, rutuli tris Inis, & alitis 


auſtri. 


Fulgores nunc terrificos, fonitumque n me- 


tum ue 
Miſcebant operi, flammiſque ſequacibus 
iras (p). En. VIII. 


FP 


As 


— 


* 


** 


(p) The Intention of Virgil may be better ſeen, in 
rendering one or two of the above paſſages into * 


2 


Tibi j jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios, & celi juſtd plus parte reliquit. 


For thee the ſcorpion 18 x.] CONTRACTING his claws, 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT thee more than a juſt por- 
tion of Heaven. The Poet, from a high ſtrain of poetic 
adulation, ſuppoſes the ſcorpion ſo deſirous of admitting 
| Auguſtus among the heavenly ſigns, that though he has 
'S already made him more than room enough, yet he fill 
DS con · 


= . - N p 
— n 
1 


Plateꝶ hid from thoſe ſpeQators, who had gone out to 


HERMES. 


As to the IMPERFECTUM, it is ſome- 


— times employed to denote what is uſual 


and cuſtomary. Thus ſurgebat and ſcribe= 
bat ſignify not only, he was rifing, he 
was writing, but upon occaſion they ſig- 
niſy, he USED fo riſe, he USED to write. 
The reaſon of this is, that whatever is 


cuſtomary, muſt be ſomething which has 


been fre quently repeated. But what has been 


frequently repeated, muſt needs require an 
Extenſion of Time paſt, and thus we fall in- 

a ſcabbly! into the TENSE here mentioned. 
5 AGAIN, 


—— — 
1 2 —_ I 


continues to be making him more. Here then we have 


two acts, one perfect, the other pending, and hence the 


uſe of the two different Tenſes. Some editions rea. 
relinguit ; but reliquit has the authority of the celebrated 


Medicean manuſcript. 


Ill noto citius, volucrique ſogittd, 
Ad terram fugit, & portu ſe condidit alto. 


The ſhip, quicker than the wind, or a ſwift arrow, cou. 


TINUES FLYING to land, and 18s Hip within the lofty 


harbour. We may ſuppoſe this Harbour, (like many 
others) to have been ſurrounded with high Land. 


Hence the Veſſel, immediately on entering it, was com- 


toe 


nd 


| 
. 
| 
: 
| 


pretenſion that t was ever finiſhed (9). 
e Is 
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| AGAIN, we are told by Pliny (whoſe C. VII. 
authority likewiſe is confirmed by many 
gems and marbles ſtil] extant) that the 


ancient painters and ſculptors, when they 


Axed their names to their works, did it 


pendenti titulo, in a ſuſpenſive kind of In- 


ſcription, and employed for that purpoſe 
the Tenſe here mentioned. It was Arth - 


Ang ETOEL, Apelles faciebat, Tonuxaur®- 
emoit, Polycletus faciebat, and never troinoe 
or fecit. By this they imagined that they 


| avoided the ſhew of arrogance, and had in 
caſe of cenſure an apology (as it were) pre= 
pared, ſince it appeared from the work it- 


ſelf, that it was once indeed in hand, but no 


Y — — 2 _— __ — — — — 


ſee the lineage, bad yet might fill continue i ſailing to- 


wards the ſhore within. 
Inruerant Danai, & tedtum omne v tenchent, 


The Greeks HAD ENTERED, andWERE THEN POSSE$- 


SING the whole Houſe ; as much as to fay, they had en- 


tered, and that was over, but their Poſſeſſion continued ſtill. 


() Plin. Nat. Hift. L. I. The firſt Printers (who 
were moſt of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of 
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C. vII. Ir is remarkable that the very manner, 


in which the Latins derive theſe tenſes 
from one another, ſhews a plain reference 
to the ſyſtem here advanced. From fe 
paſſing Preſent come the paſſing Paſt, and 
Future, Scribo, Scribebam, Scribam. From 


the perfect Preſent come the perfect Paſt, 
and Future. Scripſi, Scripſeram, Scrip- 


fero. And ſo in all inſtances, even where 


the verbs are irregular, as from Fero come 


Ferebam and Feram ; from Tuli come Tu- 
leram and Tulero. 


We ſhall conclude by obſerving, that 


the ORDER of the Tenſes, as they ſtand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 
fortuitous Order, but is conſonant to our 


perceptions, in the recognition of Time, 


according to what we have explained al- 


ready 


— 


9 


the antient Artiſts uſed the ſame Tenſe. Excudebat H. 
Stephanus. Excudebat Guil. Morelius. Abſolvebat Jaan. 
Benenatus, which has been followed by Dr. Taylor in his 
late valuable edition of Demeſthenes. 


| 
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ready (7). Hence it is, that the Preſent C. VII. 
Tenſe ſtands firſt ; then tie ak Tees: 


and laſtly the Future. 


AnD now, having ſeen what authorities 
there are for Aoriſts, or thoſe Tenſes, 
which denote Time definitely ; and what 
for thoſe Tenſes, oppoſed to Aoriſts, which 
mark it definitely, (ſuch as the Inceptive, 
the Middle, and the Completive) we here 
finiſh the ſubje of Tim and TENSES, and 
proceed to conſider THE VERB IN OTHER | 
ATTRIBUTES, which it will be neceſſary 
to deduce from other principles. 


LET 


(7) See before p. 109, 110, 111, 112, 113. Scali- 
ger's obſervation upon this occaſion is elegant. Ordo 
autem (Temporum ſcil.) aliter e, quam natura eorum, 
Quod enim præteriit, prius eft, quam quod eft, itague pri- 
mo loco debere poni videbatur. Verùm, quod primo gquoque 
tempore offertur nobis, id creat primas ſpecies in animo : 
guamobrem Preſens Tempus primum locum occupavit ; eft 
enim commune omnibus animalibus. Præteritum autem ii; 
tantum, que memorid prædita ſunt. Futurum ver etiam 
paucioribus, quippe quibus datum eft prudentiæ officium. 
De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 113. See alſo Senecæ Epiſt. 
124. Mutum animal ſenſu comprehendit Præſentia; ; He 
ſeritorum, dec. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. vnn. 
Concerning Modes. 


E have obſerved already (a) that 


— the Soul's leading powers are thoſe 


of Perception and thoſe of Volition, which 
words we have taken in their moſt com- 


prehenſive acceptation. We have obſerved 


alſo, that all Speech or Diſcourſe is a pub- 


liſping or exhibiting ſome part of our ſoul, 


either a certain Perception, or a certain 


Volition. Hence then, according as we 
exhibit it either in @ different part, or af- 
ter a different manner, hence I ſay the va- 
riety of Mops or Moops (5). 

2 Ip 


— 


(a) See Chana II. 
( Gaza defines a Mode exactly conſonant to this 


doctrine. He ſays it iS—ſ2ranpa, zi“ wv wabnuc 
boxns, dic Ong onpaiopueror—a Velition or A Fiction 


of the Soul, ſignified through ſome Voice, or Sound articu- 
late. Gram. L. IV. As therefore this is the nature of 


Mades, and Modes belong to Verbs, hence it is Apollo- 


nius 


r 
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Ir we ſimply declare, or indicate ſome- C. VIII. 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a Per- 
ception or Volition, it is equally the ſame) 


this conſtitutes that Mode called the DE- 
CLARATIVE of INDICATIVE. 


A Perception, 
— NosCo cranes, As menta 


Regis Romant- Virg. En. VI. 


A W 


In nova FERT ANIMUS mutatas 4 
-. formas 


Corporg—— Ovid. Metam. J. 


Ir we do not ſtrictly affert; as of fome- 


thing abſolute and certain, but as of ſome- 


thing poſſi role only, and in the number of 


Con- 


xius obſerves role prianry ẽjNhs wapdxtrta 1 Ju- 
xi dihec ig the Souls diſpoſition is in an eminent de- 
 gree attached to Verbs, De Synt. L. III. c. 13. Thus 
too Priſcian: Modi ſunt diverſe IxcLIxXATIOxESG 
ANIMI, qua, varia een DECLINATIO VERBI, 


L. VIII. p. 821. 
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C.VIIL Contingents, this makes that Mode, which 
== Grammarians call the PoTENTIAL ; and 


which becomes on ſuch occaſions the lead- | 
ing Mode of the ſentence. 


| Sed tacitus paſei fo peſet Coro, na- 


BERET 


Plus dapis, &c. 1 


Ver ſometimes it is not the leading 
Mode, but only ſubjoined to the Indica- 
tive. In ſuch caſe, it is moſtly uſed to 
| denote the End, or final Cauſe ; which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 

tingent, and may never perhaps happen 

in deſpite of all our foreſight, is there- 
fore expreſt moſt naturally by the Mode 
here mentioned. For example, 


Ut JuGULENT homznes, ſurgunt de nocte 
latrones. Hon. 
Thieves riſe by night, that they may cut 


ment throats. 


HERE 


3 


— ” 
* 
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HRE that they 7i/e, is poſitively afſerted C. VIII. 
in the Declarative or Indicative Mode; but 
as to their cutting mens throats, this is only 
delivered potentially, becauſe how truly ſo- 

ever it may be the End of their riſing, it is 
ſtill but a Contingent, that may never perhaps 
happen. This Mode, as often as itis in this 
manner ſubjoined, 1s called by Grammarians 
not the Potential, but THE SuBJuUNCTI1vE. 


4 
— 


J 
4 
be 
= 
1 4 
+ 
. 


Bur it ſo happens, in the conſtitution 
of human affairs, that it is not always ſuffi- 
cient merely t declare ourſelves to others. 
| We find it often expedient, from a con- 
| ſciouſneſs of our inability, to addreſs them 
after a manner more intereſting to our- 
ſelves, whether to have ſome Perception in- 
formed, or ſome Volition gratiſied. Hence 
then new Modes of ſpeaking ; if we inter- 
rogate, it is the INTERROGATIVE Mop; 
if we reguire, it is the REQuISITIvE. Even 
the Requiſitive itſelf hath its ſabordinate 
Species: With reſpe& to inferiors, it is 
an IMPERATIVE Mop; with reſpect to 
equals 
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. VIII. equals and ſuperiors, i it is a PR ECATIVE of 
F OepTATIvE®. 


AND thus have we eſtabliſhed a variety 


of Modes; the IN DICATIVE or DRCLARA“ 


TI VE, 70 aſſert what we think certain; the 


PoTENTIAL, for the Purpoſes of whatever 


we think Contingent; THE INTERROG A- 
TIVE, when we are doubtful, to procure us 


Information ; and THE REquisITIve, to 


aſſiſt us in the gratification of our Volitions. 


The Requiſitive too appears under two 


diſtinct Species, either as it is IMPERA- 
TIvE to inferiors, or PRECATIVE to ſu- 
periors (e). 

As 


* 4 4 N RY kth * FY — n ai A. | 


lt was the confounding of this Diſtinction, that 
gave riſe to a Sophiſn. of Protagoras. Homer (ſays he) 


in beginning his Iliad with Sing, Muſe, the Wrath, — 


when he thinks to pray, in reality commands, #vye- 
cal oiourvers imirarle. Ariſtot. Poet. c. 19. The 


Solution is evident from the Diviſion here eſtabliſhed, 


the Grammatical Form being in both caſes the ſame. 
(e) The Species of Modes in great meaſure depend 
on the Species of Sentences. The Stoics increaſed the 
number of Sentences far beyond the Peripatetics. Be- 
ſides thoſe mentioned in Chapter II. Note (6) they had 
1 38 | many 
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As therefore all theſe forend Modes C. VIII. 
have their foundation in nature, ſo have 


certain 


— ä 1 
— 


— 


2 


many more, as may be ſeen in Ammonius de Interpret. 


p. 4. and Diogenes Laertius, L. VII. 66. The Peri- 


patetics (and it ſeems too with reaſon) conſidered all 


theſe additional Sentences as included within thoſe, 
which they themſelves acknowledged, and which they 


made to be five in number, the Vocative, the Impera- 
tive, the Interrogative, the Precative, and the Aſſertive. 
There is no mention of a Potential Sentence, which may 


be ſuppoſed to co-incide with the Aﬀertive, or Indica- 


tive. The Vocative (which the Peripatetics called the 


doc xAnrxov, but the Stoics more properly Teooayo- 
gevTixon v) was nothing more than the Form of addreſs 


in point of names, titles, and epithets, with which we 
apply ourſelves one to another. As therefore it ſeldom 


included any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute 


to form a verbal Mode. Ammonius and Boethius, the 
one a Greek Peripatetic, the other a Latin, have illu- 


ſtrated the Species of Sentences from Homer and Virgil, 


after the following manner. 


A Te ** ole iden, Ty Te KAHTIKOT, 48 T0; 
"N A] "Argudn | 
% Ts IIPOETAKTIKOT, Gs To, 


Baox 101, Ie ra tra- 
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C. VIII. certain marks or ſigns or them been intro- 
3 duced into languages, that we may be 
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N Tis, wobev 855 a > — 
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4 weel Wavros, &c. Eis 79 wept EgH. Pp. 4+ 


Boethius's Account is as follows. Perfectarum vers 
Orationum partes quinque ſunt: DEPRECATIVA, ut, 
Jupiter omnipotens, precibus ſi flecteris ulli, 
Da deinde auxilium, Pater, atque hæc omina — 
| IaPPRATIVA, ut, 
Vade age, Nate, voca Zephyros, & labere penis, 


| INTERROGATIVA, ut. _ 
Dic mihi, Dameta, cujum pecues 3 


. Vocariva, ' 
O! Pater, O! * rerumgue zterna poteſlas, 


EnonTrativa, i in gud Veritas vel Fal 2 invenitur, ut 
Principio arboribus varia eft natura creandis. 
Boeth. i in Lib. de Interp. p. 92. 


| 
| 


2 
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enabled by our diſcourſe to ſignify them, C. VIII- 
one to another. And hence thoſe various 
Mops or Moops, of which we find in 

common Grammars ſo prolix a detail, and 


which are in fact no more than * ſo many 
ce Jiteral Forms, intended to expreſs theſe 
ec natural Diſtinctions (a). 


ALL 


p 4 8 - * r 
* 


th. 
— n 


— 
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In Milton the fame Sentences may be found, as fol- 


lows. THE PRECATIVE, 


— Univerſal Lord ! be bounteous i 
To give us only God —— 


Tux ImPERATIVE, 


So then, Thou mightieſt, in thy Father's 415 


THE INTERROGATIVE, 
I hence, and what art thou, execrable Shapes 


Tar VocarTive, 


— Adam, earth's hallou/d Mala, 
Of Ged inſpir'd 


TW ASSERTIVE OR ENUNTIATIVE, 


The conquer'd alſo and enſſav' d by war ” 
Shall, with their freedom loſt, all virtue bfe. 


( 4) The Greek Language, which is of all the moſt 
elegant and complete, expreſſes theſe ſeveral Modes, 
SS and 
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HE RME s. 


C. VIII. Arr theſe Mops have this in com- 
mon, that they exhibit ſome way or other 


the 


a a 4 5 
2 Te” L ; K p 


and all diſtinctions of Time likewiſe, by an adequate 


number of Variations in each particular Verh. Theſe 
Variations may be found, ſome at the beginning of the 
Verb, others at its ending, and conſiſt for the moſt part 
either in multiplying or diminiſhing the number of Sylla- 


blies, or elſe in lengthening or ſhortening their reſpective 


Quantities, which two methods are called by Gram- 
marians the Syllabic and the Temperal, The Latin, 
which is but a Species of Greet ſomewhat debaſed, ad- 


mits in like manner a large portion of thoſe Variations, 


which are chiefly to be found at the Ending of its Verbs, 
and but rarely at their Beginning. Yet in its Depo- 
nents and Paſſives it is ſo far defective, as to be forced to 
have recourſe to the Auxiliar, ſum, The modern Lan- 


guages, which have ſtill fewer of thoſe Variations, have 


been neceſſitated all of them to aſſume two Auxiliars 


_ atleaſt, that is to ſay, thoſe which expreſs in each Lan- 
guage the Verbs, Have, and Am. As to the Engliſh 


Tongue, it is ſo poor in this reſpect, as to admit no 
Variation for Modes, and only one for Time, which 
we apply to expreſs an Aoriſt of the Paſt. Thus from 


Mrite cometh Wrote ; from Give, Gave, from Speak, 


Spake, &c. Hence to expreſs Time, and Modes, we 
are compelled to employ no leſs than ſeven Auxiliars, 


. viz. Do, Am, Have, Shall, Will, May, and Can; which 


we uſe ſometimes ſingly, as when we ſay, I am writ- | 
| | ing, 
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the Sour and its ArFEcTIONS. Their C. VIII. 
Peculiarities and Diſtinctions are in „„ 


as follows. 


Tu REquisITIve and INTERROGA- 


Tive Mops are diſtinguiſhed from 7he 


Indicative and Potential, that whereas theſe 
laſt ſeldom call for a Return, to the two 
former it 1s always neceſſary. 


Ir we compare THE RequisITIVE 


Move with TE INTERROGATIVE, we 
ſhall find theſe alſo diſtinguiſhed, and that 


not only in the Return, but in other Pe- 


Culliarities. 


4 _ 


ing, I have written ; ſometimes two together, as, 1 


have been writing, I ſhould have written; ſometimes no 
leſs than three, as L might have been loſt, he could have 


Been preſerved. But for theſe, and all other ſpecula- 


tions, relative to the Genius of the Engh/h Language, 


we refer the reader, who wiſhes for the moſt authen- 
tic information, to that excellent Treatiſe of the learned 


Dr. Lowth, intitled, A ſhort Introduction to Engliſo 


Grammar, 


R . 
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The Return to the Requiſitive is fome- 


WY times made in Words, ſometimes in Deeds. 
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To the . of Dido to Eneas— 


2 prima dic, e origine nobis 
155 dias Dandum- 


the proper Return was in Morde, that is, 
in an hiſtorical Narrative. To the Requeſt 
of the unfortunate Chief date obolum 
Bell ſario—the proper Aan was in a 
Deed, rhat is, in a charitable Relief. But 
with reſpect to ie Interrogative, the Re- 
turn is neceſſarily made in Words alone, in 
Words, which are called a Reſponſe or An- 
fcer, and which are always actually or 
by implication ſome definitive aſſertive 
Sentence. Take Examples. Whoſe Verſes 
are theſe *—ihe Return is a Sentence 
Theſe are Verſes of Homer. Was Brutus 
a worthy Man ?—the Return is a Sen- 
tence Brutus was à worthy Man. 


Ax p hence (if we may be per- 
mitted to digreſs) we may perceive 
the 


— 


2 
9 
- 
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the near affinity of this Interrogative Mode C. VII II. 
with the Indicative, in which laſt its Re- — 


ſponſe or Return is moſtly made. So near 
indeed is this Affinity, that in theſe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the ſame 
Form (e), nor are they otherwiſe diſtin- 

guiſhed, than either by the Addition or 
Abſence of ſome ſmall particle, or by ſome 
minute change in the collocation of the 
words, or ſometimes only by a change 1 in 


the Tone, or Accent . 


Bur 


„ 


— »äſ„ꝗ„âè — 
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(e) "Hye z weoxeiutin pig TN, THY E- 

7 , 3 4 , _- os 

ubm xaraPaciv anobannuca, jpilifara: Ts xan- 

ofa opt et—avaTAngubiioa ot rig xaT&Oaotus, do- 
geicpe. tis To £1V%s dice The Indicative Mode, 


which we ſpeak, by laying aſide that Aſertion, which by 
its nature it implies, quits the name of Indicative—when it 

reaſſumes the Aſſertion, it returns again to its proper Cha- 

| rafter. Apoll. de Synt. L. III c. 21. Theodore Gaza 
ſays the ſame, Introd. Gram. L. IV. 5 


I lt may be obſerved of the InTERROGATIVE, 


that as often as the Interrogation is ſimple and definite, 


the Reſponſe may be made in almoſt the /ame Words, 
L 4 -— 
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HERMES. 


12 VIII. Bur to return to our compariſon ber 
teen the Interregatrve Mode and the Re- 


guy ifitive. 
Tux 


EL 


— 


by converting them into a ſentence affirmative or nega- 


tive, according as the Truth is either one or the other. 


For example Are theſe Verſes of Homer: Reſponſe 
Theſe Verſes are of Homer. Are thoſe Verſes of Virgil? 
—Reſponſe—Theſe are not Verſes of Virgil. And here 
the Artiſts of Language, for the ſake of brevity and 


diſpatch, have provided two Particles, to repreſent all Z 


ſuch Reſponſes, Yes, for all the affirmative ; Nos for 


all the negative. 


But when the Interrogation is complex, as when wo 


ay Are theſe Verſes of Homer, or of Virgil? much 


more, when it is indefinite, as when we ſay in general 
—Ihbeſe are theſe Verſes we cannot then reſpond 
after the manner above mentioned. The Reaſon is, 


that no Interrogation can be anſwered by a ſimple Yes, 
or a ſimple No, except only thoſe, which are themſelves 


ſo ſimple, as of two poſſible anſwers to admit only one. 
Now the leaſt complex Interrogation will admit of four 


Anſwers, two affirmative, two negative, if not perhaps 


of more. The reaſon is, a complex Interrogation can- 


not conſiſt of leſs than two ſimple ones; each of which 


may be ſeparately affirmed and ſeparately denied. For 
inſtance 
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Tur InTERROGATIVE (in the lan- C. VIII. 
guage of Grammarians) has all Perſons W W. 
W 5 


inſtance — Are theſe Verſes Homer's, or Virgil's? (1.) 
They are Homer's—(2.) They are not Homer —(3.) 
They are VirgiPs—(4.) They are not VirgiPs—we may 


add, (5.) They are of neither. The indefinite Interro- 


gations go ſtill farther ; for theſe may be anſwered by 


infinite affirmatives, and infinite negatives. For in- 


ſtance—IWhoſe are theſe Verſes ? We may anſwer affir- 
matively They are V irgils, They are Horace's, They 
are Ovid's, &c.—or negatively —T hey are not Virgil's, 
They are not Horace's, They are not Ovid's, and ſo on, 
either way to infinity. How then ſhould we learn from 
a ſingle Yes, or a fingle No, which particular is meant 
among infinite Poſſibles? "Theſe therefore are Interro- 


gations which muſt be always anſwered by a Sentence. 


Yet even here Cuſtom has conſulted for Brevity, by 
returning for Anſwer only the /ingle eſſential characteriſtic 
Word, and retrenching by an Ellipſis all the reſt, which 


reſt the Interrogator is left to ſupply from himſelf. 
Thus when we are aſked— How many right angles equal 
the angles of a triangle ?—we anſwer in the ſhort mo- 


noſyllable, Two; whereas, without the Ellipſis, the 


anſwer would have been Two right angles equal the 8 


angles of a triangle. 


The 
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HERMES. 


C. VIII. of both Numbers. The REOuISsTITIVE 


or IMPERATIVE has no firſt Perſon of 
the ſingular, and that from this plain 
reaſon, that it is equally abſurd in Modes 
for a perſon to requeſt or give commands 
to himſelf, as it is in Pronouns, for the 
ſpeaker to become e ſubject of his own 
adareſs*. 


Ad Alx, we may znterrogate as to all 

Times, both Preſent, Paſt, and Future. 

Who was Founder of Rome? Who 18 

King of China? Who wIIL Discover 

the Longitude ?—But Intreating and Com- 

5 manding (which are the eſſence of the 
Re- 


The Antients diſtinguiſhed theſe two Species of In- 
tetrogation by different names. The ſimple they called 
"Eewrnjz, Interrogatis; the complex, wicpa, Percon- 
tatio. Ammontus calls the firſt of theſe 'Eewrnos dia- 
2.x] 3 the other, Epwrrois muoparinn. See Am. 
in Lib. de Interpr. p. 160, Ding. Laert. VII. 66. 
Juintil. Infl. IX. 2. „ 


Sup p. 74, 75. 
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Reguiſitive Mode) have a neceſſary re- C. VIII. 
ſpect to the Future (g) only. For indeed 


what 


f —ů —— 


— _ — cJ 
— 


(g) Apollonius's Account of the Future, implied in 
all Imperatives, is worth obſerving. Ex yap pn tr 
vopeivors N pun Yeyororw 1 IPO TTAZE IZ; rd & wn 
Vinοανe N un yeyovora, dir nde Hr N EXO tis 
To totolai, MEAAONTOE ti. A CouuAxp 
has reſpect to thoſe things which either are not doing, or 
have not yet been done. But thoſe things, which being not 
. now doing, or having not yet been done, have a natural 
aptitude to exiſt hereafter, may be properly ſaid to apper- 
tain to THE FUTURE. De Syntaxi, L. I. c. 36. Soon 
before this he ſays — AT avra r po e cE 
xu r v faihAorros dicheoi—xndev yop i v iss 
. T0, O TYPANNOKTONHEAE TIMAZLON, 
7555 TIMHOHEETAI, xarz T1 Xgoue EWvorcy* Th 
xx ift Mn, ual To ju Weogaxiiov, To d 
eigne. All IMPERATIVES have @ diſpoſition within 
them, which reſpefts THE FUTURE—with regard there- 
fore ta TIME, it is the ſame thing to ſay, LET HIM, 
THAT KILLS A T'YRANT, BE HONOURED, or, HE, 
' THAT KILLS ONE, SHALL BE HONOURED ; the dif- 
ference being only in the Mode, in as much as one is In- 
PERATIVE, the other INDICATiIVE or Declarative. 

Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 35. Priſcian ſeems to al- 
low Imperatives a ſhare of Preſent Time, as well as 
Future, But if we attend, we ſhall find his Preſent to 
Se be ants be 
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HERME S. 


C. vill. what have they to do with the preſent or 
— the paſt, the natures of which are im- 


mutable and neceilery ? 


IT 


be nothing elſe than an immediate en ae oppoſæd to 
a more diſtant one. Ini; Ferativus vers Prejon & Futu- 


Tum Tempus] natural! Gu idiii r1cceijitate videtur poſſe 
accipere. Ea etenim imper anus, qua © ul 3 in præjenti fla- 
tim volumuss fiert ſine aha dilatione, vel 1 in in filuro. Lib. 


V III. p. 806. 


It is true the Greets in their Imperatives admit cer- 
tain Tenſes of the Paſt, ſuch as thoſe of the Perfectium, 
and of the two Aor:/ts, But then theſe Tenſes, when 
ſo applied, either totally loſe their temporary Character, 
or elſe are uſed to inſinuate ſuch a Speed of execution, 
that the deed ſhould be (as it were) done, in the very 
inſtant when commanded. The fame difference ſeems 
to ſubñſt between our Englih Imperative, BE Gone, 
and thoſe cthers of, Go, or BE GOING. The firſt (if 
we pirate} may be {tiled the we of the Perfectum, 
as calling in the very inſtant ſor the completion of our 
Commands; the others may be ited Imperatives of the 
Future, as allowing a reaionable time to begin firſt, and 


Knith afterward. 


tis thus Arellanins in the Chapter firſt cited, diſtin- 
guiſnes between 0xaTlirw TAL upTis, Go to digging 

7 3 * * 7 . 
the Vines, and oxayaiw raf aun, Get the Vines 


dug „ 
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Ir is from this connection of Futurity C. VIII. 
with Commands, that the Future Indica- - 
tive is ſometimes uſed for the Imperative, 
and that to ſay to any one, You SHALL 
Do THIS, has often the ſame force with 
the Imperative, Do THIS. So in the 
Decalogue—THou SHALT NOT KILL 
— THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE 

— WITNESS 


— as „ — th. — 


* f 1 


dug. The firſt is ſpoken (as he calls it) cs waparaci, 
by way of Extenſion, or allowance of Time for the work ; 
the ſecond, tis currthtld ai, with @ view to immediate 
Completion. And in another place, explaining the dif- 
ference between the ſame Tenſes, TxdHt and Tx 
he ſays of the laſt, & ppovay To pry yevoprvoy v,, 
GANG e TO YIVo ever tv WAapaTaCe ETXYoeriely that it 
not only commands ſomething, which has not been yet done, 
but forbids alſo that, which is now doing in an Extenſion, 
that is to ſay, in a flow and lengthened progreſs. Hence, 
if a man has been a long while writing, and we are wil- 
ling to haſten him, it would be wrong to fay in Greek, 
TAE, War RE (for that he is nz, and has been 
long doing) but FPPAYON, GET YOUR WRITING 
DONE; MAKE NO DELAYS. See Apoll. L. III. c. 24. 
See alſo Macrobius de Di f. Verb. Græc. & Lat. p. 680, 
Edit, Varior. Latini non æſtimaverunt, &c. 
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C. VIII. wIr Ess — which denote (we know) 
— wv the ſtricteſt and moſt authoritative Com- 


mands. 


As to the PoTexnTiIAar Mops, it is 
diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt, by its ſub- 
' ordinate or ſuljunctive Nature. It is alſo 

farther diſtinguiſhed from the Requiſitive 
and Interrogative, by implying a kind of 

feeble and weak A/ertion, and fo becom- 

ing in ſome degree ſuſceptible of Truth 
and Falſhood. Thus, if it be ſaid po- 
tentially, This may be, or, This might 
have been, we may remark without ab- 
ſurdity, Ir 7s true, or It is falſe. But if it 
be ſaid, Do this, meaning, Fly to Hea- 
ven, or, Can this be done? meaning, 10 
ſquare the Circle, we cannot ſay in either 
caſe, it is true or it is falſe, though the 
Command and the Queſtion are about 
things impoſſible. Yet ſtill the Potential 
does not aſpire to the Indicative, becauſe 
it implies but a dubious and conjectural 
— Aſſertion, 
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Aﬀertion, whereas that of the Indicative CYHL 
is abſolute, and without reſerve. 2 


Tunis therefore (the InDicaTive I 
mean) is the Mode, which, as in all Gram- 
mars it is the firſt in order, fo is truly 
firſt both in dignity and uſe. It is this, 
which publiſhes our ſublimeſt percep- 
tions; which exhibits the Soul in her 
pureſt Energies, ſuperior to the Imper- 

fection of deſires and wants; which in- 
cludes the whole of Time, and its mi- 

nuteſt diſtinctions; which, in its various 

Paſt Tenſes, is employed by Hiſtory, to 
preſerve to us the Remembrance of for- 
mer Events; in its Futures is uſed by 
Prophecy, or (in default of this) by wiſe 
F oreſight, to inſtruct and forewarn us, as 
to that which is coming; but above all 
in its Preſent Tenſe ſerves Philoſophy 
and the Sciences, by juſt Demonſtra- 
tions to eſtabliſh neceſſary Truth; THAT 
Turn, which from its nature oni ex- 
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C. VIII. its in the Preſent ; which knows no di- 
== ſtiactions either of Paſt or of Future, 


but is every where and always invariably 
one (h). = 
THROUGH 


— 


* 8 _ 
n : . 


—— 


(b) See the quotation, Note (c), Chapter the Sixth. 


Cum enim dicimus, DEUs EST, non eum dicimus nunc 5 


oe, ſed, &c. 


Boethius, author of the ſentiment there quited, was 
by birth a Roman of the firſt quality; by religion, a 
_ Chriſtian ; and by philoſophy, a Platonic and Peripati- 
tic; which two Sects, as they ſprang from the ſame 
Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 
adopted by the ſame Perſons, ſuch as Themiſtius, Por- 
phyry, Iamblichus, Ammonius, and others. There were 
no Sects of Philoſophy, that lay greater Streſs on the 
diſtinction between things exiſting in Time and not in 
Time, than the two above-mentioned. The Doctrine 
of the Peripatetics on this Subject (ſince it is theſe that 
Boethius here follows) may be * underſtood from 
the _—_— Sketch. 


« THE THINGS, THAT EXIST IN Tus, are 
(c thoſe whoſe Exiſtence Time can meaſure. But if their 
« Exiſtence may be meaſured by Time, then there 
tc may be aſſumed a Time greater than the Exiſtence 
© of any one of them, as there may be aſſumed a 
* number greater than the greateſt multitude, that is 

“ capable 


1 le , 2 — . 
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Taroven all the above Modes, with C. VIII. 
their reſpective 1 the Verb being 
con- 


* 


46 capable of being 3 And hence it is that 
& things temporary have their Exiſtence, as it were li- 
& ited by Time; that they are confined within it, as 
C within ſome bound; and that in ſome degree or other 1 
ce they all ſubmit to its power, according to thoſe com- | 
* mon Phraſes, that Time is à de reger; that things 
tc decay through Time; that men forget in Time, and loſe | 
te their abilities, and ſeldom that they improve, or grow 
« young, or beautiful. The truth indeed is, Time al- 
ways attends Motion. Now the natural effect of Mo- 
© tion is to put ſomething, which now is, out of that 
« Nate, in which it noto is, and fo ar therefore to de- 
< ſtroy that ſtate, 


« The reverſe of all this holds with TyHINGs THAT 
© EXIST ETERNALLY. "Theſe exiſt net in Time, be- 
© cauſc Time is ſo far from being able to meaſure their 
© Exiſtence, that no Time can be aſſumed, which their 
« FExiftence doth not ſurpaſs. To which we may add, 


& that they feel none of its effefts, being no way ob. 
“ noxious either to damage or diſſolution. 


& To inſtance in examples of either bind of Being, 

“ There are ſuch things at this inſtant, as Stonehenge 
and the Pyramids. It is likewiſe true at this inſtant, 
that the Diameter of the ſquare is commenſurable 
5 with its fide, What then ſhall we ſay ? Was there 

i M | <5. aver 
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C. VIII. conſidered as denoting an ATTRIBUTE, 
—Y— has always reference to ſome Perſon, or 
SUBSTANCE. Thus if we ſay, Vent, or, 

Go, or Whither goeth, or, Might have gone, 

we muſt add a Perſon or Subſtance, to 

| make the Sentence complete. Cicero 

went 3 Cæſar might have gone; whither 


goeth the Wind? Go! Thou Traitor! But 


there is a Mode or Form, under which 
Verbs ſometimes appear, where they have 
no reference at all to Perſons or Sub- 
ſtances. For example—To eat is pleaſant ; 

„ - but 


i. — — — 


c ever a Time, when it was not incommenſurable, as 
cc jt is certain there was a Time, when there was no 


Stonehenge, or Pyramids? or is it daily growing leſs 


& incommenſuralle, as we are aſſured of Decays in both 


ce thoſe maſly Structures?“ From theſe unchangeable 


Truths, we may paſs to their Place, or Region ; to the 
unceaſing Intellection of the univerſal Mind, ever per- 
fect, ever full, knowing no remiſſions, languors, c. 


See Nat. Auſc. L. IV. c. 19. Metaph. L. XIV. c. 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10. Edit. Du Val. and Vol. I. p. 262. Note VII. 
The following Paſſage may deſerve Attention. 


Te ve Nev 6 AN verily TeQuxes, 5 u ve 6 Tt 3 wiQune, 8 5 
yoer, anna Y cure dur Thfog, av An Sebi aura To » ven 


att, 5 wadvra vc, ol n dert aa, wie Ein ay ivTenicaTo; 0 


ve cy % Wayrt, 8 aA. Max. * Diſſ. XVII. P. 201. 
Ed. Lond. 


DS 


— 1 
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But to faſt is wholeſome. Here the Verbs, To C. VIII. 
eat, and, To faſt, ſtand alone by them — 
ſelves, nor is it requiſite or even practica- 
ble to prefix a Perſon or Subſtance. Hence 

the Latin and modern Grammarians have 

called Verbs under this Mode, from this 

their indefinite nature, INFiNITIVEsS. 
Sanctius has given them the name of In- 
perſonals; and the Greeks that of *ATagzu- 

caræ, from the ſame reaſon of their not 

| n ether Perſon or Number. 


i 
[ 


Taz IxrIxITIvxS go farther. They 
not only lay aſide the character of Attribu- 
tives, but they alſo aſſume that of Subtan- 

tives, and as ſuch themſelves become diſtin- 
guiſhed with their ſeveral Attributes. Thus 
in the inſtance above, Pleaſant is the At- 
tribute, attending the Infinitive, To Eat; 
 Wholeſome the attribute attending the In- 
finitive, To Faſt. Examples in Greek and 
Latin of like kind are innumerable. 
Dulce & decorum eft pro patria MORI. 
SCIRE tuum aii eft— 


; 

| — 9 
N M 2 Ou 
4 


. A 7 
 EVEXX U xepdes 


when we ſpeak ſuch Sentences, as the following, J 


HERMES, 


C. VIII. O vr, yap demo, GAN GT xp; 


Javeiv (i). 


Tux Stoics in their grammatical inqui- 
ries had this Infinitive in ſuch eſteem, that 


they 


(5) It is from the IxrIx Ir Ir thus participating che 
nature of a Noun or Subſtantive, that the beſt Gram- 


marians have called it ſometimes 'Ovopua pnaa rind, 
A VERBAL NouN ; ſometimes Oveha piparos, THE | 
VERBE“s Noun. The Reaſon of this Appellation is in 

Greet more evident, from its taking the prepoſitive Ar- 
ticle before it in all caſes; rd pu, rs yeaPen, 


T2 ypxPew. The ſame conſtruction is not unknown 
in Engliſh. | 
Thus Spencer, 
For net to have been dipt in Lethe late, 
Could ſave the Son of Thetis FROM to DIE= | 


ard Te Jaun In like manner we fay, He did it, to | 


be rich, where we muſt ſupply by an Ellipſis the Prepo- 


| fition, Fox. He did it, for to be rich, the ſame as if 


we had ſaid, He did it for gain . Te whurtivg 
in French, pour Senricher. Even 


chocſe TO PHILOSOPHIZE, rather than TO BE RICH, 
70 QO1dovoÞeiv Barons, rep To wart, the Infini- 


tives are in nature as much Accuſatives, as if we were 


to ſay, I chooſe PHILOSOPHY rather than RICHES, T1 
| SM 


| 
| 
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they held this alone to be the genuine C. VIII. 
PHMA or VERB, a name, which they 
denied to all the other Modes. Their rea- 
ſoning was, they conſidered the true ver- 
bal character to be contained {imple and 
unmixed in the Infinitive only. Thus the 
Infinitives, Iægralleu, Ambulare, To walk, 
| mean /imply that energy, and nothing more. 
The other Modes, beſides expreſſing this 
energy, ſuperadd certain Afections, which 
1 reſpect perſons and circumſtances. Thus 
By Ambulo and Ambula mean not fimply To 
wall, but mean, I walk, and, Walk Thou. 
a 3 „ 


: 
f 


— 


; 7 


O. BAND, Arto Tov METO. Thus too 

Priſcian, ſpeaking of Infinitives—CURRERE enim eff 

CuRsSUs; & SCRIBERE, SCRIPTURA; & LEGERE, 

LEcrio. Jtaque frequentur & 8 adjunguntur, 
S oliis caſualibus, more Nominum ; ut Perſi bus, 


| Sed pulcrum eft digito monftrari, & dicier, hic eft. 


And ſoon after Cum enim dico, BoN uu EST LE- 
| GERE, mbil aliud fignifico, niſi, BONA EST LECTIO. 
f I. XVIII. p. 1130. See alſo Apoll. L. I. c. 8. Gaza 


; Gram. L. IV. To ot eee 2 £54 p- 
i 706 x. Te A. 
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C. vil. And hence they are all of them reſolvablo 
into the Infinitive, as their Prototype, toge- 
ther with /ome ſentence or word, expreſſive 

of their proper Character. Ambulo, I walk; 
that is, Indico me ambulare, I declare myſe If 

to walk. Ambula, Walk Thou; that is, Impera 

te ambulare, I command thee to walk; and 


ſo with the Modes of every other ſpecies. 
Take away therefore the Aſertion, the Com- 


mand, or whatever elſe gives a Character 
to any one of theſe Modes, and there re- 


mains nothing more than THE MERE IN- 
' FINITIVE, which (as Priſcian ſays) fignifi- 


cat ipſam rem, quam continet Verbum (). 


Tur 


(4) See Apellin. L. III. 13. Kalas was wapny- 
u⁰νν 270 Tivos x. T» A» See alſo Gaza, in the note 
beſore. Igitur a Conſtructione quoque Vim rei Verborum 


(id e, Nominis, quod fignificat ſam rem) habere I- 
FINITIVUM peſſumus dignoſcere ; res autem in Perſonas 


diſtributa facit alios verbi motus,—/taque omnes modi 
in hunc, id eff, Infinitivum, tranſumuntur ſeve reſolvun - 


tur. Priſc. L. XVIII. p. 1131. From theſe Princi- 


ples Apollonius calls the Inſinitive PA yeouuurgrN, 
and Priſcian, I erbum generale. 


q 


| 
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Tux application of this Infinitive is C. VIII. 
ſomewhat ſingular. It naturally coaleſces wwe 
with all thoſe Verbs, that denote any Ten- 
dence, Defire, or Volition of the Soul, but 

not readily with others. Thus it is ſenſe 
as well as ſyntax, to ſay Curoun Cav, Cu- 
| HPio vivere, I defire to live; but not to ſay 
| "Eobi Cov, Edo vivere, or even in Eng- 
|  bifh, I eat to live, unleſs by an Ellipſis, 
inſtead of I cat for to live; as we ſay 
evexce TE C, or pour vivre. The rea- 
ſon is, that though different Actions may 
unite in the ſame Subject, and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we ſay, He 
walked and diſcourſed yet the Actions 
notwithſtanding remain ſeparate and di- 
ſtint. But it is not ſo with reſpect to 
Volitions, and Actions. Here the coaleſ- 
cence is often ſo intimate, that the Voli- 
tion is unintelligible, till the Action be 
expreſt. Cupio, Volo, Defidero—I defire, 
Jam willing, I want—What ?—The ſen- 
tences, we ſee, are defective and imperfect. 


- Ms We 


HERM E 8. 
We muſt help them then by Infinitives, : 


2 VIII. which expreſs the proper Actions to which 5 
— they tend. Cupio legere, Volo diſcere, De- 


fidero videre, I defire to read, I am willing 
to live, I want to ſee. Thus is the whole 
rendered complete, as well in ſentiment, 
as in ſyntax C/. 


AnD ſo much for Mopes, and their ſe- 
veral SPECIEs. We are to attempt to 
denominate them according to their moſt 

eminent characters, it may be done in the 
following manner. As every neceſſary 
truth, and every demonſtrative ſyllogiſm 
(which laſt is no more than a combina- 
tion of ſuch truths) muſt always be ex- 
preſt under poſitive aſſertions, and as po- 


tive 


— 


(1) Priſcian calls theſe Verbs, which naturally pre- 
cede Infinitives, Verba Voluntativa; they are called in 
Greek Ięsaiętrixa. See L. XVIII. 1129. but more 
particularly ſee Apollonius, L. III. c. 13. where this 
whole doctrine is explained with great Accuracy. See 
alſo Macrebius de Diff. Verb. Gr. & Lat. p. 685. Ed. 
Par. 


Nec omne am apuÞato! cuicungue Verbo, &c, 
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fitive aſſertions only belong to the Indi- C. VIII. 
cative, we may denominate it for that rea 
ſon the Mop or Science (m). Again, 
as the Potential is only converſant about 
 Contingents, of which we cannot ſay with 
certainty that they will happen or not, we 
may call this Mode, Tye Mope or Con- 
JECTURE. Again, as thoſe that are ig- 
norant and would be informed, muſt aſk 
of thoſe that already know, this being the 
natural way of becoming Proficients; hence 
we may call the Interregatroe, THE Mop 
OF PROFICIENCY. 


Inter cuncta leges, & PERCONTABERE 


doctos, 
Qu ratione queas traducere leniter vum, 
Quid purd tranquillet, &c. Hor. 


Farther ſtill, as the higheſt and moſt ex- 


cellent uſe of the Requiſi ziitive Mode is le- 


 giſlative 


——— 


, 


(m) Ob nobilitatem præivit INDICATIVUS, ſolus Mo- 
dus aptus Scientiis, ſolus Pater Ve eritatis, Scal. de Cauſ. 
L. Lat. c. 1 16. | 2 
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C. VIII. giſlative command, we may ſtile it for this 
WY reaſon THE MoDE of LEGISLATURE. Ad 
Divos adeunto caſte, ſays Cicero in the cha- 
racter of a Roman law- giver; Be it there- 
fore enacted, ſay the laws of England; and 
in the ſame Mode ſpeak the /aws of every 
other nation. It is alſo in this Mode that 
| the geometrician, with the authority of a 
legiſlator, orders lines to be biſected, and 
circles deſcribed, as preparatives to that 
ſcience, which he is about to eſtabliſh, 


THERE are other ſuppoſed affections of 
Verbs, ſuch as Number and Perſon. But 
theſe ſurely cannot be called a part of 
their efſence, nor indeed are they the 
eſſence of any other Attribute, being in 
fact the properties, not of Attributes, but 
of Subſtances. The moſt that can be 
ſaid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
languages are provided with certain ter- 
minations, which reſpect the Number and 
Perſon of every Subſtantive, that we may 
know 


\ 
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know with more preciſion, in a complex C. VIII. 
ſentence, each particular ſubſtance, with 
its attendant verbal Attributes. The fame 
may be ſaid of Sex, with reſpe& to Ad- 
jectives. They have terminations which 
vary, as they reſpe& Beings male or fe- 
male, tho Subſtances paſt diſpute are alone 
ſuſceptible of ſex (a). We therefore paſs 
over theſe matters, and all of like kind, 
as 


— „4% — 21 — 


* 
23253 „„ 


(2) It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that ſo acute and 
rational a Grammarian as Sanctius, ſhould juſtly deny 
_ Genders, or the diſtinction of Sex to Adjectives, and yet 
make Perſons appertain, not to Sub/tantives, but to Verbs. 
His commentator Perizonius is much more conſiſtent, - 
who fays— At vero ſi rem ret conſideres, ipſis Nominibus 
& Pronominibus vel maximt, imo unice ineft ipſa Per ſo- 
na; & Verba ſe habent in Perſonarum ratione ad Nomina 
plane ficuti Adjectiva in ratione Generum ad Subſlantiva, 
quibus ſolis auter (Sanctius ſcil. L. I. c. 7.) & rea? Ge- 
nus adſcribit, excluſis Adjectivis. Sanct. Minerv. L. I. 
c. 12. There is indeed an exact Analogy between the 
Accidents of Sex and Perſon. There are but two Sexes, 
that is to ſay, the Male and the Female ; and but two 
Perſons (or Characters eſſential to diſcourſe) that is to 
ſay, the Speaker, and the Party addreſſed. The third 
Sex and third Perſon are improperly ſo called, being in 
fact but Negations of the other two. 


's 
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a 
7 
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4 
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C. VIII. as being rather among the elegancies, than 
＋t the eſſentials (o) of language, which eſſen- 


tials are the ſubject of our preſent inquiry. 
The principal of theſe now remaining is 
THE DIEFERENCE OF VERBS, AS To 
THEIR SEVERAL SPECIES, Which we en- 


deavour to explain in the following man- 


ner. 


— — 


(e) Whoever would ſee more upon a ſubject of im- 
portance, referred to in many parts of this treatiſe, 
and particularly in note (5) of this chapter, may con- 


ſult Letters concerning Mind, an Octavo Volume pub- 
liſhed 1750, the Author Mr. John Petvin Vicar of 


Tifington in Devon, a perſon who, though from his re- 
tired ſituation little known, was deeply ſkilled in the 


Philoſophy both of the Antients and Moderns, and, 


more than this, was valued v7 all that knew him for 


his virtue and worth. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Sherk f Verbs, and their 
aller 5 Properts s. 


LL Verbs, that are ſtrictly fo called, Ch. IX. 
denote (a) Energies. Now as all! 
Energies are Attributes, they have reference 
of courſe to certain energizing Subſtances. 
Thus it is impoſſible there ſhould be ſuch 
Energies, as To love, to fly, to wound, &c. 
if there were not ſuch beings as Men, 
Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every Ener- 
gy doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is neceſſarily converſant about ſome 
Subject. For example, if we ſay, Brutus 
love. we muſt needs ſupply—loves Cato, 


Caſſius, 


— 
— — 


* 


(a) We uſe this word EN EROVY, rather than A- 
tion, from its more comprehenſive meaning; it being a 
ſort of Genus, which includes within it both Motion and 
its Privation. See before, p. 94, 95. 


_— — 
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N Ch. IX. Caffius, Portia, or ſome one. The Sword 
| D wounds—i. e. wounds Hector, Sarpedon, 
Priam, or ſome one. And thus is it, that 
every Energy is neceſſarily ſituate between 
two Subſtantives, an Energizer which is 
active, and a Subject which is paſſive: 
Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 
ſentence, the Energy follows its charac- | 
ter, and becomes what we call a Vers 
AcTIvE.—Thus we ſay Brutus amat, 
Brutus loves. On the contrary, if the paſ- 
five Subject be principal, it follows the 
character of this too, and then becomes 
what we call a VERB PassIve—Thus 
we ſay, Portia amatur, Portia is loved. 
It is in like manner that the /ame Road be- 
tween the ſummit and foot of the ſame 
mountain, with reſpe& to the ſummit is 
Aſcent, with reſpect to the foot is Deſcent. 
Since then every Energy reſpects an Ener- 
gizer or a paſſive Subject; hence the Rea- 
ſon why every Verb, whether active or 
paſſive, has in language a neceſſary re- 
3 VVV 
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ference to ſome Noun for its Nominative Ch. IX. 
AW 


Bor to proceed ſtill farther from what 
has been already obſerved. Brutus loved 
Portia Here Brutus is the Energizer; 
loved, the Energy, and Portia, the Sub- 
ject. But it might have been, Brutus | 
loved Cato, or Caſſius, or the Roman Re- 1 
public; for the Energy is referable to 
Subjects infinite. Now among theſe infi- 
nite Subjects, when that happens to occur, 
which is the Energizer alſo, as when we 
ſay Brutus loved himſelf, ſlew himſelf, &c. 
in ſuch Caſe the Energy hath to the ſame 
being à double Relation, both active and 
paſſive, And this it is which gave riſe 

among 


) The doctrine of Imperſonal Verbs has been juſtly . 
rejected by the beſt Grammarians, both antient and mo- 
dern. See Sanct. Min. L. I. c. 12. L. III c. 1. L. IV. 
c. 3. Priſcian. L. XVIII. p. 1134. Apoll. L. III. ſub fin. 
In which places the reader will ſee a proper Nomi- 

native ſupplied to all Verbs of this ſuppoſed Character. 
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among the Greeks to that ſpecies of Verbs, 
called VERBS MIDDLE (c), and ſuch was 
their true and original uſe, however in 


many inſtances they may have ſince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other languages 
the Verb ſtill retains its active Form, and 


the paſſive Subject {ſe or humelf, is ex⸗ 
preſſed like other accuſatives. 


AGAIN, in ſome Verbs it happens that 
the Energy always keeps within the Ener- 
gizer, and never paſſes out to any foreign 
extraneous Subject. Thus when we ſay, 
Ceſar walketh, Czſar fitteth, it is impoſſi- 


ble 


(c) Ta yap xanzmera prrnorhTOG oO para Coipriue 

' Ev avid:f aro fveeyeriens % Walnrnns dhe. The 
Verbs, called Verbs middle; admit a Coincidence of the ac- 
tive and paſſive Character. Apollon. L. III. c. 7. He 
that would ſee this whole Doctrine concerning the 


power of THE MIDDLE VERB explained and confirmed 
with great Ingenuity and Learning, may conſult a ſmalf 


Treatiſe of that able Critic Kufter, entitled, De vero 


Uſu Verborum Mediorum. A neat edition of this leaves | 


piece has been lately publiſhed. 


: 
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ble the Energy ſhould paſs out (as in the Ch. IX. 
caſe of thoſe Verbs called by the Gram 
marians VeRBs TRANSITIVE) becauſe 


both the Energizer and the Paſſive Sub- 


je are united in the ſame Perſin. For 
what is the cauſe of this walking or ſit- 
ting ?—lIt is the Will and Vital Powers 
belonging to Cæſar. And what is the 
Subject, made ſo to move or to fit ?— 
It is the Body and Limbs belonging alſo 
to the ſame Ce/ar. It is this then forms 
that ſpecies of Verbs, which gramma- 


rians have thought fit to call VErBs NEU- 
TER, as if indeed they were void both of 
Action and Paſſion, when perhaps (like Verbs 


middle) they may be rather ſaid fe imply 


both. Not however to diſpute about names, 


as theſe Neuters in their Energizer always 
diſcover their paſſive Subject (c), which 


other 


(c) This Character of Neuters the Greeks very hap- 
pily expreſs by the Terms, Aurerd bea and IN 
which Priſcian renders, que ex ſe in ſeipſa fit intrinſecus 


: Paſſio. L. VIII. 790. Conſentii Ars apud Putſch. p. 205 . 
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Ch. Ix. in Verbs cannot, their paſſive Subjects 
being infinite; hence the reaſon why it is 
as ſuperfluous in theſe Neuters to have the 


Subject expreſſed, as in other Verbs it is ne- 


ceſſary, and cannot be omitted. And thus 


it is that we are taught in common gram- 


mars 


It may be here obſerved, that even choſe Verbs, called : 


| Aives, can upon occaſion lay aſide their tranſitive cha- 
rafter ; that is to ſay, can drop their ſubſequent Accu- 


fati ve, and aſſume the Form of Neuters, ſo as to ſtand by 


themſelves. This happens, when the Diſcourſe reſpects 
the mere Energy or Affection only, and has no regard to 
the Subject, be it this thing or that. Thus we ſay, 2x 


ce avary wort eros, This Man knows not how to read. 


ſpeaking only of the Energy, in which we ſuppoſe him 


_ deficient. Had the Diſcourſe been uporfthe Subjects of 
reading, we mult have added them. c oidev avayi- 
„C 7% Oh, He knows not how to read Homer, 


or Vergil, or Cicero, &c. 


Thus Horace, 


Qui CUPIT aut METUIT, juvat lum fie dens 


aut res, 


Ut lippum piciæ babe : 


He that DESIRES or FEARS (not this thing in parti- 
cular nor that, but in general he within whoſe breaſt 
thele 
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mars that Verbs Active require an Accu- 
ative, while Neuters require none. 
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Or 4 above ſpecies of Verde, the 


Middle cannot be called neceſſary, becauſe 
moſt languages have done without it. 
Tux Species of VERBs therefore re- 


maining are the AcTive, the Passve 


and the NEuUTER, and thoſe ſeem eſſen- 


tial to all Akt whatever * 


8 Ns Trey 


theſe affections prevail) Bas the ſame joy in a Houſe or 
Eſtate, as the Man with bad Eyes has in fine Pictures. So 


Cæſar in his celpbrated Laconic Epiſtle of, Vern, VI- 
DI, Vici, where two Actives we ſee follow one Neu- 


ter in the ſame detached Form, as that Neuter itſelf. 


The Glory it ſeems was in the rapid Sequel of the Events. 


Conqueſt came as quick, as he could come himſelf, and 


look about him. I hom he ſaw, and whom he conquered, 
was not the thing, of which he boaſted. See Apoll. 


L. III. c. 31. p. 279. 


(4) The SToics, in their logical view of Verbs, as 
making part in Propoſitions, conſidered them under 
the four following Sorts. 


When 


—_— N 
— 


— 


rr 
+4 at 


9g. 


— 
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Ch. IX. THERE remains a remark or two far- 
ther, and then we quit the Subject of 

Verbs. It is true in general that the 
greater part of them denote Attributes of 


Energy 


When a Verb, co-inciding with the Nominative of 
. ſome Noun, made without farther help a perfect aſſertive 


Sentence, as Eunparns weewrarei, Socrates walketh ; 


then as the Verb in ſuch caſe implied the Power of a 


perfect Predicate, they called it for that reaſon Karn- 
qcpnuc, a Predicable ; or elſe, from its readineſs ovp- 
Cave, to co- incide with its Neun in completing the Sen- 


5 tence, they called it een a Co- incider. 


When a Verb was able with a Nout to TRI a per- 
fect aſſertive Sentence, yet could not affociate with ſuch 


Noun, but under ſome oblique Caſe, as Tuxęavti ar- 


prrats, Socratem pœnitet Such a Verb, from its near 


: appreach to juſt Co- incidence, and Predication, they called 


Hagar ah or — {4 


When a Verb, though regularly co-inciding with a 


Noun in its Nominative, Alill required, to complete the 


Sentiment, ſome other Noun under an oblique Caſe, as 


TazTw Dies Awe, Plato loveth Dio, (where without 


Dis or ſome other, the Verb loveth would reſt indefi- 


nite:) 


A WY. 
promceTrage 7. —— 


r 


1 — 4 


1 
| 
1 
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than a mere /imple Adjective, joined to an 


Aſſertion, Thus ioag in Greek, and 
* in Engliſh, mean nothing more 
N 3 than 


— — 


| nite:) Such Verb, from this Peſect they called 5ro 


N oupCapa, or N X&TTYopnpa, ſomething leſs than a 
Co. incider, or leſs than a Predicable. 


Laſtly, when a Verb required two Nouns in oblique 


Cafes, to render the Sentiment complete ; as when we 


ſay Ewxpares Anxibiadss parari, Tædet me Vite, or the 
like : Such Verb they called mTlov, or MH h Wapœ- 


ovpCaua, or d wapaxarn˙rHE, ſomething leſs than an 


imperfeft Co- incider, or an imperfett Predicable. 


Theſe were the Appellations which they gave to Verbs, 
when employed along with Nouus to the forming of 
Propoſitions. As to the Name of PH MA, or Vers, 
they denied it to them all, giving it only to the Infini- 


tive, as we have ſhewn already. See page 164. See 


alſo Ammon. in Lib. de Interpret. p. 37. Apollon. de 


Syntaxi L. I. c. 8. L. III. c. 31. p. 279. c. 32. p. 


205. Theod. Gaz. Gram. L. IV. 
From the above Doctrine it appears, that all Verbs 


Neuter are Tuubdhala; Verbs Aftive, nila 5 er,. 


eauala. 
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Energy and Motion. But there are ſome Ch. IX. 
which appear to denote nothing more, 


A 
if 
=_ 

= 
[ 
1 
ö 

' 

„ 
4 
\l 


* 
? 
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| 
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Ch. IX. than iro; kg, 7s equal. So Albeo in Latin 
Vis no more than albus ſum. 


—Campique ingentes offibus albent. Virg. 


Tux ſame may be ſaid of Tumeo. Mons 
tumet, i, e. tumidus eſt, is tumid. To ex- 


pfteſs the Energy in theſe inſtances, we 
muſt have recourſe to the Inceptives. 


F luftus uti primo capit c cum ALB ESCER E 


Wo reta ponti 
preg agate TUMESCERE. Virg. 


THERE are Verbs alſo to be found, 
which are formed out of Nouns. So that 
as in Abſiract Nouns (ſuch as Whiteneſs 
from Hite, Goodneſs from Good) as alſo 
in the 1nfinitive Modes of Verbs, the Attri- 
butive is converted into a Subſtantive ; here 
the Subſtantive on the contrary is converted 


into an Attributtve. Such are Kuvigewv from 
dun, 70 act the part of a Deg, or be a Cy- . 


nic; 
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nic; Shu g from Dima, to Philip- Ch. IX. 
pixe, or favour Philip; Syllaturire „ 
Sylla, to meditate acting the ſame part as 
Sylla did. Thus too the wiſe and virtuous | 
Emperour, by way of counſel to him- 
ſelf—9z2 wn anoraioapuby;, beware thou 
beet not BECEASAR'D ; as though he 
ſaid, Beware, that by being Emperor, thou 
doſt not dwindle into A MERE CsAR (e). 
In like manner one of our own witty Poets, . 
STERNYHOLD himſelf he OvuT-STERN= 
 HOLDED. 


And long before him the facetious Fuller, 
ſpeaking of one Morgan, a ſanguinary Bi- 
ſhop in the Reign of Queen Mary, ſays of 
him, that he OUT-BONNER D even Box- 
NER himſelf x. 


AnD ſo much for that Species of Ar- 
' TRIBUTES, Called VERBS IN THE STRICT = 
EST SENSE. 


2 


— 


(e) Marc. Antonin. L. VI. $ 30. 
Church Hiſt, B. VIII. p. 21. 


N 4 CHAP, 


— — oper — — — = 
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CHAP. X. 


| Concerning thoſe other Attribut ives, 
Participles and Adjectives. 


Ch. X. HE nature of Verbs being under- 
, ſtood, that of PAR TIcIr LES is no 
way difficult. Every complete Verb is 


expreſſive of an Attribute; of Time; and 
of an Aſſertion. Now if we take away 


tlie Aﬀſertion, and thus deſtroy the Verb, 
there will remain the Attribute and the 


Time, which make the eſſence of a PaR- 
TICIPLE, Thus take away the Aſſer- 
tion from the Verb, Ppape,, Writeth, and 
there remains the Participle, yar, Writ- 
ing, which (without the Aſertion/ denotes 
the ſame Attribute, and the ſame Time. 
After the ſame manner, by withdrawing 
the Aſſertion, we diſcover Tpaibas in "Eypa- 
de, Ppathur in Todihes, for we chuſe to re- 


fer to the Greek, as being of all languages 


the 
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the moſt complete, as well in this reſpe&, Ch. X. 
as in others. . —— 


Ap ſo much for PARTICIPLES (a). 


Tux 


— 


(a) The Latins are defeQtive in this Article of Par- | 
ticiples. Their Active Verbs, ending in or, (com- 
monly called Deponents) have Active Participles of all 
Times (ſuch as Loguens, Locutus, Lecuturus) but none 
of the Paſſive. Their Actives ending in O, have Par- f 
ticiples of the Preſent and Future (ſuch as Scribens, and | 
Scripturus) but none of the Paſt. On the contrary, | q 
their Paſſives have Participles of the Paſt (ſuch as Scrip- 
tus) but none of the Preſent or Future, unleſs we ad- ö 
mit ſuch as Scribendus and Docendus for Futures, which | 
SGrammarians controvert. The want of theſe Partici- | 
ples they ſupply by a Periphraſis—for yoabas they ſay, 
cum ſcripſiſſet—for ypaPoprvoc, dum ſcribitur, &. In 
Engliſh we have ſometimes recourſe to the ſame Peri- 
phraſis ; and ſometimes we avail ourſelves of the ſame 
Auxiliars, which form our Modes and Tenſes. 


q — 


The Engliſh Grammar lays down a good rule with 
reſpect to its Participles of the Paſt, that they all ter- 
minate in D, T, or N. This Analogy 1s perhaps lia- 

ble to as few Exceptions, as any. Conſidering there- 
fore how little Analogy of any kind we have in our 
5 | Lan- 


py —_ 
_——— y - 


- 
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Ch. X. Tux nature of Verbs and Participles 
being underſtood, that of AbjgrcTIvES 
becomes eaſy. A Verb implies (as we 


have ſaid) both an Attribute, and Time, 


and an Aſſertion ; a Participle only implies | 
an Attribute, and Time; and an ADJEc- 
TIVE only implies an Attribute; that is to 


ſay, in other Words, an ADJECTIVE has 


no Aſſertion, and only denotes ſuch an At- 


tribute, as has not its efſence either in 


Mation or its Privation. Thus in general 
the Attributes of quantity, quality, and 


relation (ſuch as many and few, great and 
little, 


Language, it ſeems wrong to annihilate the few Traces, 


that may be found. It would be well therefore, if all 
writers, who endeavour to be accurate, would be care- 
ful to avoid a corruption, at prefent ſo prevalent, of 
ſaying, it was wrote, for, it was written; be was drove, 
for, be was driven; I have went, for, I have gone, &c. 
in all which inſtances a Verb is abſurdly uſed to ſupply 


the proper Participle, without any neceſſity from the 
want of ſuch Word. 


IL 4 q 
PP 
ur Ad 
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little, black and white, good and bad, dou-Ch. X. 
Ie, treble, quadruple, &c.) are all denoted 


by ADJECTIVES. 


Ir muſt indeed be confeſſed, that ſome- 
times even thoſe Attributes, which are 


wholly foreign to the idea of Motion, aſ- 
fume an aſſertion, and appear as Verbs. 
Of ſuch we gave inſtances before, in a/- 


Beo, tumeo, trag, and others. Theſe : 
however, compared to the reſt of Verbs, 
are but few in number, and may be call- 
ed, if thought proper, Verbal Adjectives. 
It is in like manner, that Participles in- 
ſenſibly paſs too into Adjectives. Thus 
doctus in Latin, and learned in Engliſh + 


loſe their power, as Participles, and mean 


a Perſon poſſeſſed of an habitual Quality. 
Thus Vir eloquens means not @ man now 
ſpeaking, but a man, who poſſeſſes the ha- 


bit of ſpeaking, whether he ſpeak or no. 


So when we ſay in Engliſb, he is a think-. 
ing Man, an underſtanding Man, we mean 
not a perſon, whoſe mind is in actual 


Ec Energy. 


HERMES. 


Ch. X. Energy, but whoſe mind is enriched with 2 
CY larger portion of thoſe powers. It is indeed 


no wonder, as all Attributives are homo- 
geneous, that at times the ſeveral ſpecies 
thould appear to interfere, and the dif- 
ference between them be ſcarcely percep- 
tible. Even in natural ſpecies, which 


are congenial and of kin, the ſpecific 


difference is not always to be diſcerned, 
and in appearance at leaſt they ſeem to 
tun into each other. 


Wr have ſhewn already (5) in the In- 
ſtances of Se e, Syllaturire, Axo- 
xairzonl;vay, and others, how Subſlan- 
tives may be transformed into Verbal At- 
tributivet. We ſhall now ſhew, how 
they may be converted into Adjectives. 
When we ſay the party of Pompey, the 
ſtile of Cicera, the philoſophy of Socrates, 


in 


(5) Sup. p. 182, 183. 
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in theſe caſes the party, the ſtile, and the Ch; IX. 
philoſophy ſpoken of, receive à flamp 
and character from the perſons, whom 
they reſpect. Thoſe perſons therefore 
perform the part of Attributes, that is, 
ſtamp and characterize their reſpective 
Subjects. Hence then they actually paſs 
into Attributes, and aſſume, as ſuch, the 
form of Adjefives. And thus it is we 
ſay, the Pompeian party, the Ciceronian 
ſtile, and the Socratic philoſophy. It is 
in like manner for a trumpet of Bras, 
we ſay a brazen Trumpet; for a Crown 
of Gold, a golden Crown, &c. Even Pro- 
nominal Subſtantives admit the like muta- 
tion. Thus inſtead of ſaying, the Book 
of Me, of Thee, and of Him, we ſav My 
Book, Thy Book, and His Book; inſtead 
of ſaying the Country of Us, of You, and 
of Them, we ſay; Our Country, Your 
Country, and Their Country, which 
Words may be called ſo many Pronominal 


Adjectives. 


IT 
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Ch. Xx. IT has been obſerved already, and muſt 
needs be obvious to all, that Adjectives, as 
marking Attributes, can have no ſex (c). 
And yet their having terminations con- 
formable to the ſex, number, and caſe 
of their Subſtantive, ſeems to have led 


grammarians into that ſtrange abſurdity 


of ranging them with Nouns, and ſepa- 
rating them from Verbs, tho with reſpect 
to theſe they are perfectly homogeneous; 
with reſpect to the others, quite contrary. 
They are homogeneous with reſpect to 
Verbs, as both ſorts denote Attributes; 
they are heterogeneous with reſpect to 
Nouns, as never properly denoting Sub- 
flances. But of this we have ſpoken be- 
fore (4). 


Tur 


79 Sup. p. 171. 


(d) Sup. C. VI. Note (a). See alſo C. ii. p. 28, 
&c. 


«- 
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The Attributives hitherto treated, that „ By 
is to ſay, V᷑RBS, PAR TICIIESs, add 
ADJECTIVES, may be called ATT RIB V- 
TIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER The 
reaſon of this name will be better un- 
derſtood, when we have more fully diF- 
cuſſed ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE SECOND 
ORDER, to which we now proceed 1 in the 

E following chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, Ti. 


Concerning Attributives of the — 7 
Order. 


Ch. XI. S the Attributives hitherto men- 
—— 2 AX tioned denote the Attributes of 
Subſtances, ſo there is an inferior claſs of 
them, which denote the Attributes only of 
Attributes. a 


To explain by examples in either kind 
hen we ſay, Cicero and Pliny were both 
of them eloquent ; Statius and Virgil both of 

them wrote ; in theſe inſtances the Attribu- 
tives, eloquent, and wrote, are immediately 
referable to the ſubſtantives, Cicero, Virgil, 
Kc. As therefore denoting THE ATT RI“ 
BUT ES OF SUBSTANCES, we call them Ar- 
' TRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER. But 
when we ſay Pliny was moderately eloquent, 


but Cicero exceedinglyeloquent; Statius wrote 
indiſferently, but Virgil wrote admirably ; 
5 in 
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in theſe inſtances, the Attributives, Mo- Ch. XI. 
derately, Exceedingly, Indifferently, Ad- 


mirably, are not referable to Subſtantives, 
but to ether Attributrves, that is, to the 


words, Eloquent, and Wrote. As thore= 
fore denoting Attributes of Attributes, we 
call them ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE sE“ 
COND ORDER. 


 GRAMMARIANS have given them the 
Name of Exięoiu ra, ADVERBIA, AD=- 
VERBS. And indeed if we take the word 


Piuæ, or, Verb, in its moſt compreſtenſeve 
Signiſication, as including not only Verbs 
properly ſo called, but alſo Participles and 
Adjectives [an uſage, which may be juſti- 


fied by the beſt authorities (a)]. we ſhall 


find 


(a) Thus Ariftotle in his Treatiſe de Interpretatione, 


P * a 
inſtances Aubeumos as a Noun, and Atbnog as a Verb. 


; . — * , 
80 Ammonius—u@&T&% TY TO ανννάν,νęL,j i, To piy 


KAAOE g AIKAIGE „ dg Toaura— FHMATA 
| Atyiovai y 2x ONOMATA. According to this Signi- 
cation (that is of denoting the Attributes of Subſtance 

0 and 
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Ch. XI. find the name, Erigenue, or ADVERB, to 
"9" 7" O08 a very juſt appellation, as denoting A 
Pak r or SPEECH, THE NATURAL AP- 
| px DAGE oF VERBS. So great is this 
dependence in Grammatical Syntax, that 
an Adverb can no more ſubſiſt without its 
Verb, than a Verb can ſubſiſt without it? 
Subſtantive. It is the ſame here, as in cer- 
tain natural Subjects. Every Colour for 
its exiſtence as much requires a Superfi- 
cies, as the Superficies for its exiſtence re- 
quires a ſolid Body (6). ET 


— — = — — — — — — — 
- —— — — 4 
- « \ * p AC - * 22 „c „ o * ——m— 2 ©. - - 
o 


AMono 


— — 


and the Predicate in Propoſitions) the words, Falk, 
JusT, and the lite, are called V ERBs, and not Nous. 
Am. in libr. de Interp. p. 37. b. Ariſt. de Interp. L. I. 
Cc I. See allo of this Treatiſe, c. 6. Note (a) p. 87. 


In the ſame manner the Stzozcs talked of the Partici- 
ple. Nam PARTIC!PIUM connumerantes Verbis, PAR- 
TICIPIALE VERBUM vecabant vel CASUALE. Priſ- 
cian. L. I. p. 574. | | 1 


(b) This notion of ranging the Adverb under the ſame © 
Genus with the Verb (by calling them both Attributives) 
and cf explaining it to be the V ws N or Adjective 


(by 
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Auoxò the Attributes of Subſtanc are Ch. XI. 
reckoned Quantities, and Qualities. Thus e 


we ſay, a white Garment, a high Mountain. 


Now ſome of theſe Quantities and Quali- 


ties are capable of Intenſion, and Remiſ- 


ſion. Thus we ſay, a Garment EXCEED= 
INGLY white; a Mountain TOLERABLY 


3 


(by calling it the Attributive of an Attributive) is con- 


formable to the beſt authorities. Theodore Gaza defines 
an ADVERB, as follows aoys 4nlwrov, *r 
PIpeRT05 Afyoevovy, I ETIAEYOfakVOY PNWGRTL, Hy ICY eini- 
heros pn ,᷑ög. A Part of Speech devoid of Caſes, predi- 
cated of a Verb, or ſubjained to it, and being as it were the 
Verd's, Adjeftive. L. IV. (where by the way we may 


obſerve, how properly the Adverb is made an Aptote, 


ſince its principal ſometimes has caſes, as in Valds Sa- 
piens; ſometimes has none, as in Valde amat.) Priſcian's 


definition of an Adverb is as follows ADPVERRIUN f 


pars orationis indeclinabilis, cujus fignificatio Herbis adjici- 
tur. Hoc enim perficit Adverbium Verbis additum, quad 
adjectiva nomina appellativis nominibus adjuncta; ut pru- 
dens home; prudenter egit; ſelix Vir; fcliciter wii, 
L. XV. p. 1003. And before, ſpeaking of the Staics, 


he fays—Etiam ADVERBIA Nominibus vel V ERBis 


 CONNUMERABANT, C gu ADJECTIVA VERBOs 
RUM nominabant, L. I. p. 574. See alſo Apoll. de Hynt. 


L. I. c. 3. ſub fin. 
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Ch. Xl. Jizh, or MODERATELY high. It is plain 


therefore that Intenſion and Remiffion are 


among the Attributes of ſuch Attributes. 
Hence then one copious Source of ſecon- 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
theſe two, that is, Intenſion, and Remiſſion. 
The Greeks have their Javuagus, pance, 


7%, Ixige; the Latins their valde, vehe- 
menter, maxime, ſatis, mediocriter; the 


Engliſb their greatly, vaſtly, extremely, 
 ſuffeciently, moderately, tolerably, indiffer- 


— 


FARTHER than this, where there are 
different Intenſions of the ſame Attribute, 
they may be compared together. Thus if 


the Garment A be EXCEEDINGLY White, 


and the Garment B be MoDERATELY 
 Vinte, we may ſay, the Garment A 7s 
MORE white than the Garment B. 


In theſe inſtances the Adverb Moxe 


not only denotes Intenſion, but relative. 


 Tntenjion. Nay we ſtop not here. We 
e not 


1 
S 
Fo 
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not only denote Intenſion merely relative Ch. XI. 
but relative Intenſion, than which there 17—— 
none greater. Thus we not only ſay he 
Mountain A is MoRE high than the Moun- 
0 tain B, but that it is the MosT high of all 
| Mountains. Even Verbs, properly ſo called, 
as they admit fmple Intenſions, ſo they 
admit alſo theſe comparatives ones. Thus 
in the following Example Fame he 
LOVETH MORE than Riches, but Virtue of 
all things he LovETH MosT—the Words 
MORE and MosT denote the different com- 
paratrve Intenſions of the Verbal Attribu- 
tive, Loveth. ” 


Anxp hence the riſe of COMPARISON, 
and of its different Degrees ; which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
Exceſs, and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce more degtees 
than theſe, we ought perhaps to introduce 
infinite, which is abſurd. For why ſtop 
at a limited Number, when in all ſubjects, 
90 3 ſol⸗ 


4 


'Y 
7. 
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Ch. XI. ſuſceptible of Intenſion, the intermediate 
Exceſſes are in a manner infinite? There 
are infinite Degrees of more White, be- | 


tween the t Simple White, and the Su- 


perlative, WWhiteſt ; the ſame may be ſaid 


of more Great, more Strong, more Minute, 


&c. The Doctrine of Grammarians about 


three ſuch Degrees, which they call the 

_ Poſitive, the Comparative and the Superla- 
tive, muſt needs be abſurd ; both becauſe 
in their Poſitive there is + no Compariſon at 
all, and becauſe their Superlative 1 is a Com- 


parative, as much as their Comparative it- 
ſelf. Examples to evince this may be found 


every where. Socrates Wwas the MOST WISE | 


of all the Athentans— Homer was the MosT 
SUBLIME of all Poets.— 


—Cadit et Ripheus, JusT1s81hiUs UNUS 
Que furt in Teucris— Virg. 


Fr 


. Veil. Gradus ; Pof tivis) quoniam perſeAus 15 


a 3 in numero Graduum non computatur. Con- 
ſentii Ars apud Putſch. p- 2022. 


2282 
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Ir muſt be confeſſed theſe Comparatives, Ch. XI. 
as well the ſimple, as the ſuperlative, ſeem Ft 


ſometimes to part with their relative Na- 


ture, and only retain their iutenſive. Thus 


in the Degree, denoting /mple Excels, 


Triſtior, et lacrumis oculos ſuffuſa ni- 
tentes. © | Virg. 


Ruſticior paulo eſt.— For. 


Id the Superlative this is more uſual. 


Vir doetiffimus, Vir fortifſimus, a mot learned 


Man, a moſt brave Man,—that is to ſay, 


not the brave/? and moſi learned Man, that 


ever exiſted, but a Man poſſeſſing thoſe 
Qualities in an eminent Degree. 


Tur Authors of Language have con- 


trived a method to retrench theſe Compa- 
Tative Adverbs, by expreſſing their force in 


the Primary Attributive. Thus inſtead of 


More fair, they fay FAIRER ; inſtead of 


Moſt fair, FAiREST, and the ſame holds 
33 YO true 


— — 
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Ch. XI. true both in the Greek and Latin. This 
practice however has reached no farther 


than to Adjecttves, or at leaſt to Participles, 


ſharing the nature of Adjeftives. Verbs 


perhaps were thought too much diverſified 


already, to admit more Variations without 


8 


As there are Ha Attributives, which 
admit of Compariſon, fo there are others, 
which admit of none. Such for example 


are thote, which denote that Quality of 


Bodies ariſing from their Figure; as when 


we ſay, a Circular Table, a Juadrangular 
Court, a Conical Piece of Metal, &c. The 


Treaſon is, that a million of things, partici- 


pating the ſame Figure, participate it equal- 
ly, it they participate it at all. To ſay there- 
fore that while A and B are both quadran- 
gular, A is more or /cſi quadrangular than 


B, is abſurd. The fame holds true in all 
Attributives, denoting definite Quantities, 


whether continucus or diſcrete, whether ab- 


ſolute or relative. Thus the 73505Fo0ot Rule 


A 


_— —— 


, Dramas, — 
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| A cannot be mere a fre- foot Rule, than any Ch. XI. 
1 other of the ſame length. Twenty Lions 
cCannot be more twenty, than twenty Flies, 
If A and B be both 7r:p/e, or quadruple to- 
C, they cannot be more triple, or more qua- 
druple, one than the other. The reaſon of 
allthis is, there can be 0 Compariſon with= 
out Intenſion and Remiſſion; there can be 
no Intenſion and Remiſſion in things al- 
ways definite ; and ſuch are the Attribu- 
tives, which we have laſt mentioned. 


PP 


— ——— —ů — 


Ix the ſame reaſoning we ſee the cauſe, 
why no Subſtantive is ſuſceptible of theſe 
Comparative Degrees. A Mountain cannot 
be ſaid MORE To BE, or To Ex1sT, than 
a Mole-hill, but the More and Leſs muſt be 
ſought for in their Quantities. In like 
manner, when we refer many Individuals 
to one Species, the Lion A cannot be 
called more a Lion, than the Lion B, but 
if more any thing, he is more fierce, more 
ſpeedy, or exceeding in ſome ſuch Attribute. 
80 again, in Nee many Species to one 
Genus, 
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Ch. XI. Genus, 4 Crocodile is not more an Ani- 
mal, than a Lizard; nor a Tiger, more 


than a Cat, but if any thing, they are 
more bulky, more ſtrong, &c. the Exceſs, 
as before, being derived from their Attri- 
butes. So true is that ſaying of the acute 


Stagirite—that SUBSTANCE i not ſuſcep-= 

tible of Mok and Less (c). But this by 

way of digrefſion, to return to the ſubject 
5 of Adverds. 


Or the Adverbe. or ſecondary Attribu- 
tives already mentioned, theſe denoting 


Intenſion or Remiſſion may be called Ad- 


verbs of Quantity continuous; Once, Twice, 


Thrice, are Adverbs of Quantity diſcrete z 


More and Moft, Leſs and Leaſt, to which 
may be added Equally, Proportionally, Sc. 


are 


— 


(c) 2x & imidixorTo n νν, To pear *% T0 Frlor, 
Categor. c. 5. See alſo Sandtius, L. I. c. 11. L. II. 
. 10, IT. where the ſubject of Comparatives is treated 
in a very maſterly and Philoſophical manner. See alſo 
Priſcian, p. 598. Derivantur igitur Comparativa a No- 
minibus Aljectivis, &c. 


9 * 2 pe * 2 3 . 
. —— 


For example, ſuppoſe it ſhould be aſked, 
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are Adverbs of Relation. There are others Ch.XI. 
of Quality, as when we ſay, HonesTLy "Ya 


induſtrious, PRUDENTLY brave, they fought 


BRAVELY, he painted FINELY, a Portico 
formed CIRCULARLY, @ Plain cut TRI- 
ANGULARLY, Oc. 


And here it is worth while to obſerve, 
how the ſame thing, participating the 
ſame Eſſence, aſſumes different gramma- 
tical Forms from its different relations. 


how differ Honeſt, Honeſtly, and Honeſty. 
The Anſwer is, they are in Eſſence the 
ſame, but they differ, in as much as Ho- 
neſt is the Attributive of a Subſtantive ; 
Honeſtly, of a Verb - and Honeſty, being 


diveſted of theſe its attributive Relations, 
aſſumes the Power of a 3 ſo as 


to ſtand by itſelf. 


TEE Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, are 
common to Verbs of every Species; but 


there 


— — 
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Cb. XI. there are ſome, which are peculiar to Verbs 
OE properly ſo called, that is to ſay, to ſuch as 
denote Motion or Energy, with their Pri- 
vations. All MoTion and REST imply 
TIME and PlAck, as a kind of neceſſary 
Corincidents, Hence then, if we would 
expreſs the Place or Time of either, we 
muſt needs have recourſe to the proper 
Adverbs; of Place, as when we ſay, he 
flood TH ERE 3 he went HENCE; he travelled 
rank, Sc. of Time, as when we ſay, he 
flood THEN; he went AFTERWARD ; he 
travelled FORMERLY, c. Should it be 
aſked——why Adverbs of Time, when 
Verbs have Ternſes ? The Anſwer is, tho 
Tenſes may be ſufficient to denote the 
greater Diſtinctions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenſes would be a per- 

| plexity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote Yefterday, To-day, To- 
morrow, Formerly, Lately, Tuff Now, 
New, Immediately, Preſently, Soon, Here- 
aſter, &c,? It was this then that made 
the 
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the Temporal Adverbe neceſſary, over and Ch. XI. 


above the 1 F | — — 


To the Adverbs juſt mentioned may be 


| added thoſe, which denote the Intenfions 


and Remiſſions peculiar to Motion, ſuch as 


Jpeedily, haſtily, ſwiftly, ſlowly, &c. as alſo 


Adverbs of Place, made out of Prepo/i- 
tions, ſuch as a and xdr from ave and 
x&T&, in Engliſh upward and downward, 
from ap and down. In ſome inſtances the 
Prepoſition ſuffers no change, but be- 
comes an Adverb by nothing more than 
its Application, as when we ſay, CIRCA 
equitat, he rides ABOUT; PROPE cecidit, 
he was NEAR falling; Verum ne pos r 
conferas culpam in me, But do not AFTER 


lay the blame on me (d). 


THERE 


(4) Sofep. Charifu Inft. Gram. p. 405 Teri. Eun, 
Act. II. Sc. 3. 
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Ch.XI, THERE arelikewife Adverbs of Interro- f 
V2 ark ion, ſuch as Where, Whence, Whither, ; 
[| How ; of which there is this remarkable, 
|! that when they loſe their Interrogative 
i power, they aſſume that of a Relative, ſo 
| as cven to repreſent the Relative or Sub- 
junctive Pronoun. Thus Ovid 


= 5 Et * 72 UBI Trga full— 
bi 1 tranſlated i in our old Engliſh Ballad, 


And Corn doth i grow, WHERE Tr 2 tou m ” 


flood. 


That is to ſay, Seges eft in eo loco, IN Quo 

Sc. Corn groweth in that place, IN WHICH, 
Sc. the power of the Relative, being im- 

plied in the Adverb. Thus Terence, 


Hujuſmodi mitu res ſemper comminiſcere, 
UBI me exCarnuficer— Heaut. IV. 6. 


where us1 relates to res, and ſtands for 


quibus rebus. 
1 


| | 
PF: 
ö 
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Ix is in like manner that the Relative Ch. XI. 
Pronoun upon occaſion becomes an Inter- 
rogative, at leaſt in Latin and Engliſh. 

Thus Horace, gs 


QuemM Virum aut Heroa lyra, vel acri 
Tibid fumes celebrare, Clio? e 


So Milton, 


Wuo 2 ſeduc d them to that foul re- 
vnn by 9 8 


Tux reaſon of all this is as follows. 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
are all alike, in their original character, 
RELATIVEs. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they loſe not this character, 
but are ſtill Relatives, as much as ever. 
The difference is, that without an Interro- 
gation, they have reference to a Subject, 
which is antecednt, difnite and Anon; 
with an Interrogation, to a Subject which 
, is ſubſequent, indefinite, and unknowon, and 
: which 
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7 Ch. XI. which it is expected that :e Anfwer _ 
—r— expreſs and aſcertain, 


Wro fe ſeduc'd them 3 


The very Queſtion itſelf fappoſes a | Body 
cer, to which, tho' unknown, the Pro- 
noun, Wuo, has a reference. 


T infernal St er pen. 


Here in the Anſwer we have the Saher, 
which was indefinite, aſcertained ; ; ſo that 
the Wuo in the Interrogation is (we ſee) 
as much a Relative, as if it had been ſaid 
originally, without any 1nterrogaticn at 
all, It was the Infernal SERPENT, WHO 
firſt ſeduced them. 


AND thus is it that Interrogatives and 
Relatives nen, paſs into each other. 


| AnD ſo much for ApveRss, peculiar to 
Verbs properly ſo called. We have al- 
ready ſpoken of thoſe, which are common 
to all Atttibutives. We have likewiſe at- 

tempel 
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tempted to explain their general Nature, Ch XL 
which we have found to conſiſt in being 


the Attributes of Attributes, There re- 
mains only to add, that ADveRBs may be 

derived from almoſt every Part of Speech : 
from PRE POS1TIoxs, as when from After 
we derive Aſterward.— from PARTICI- 
PLES, and through theſe from Verbs, as 
when from Know we derive Knowing, and 
thence Knowingly ; from Scio, Sciens, and 
thence Scienter—from ADJECTIVES, as 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we derive 


Virtuouſiy and Viciouſ) from SuBSTAN-= 


TIvxSs, as when from Hihyx &, an Ape, we 
derive IIIA Carer, to look APISHLY 3 
from Aiwv, a Lion, Atoiſudòg, Leonmely— 
nay even from PROPER NAMES, as when 
from Socrates and Demoſthenes, we derive 
Socratically and Demoſthenically. It was 
Socratically reaſoned, we ſay ; it was De- 
moſthenically ſpoken x. Of the fame fort 

* are 


” 


p v 8 — 


* Ariſtotle has KuxAowixus Cyclopically, from KGN 
4 Cyclops. Eth. Nic. X. 9. 


—— 
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Ch. XI. are many others, cited by the old Gram- 


= marians, ſuch as Catiliniter from Catilina, 


Siſenniter from Siſenna, Tulliane from Tul- 
lus, &c. (2). 


| Non are they thus extenſive only in De- 


rivation, but in Signification alſo. Theodore 
Gaza in his Grammar informs us {F}, 
that ApveRBs may be found in every 


one of the Predicaments, and that the 


readieſt way to reduce their Infinitude, 


was to refer them by claſſes to thoſe ten 


univerſal Genera. The Szorcs too called 
the ADVvERB by the name of Hasdelus, 
and that from a view to the fame multi- 
form Nature. Omnia in fe capit quaſi col- 
lata per ſatiram, conceſſa ſibi rerum varid 
pHoteſtate. It is thus that Sy/ipater explains 
ee 


ti. 


(e) See Priſe. 1 XV. * 1022. Sof. Chariſ. 161. 


Edit. Putſchii. 
(f) —88 d atmen leg * 1 ET ipprjed- 
r vin SioVau ixtiva, Sia, wol, Women, Wars Thy 


x. T. 7% Gram. Introd. L. II. 


ü 
| 
| 


b or oe een: hep” wo, 
© 
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the Word (g), from whoſe authority Ch. XI. 
we know it to be Stoical. But of this —_—_ 


enough, 


Aub now having finiſhed thoſe PRIx- 
CIPAL PARTS of Speech, the SUBSTAN- 
TIVE and the ATTRIBUTIVE, which are 
SIGNIFICANT WHEN ALONE, We pro- 

. ceed to thoſe auxiliary ParTs, which 
are ONLY SIGNIFICANT, WHEN Asso- 
CIATED. But as theſe make the Subject 


of a Book by themſelves, we here con- 
_ clude the firſt Book of this Treatiſe. 


(g) Sofip. Char. p. 175. Edit. Puiſchii. 


P 2 HER- 


| 


—— 


22 
——ö—ũ—6öd4˖. R e — — . —'— 
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R A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


Zoot I. 


CHAP. I. 
Concerning Definitroes. 
HAT remains of our Work, Ch. I. 

is a matter of leſs difficulty, 
tit being the ſame here, as in 
ſome Hiſtorical Picture; when the prin- 


| cipal Figures are once formed, it is an eaſy 
labour to deſign the reſt. 


P 3 Dz- 
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Drrixirivxs, the Subject of the pre- 


— ſent Chapter, are commonly called by 


SGrammarians, ARTIc TES, ARTICUL1, 
"Aobes. They are of two kinds, either 
thoſe properly and ftriftly ſo called, or elſe 
the Pronominal Articles, ſuch as This, 888 
4 &c. 


WIr mall firſt treat of thoſe Articles 
more ſtrictly ſo denominated, the reaſon and 
uſe of which my be explained, as fol- 
lows. 


Tux viſible and individual Subſtances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name. To ſupply this defect, when any 
Individual occurs, which either wants a 
proper Name, or whoſe proper Name is 
not known, we aſcertain it, as well as 
we can, by referring it to its Species z 
or, if the Species be unknown, then at 


5 e leaſt 
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leaſt to ſome Genus. For example—a Ch. I. 
certain Obje& occurs, with a head and 
limbs, and appearing to poſſeſs the pow- 
ers of Self- motion and. Senſation. If we 
know it not as an Individual, we refer 
it to its proper Species, and call it Dog, 
or Horſe, or Lion, or the like. If none 
of theſe Names fit, we go to the Genus, 
and call it, Animal. 


| 


„LW 


Bur this is not enough. The e Thing, 
at which we are looking, is neither a Spe- 
cies, nor a Genus. What i is it then? An 
 Individua}—Of what kind? Known, or 
' wnknown? Seen now for the firſt time, 
or ſeen before, and now remembered ?— 
It is here we ſhall diſcover the uſe of the 
two Articles (A) and (Tus). (A) re- 
ſpe&s our primary Perception, and de- 
notes Individuals as unknown ; (Tux) 
reſpects our ſecondary Perception, and 
' denotes Individuals as 4#rown. To ex- 
plain by an example—1 ſee an object paſs 


TS by 
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Ch. I. by, which I never ſaw till now. What 
do I fay '—There goes A Beggar with A 
long Beard. The Man departs, and re- , 
turns a week after. What do I fay then? 
 —T here goes THE Beggar with THE long | 

Beard. The Article only is changed, the 
reſt remains un-altered. | 


YET mark the force of this apparently 

minute Change. The Individual, once 8 | 
vague, is now recognized as ſomethin g 
| known, and that merely by the efficacy of 
this latter Article, which tacitly inſinuates 
a kind of previous acquaintance, by refer- 

ring the preſent Perception to a like Per- 

ception already paſt (a), 


Tur Truth is, the Articles (A) and 
(Tur) are both of them definitives, as 
they circumſcribe the latitude of Genera 
and Species, by reducing them for the 

| n 


(a) See B. I. c. 5. p. 53, 64. 
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moſt part to denote Individuals. The Ch. I. 
difference however between them is this 


the Article (A) leaves the Individual itſelf 


unaſcertained, whereas the Article (Tux) 


aſcertains the Individual alſo, and is for 


that reaſon the more accurate Definitive 


of the two. 


IT is perhaps owing to the imperfect 


manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 


Feorreſpondent to it, but ſupply its place, 


by a negation of their Article, O. 0 
avbpurG. timer, THE man fell —ay- 
per. encore, A Man fell, without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn (3). Even in Enghſh, where the 
: Article 


(b Ta yap aopirudus wore vc, T8 aber 
Wapato uro o, Te wo Ae. T hoſe things, i 
which are at times underſtood indefinitely, the addition of 


the Article makes to be definite as to their Perſon. Apoll. 
L. IV. c. 1. See of the ſame author, L. I. c. 6, 36. 


1 
Woes 
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Ch. 1. "Article (A) cannot be uſed, as in plu- 
_—Y—rals, its force is expreſt by the ſame Ne- 


gation. Thoſe are Tut Men, means thoſe 
are Individuals, of which we poſſeſs ſome 
previous Knowledge. Thoſe are Men, the 
Article apart, means no more than that 
they are ſo many vague and uncertain In- 

dividuals, juſt as the Phraſe, 4 Man, in 
the ſingular, implies one of the ſame 
number. | 


„ 


— 


—— 


Woltt (70 Agbęer ſe.) 8 dνj,ĩdbneiu Teoryvuowive Ty 
= Th curate or £4 A Azyor %,, ANOPNITOE 
HRE, dd nd Tiva Ab ee wo Azyti. ii d O AN- 
OPA OE, dna, W£0E/VWO privoy 9,0 p TA Arbe 
Nie T'zro d auto PID x, 66 Oνν,˖ꝙ ig 7 26- | 
beer CNAGVTINGY WEwTNG vf 5 eur. The Arti- 
cle cauſes a Review within the Mind of ſomething known 
befere the texture of the Diſcourſe. Thus if any one 

ſays Arber Axt, MAN CAME (which is the ſame, 
as when we ſay in Engliſh A man came) it is not evident) 


e whom he ſpeaks. But if he ſays 6 Arbon zut, 


Tur MAN CAME, then it is evident; for he ſpeaks of 
ſome Perſon known before. And this is what theſe mean, 
who ſay that the Article is expreſſeve of the Firſt and Se- 
cond Knowledge tr gether. Theod. Gazæ. L. IV. 
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Bur tho' the Greeks have no Article Ch. I, 
correſpondent to the Article (A,) yet no- 
thing can be more nearly related, than their 
O, to the Article, Tur. O Carnes, THe 
King; TO dee, The Gift, &c, Nor 
is this only to be proved by parallel ex- 
amples, but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article, as they are deſcribed by 
Apollonius, one of the earlieſt and moſt 
acute of the old Grammarians, now re- 
maining. 


Few 87 _ 2 & CIO aneppapelea, 
(ov . 1 avaPopa, * 891 WPOXATENEY = 
pevs wp Wapacarng.— Now the pecu- 
liar Attribute of the Article, as we have 
ſhewn elſewhere, is that Reference, which 
implies ſome certain Perſon already men- 
tioned. Again— OU yap drys Te dt 

| bY atuTwv avapopay ꝙ ,, & pn CYLTR= 
: ea Se 70 eplpoy, 8 Cie ro EC 1 avapo- 
ez. For Nouns of themſelves imply not 
Re- 


—— Sr —— - - _ —— —— 


e 
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Reference, unleſs they take to them the Ar- 


ws rauicle, whoſe peculiar Character is Reference. 


Again—Te 292 WpUPEGWO OY YVWOW d 
—The Article indicates a pre-eſtabliſhed 


acquaintance (c). 


His reaſoning upon Proper Names is 
worth remarking. Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Homonymie, that 


is, different Perſons often go by the ſame 
Name. To ſolve this ambiguity, we have 


recourſe to Adſectives or Epithets, For 
example—there were two Grecian Chiefs, 


who bore the name of Ajax. It was not 
therefore without reaſon, that Meneftheus 
uſes Epithets, when this intent was to 


diſtinguiſh the one of them from the 
other. 


nag 


— 


(e) Apoll. de Synt. L. I. e. 6, 7. His account of 
REFERENCE is as follows Lief ava.Pogas Wpoxa- 


TE).£yparvs Wprwmy deuTipa wart. The peculiar cha- 
racter of Reference is the ſecond or repeated Knowledge of 
ſome Perſon already mentioned. L. II. c. 3. 
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Alas. Hom. — 


Y both Ajaxes (eye he) cannot be ſoared, 


=at leaſt alone 
Let mighty Telamonian Ajax come. 


Apollonius proceeds——Even Epithets 
themſelves are diffuſed thro various Sub- 
jects, in as much as the ſame Adjective 

may be referred to many Subſtantives. 


Ix order therefore to render both Parts 
of Speech equally definite, that is to ſay 
the Adjective as well as the Subſtantive, 
the Adjective itſelf aſſumes an Article be- 
fore it, that it may indicate a Reference to 
| ſome fingle Perſon only, A avapopa, 
according to the Author's own Phraſe. 
And thus it is we ſay, Teuer 0 Foappai- 
x05, Trypho THE Grammarian ; Ar] ͥ 
dug. 0 Ku, Apollodorus THE Cyre- 
nean, &c. The Author I Concluſion of 
this 
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1 


Ch. I. this Section is wank reworking. Ati 
ä 2 5 t TO TOUBTOV 7 woobeoic © Eg. 


1 ages, urid id 79 zwöberird- TW XUpits 


ort is with reaſon therefore that 
the Article is here alſo added, as it brings 
the Adjective to an Individuality, as 15 


 ciſe, as the proper Name (4d). 


WE may carry this reaſoning farther; 
and ſhew, how by help of the Article 


even common Appellatives come to have 
the force of proper Names, and that un- 
aſſiſted by epithets of any kind. Among 


the Athenians TIxozv meant Ship ; "Evlexe, 


Eleven; and "Avbewr©-, Man. Yet add 


but the Article, and To lac, THE SHIP, 


meant that particular Ship, which they ſent 


annually to Delos; O. Evlexa, THE ELEVEN, 


meant, certain Officers of Fuftice ; and Q 
| "Avbewr©., THE MAN, meant their public 
Executioner. So in 1 , Gity, 8 « 


Name 


ä 


— — At _ — m 


(d) See Apo, L. I. e. 12. where 5 miſtake 2 


laus is put for Menetheus. 
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Name common to many places ; and Ch, I. 
Speaker, a Name common to many Men. 
Vet if we prefix the Article, ThE CIT 
means our Metropolis; and THE SPEAK- 

ER, a high Officer in the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment. 


Ax thus it is by an eaſy tranſition, that 
the Article, from denoting Reference, comes | 
to denote Eminence alſo; that is to ſay, 
from implying an ordinary pre- acquain- | 
| tance, to preſume a kind of general and 
untverſal Notoriety. Thus among the 
Greeks O Horus, THE POET, meant Ho- 
mer (e); and 0 Lrayeupirys, THE STAGI- 
RITE, meant Ariſtotle; not that there were 

e not 


(e) There are ſo few exceptions to this Obſervation, 
that we may fairly admit it to be generally true. Yet 
Ariſtotle twice denotes Euripides by the Phraſe d wou, 
once at the end of the ſeventh Book of his Nrcomachian 
Ethics, and again in his Phyſics, L. II. 2. Plato alſo 

in his tenth Book of Laws (p. 901. Edit, Serr.) denotes 

Heſid after the ſame manner, 


phy. 
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Ch. I. not many Poets, beſide Homer; and many 
. girites, beſide Ariſtotle; but none equally 


illuſtrious for their Poetry and Philoſo- 


IT is on a like principle that Ariftotle 
tells us, it is by no means the ſame thing 
to aflert—zivai r1v qoovrv ayalor, or, TO 


eyoloy—that, Pleaſure is A Goop, or, 
Tur Goop. The firſt only makes it a 
common Object of Defire, upon a level 
with many others, which daily raiſe 
our wiſhes; the laſt ſuppoſes it that ſu- 


preme and ſovereign Good, the ultimate 
Scope of all our Actions and Endea- 


vours HJ. 


Bu r to purſue our Subject. It has been 
ſaid already that the Article has no mean- 
ing, but when aſſociated to ſome other 


word. To what words then may it be 
aſſociated ?—To ſuch as require defining, 


for 


1 


— 


— 


; %) Analyt, Prior, L I. c. 40. 
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for it is by nature a Definitive.—And Ch. J. 
a%q,t Words are theſe Not thoſe which =" 


already are as definite, as may be. Nor 
yet thoſe, which, being indefinite, cannot 
properly be made otherwiſe. It remains 
then they muſt be , wwhich though in- 
definite, are yet capable, through the Article, 
of becoming definite. 


Uros theſe Principles we ſee the reaſon, 


why it is abſurd to ſay, O ETQ, Tre I, or 
O r, Tur Tuo, becauſe nothing can 


make thoſe Pronouns more definite, than 


they are (g). The ſame may be aſſerted 


of 


— 


„ __©_ 


— 


(s) Apallanius makes it part of the Pronoun's Defi- 


nition, to reſuſe co- aleſcence with the Article. 'Exeivo 
1 » 7 x 3 A 7 — 7 

ww AvTwwpiz, T0 ug Jeigtws N avaPopas avrovowa- 
| Coputvouy 0 8 CUVecs To aebcov. That therefore 154 Pro- 
neun, which with Indication or Reference is put for a 


Noun, and WITH WHICH THE ARTICLE DOTH 
NOT ASSQCIATE. L. II. c. 5. 80 Gaza, ſpeaking - 


of Pronouns—IIAiln d -A iriJexovias debe. L. IV. 
Priſcian ſays the ſame. Jure igitur apud Græces prima 


. 1 


| 
i 
| 
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Ch. I. of Proper Names, and though the Greeks 
es 5 LeoXpaTN, 7 Zavbimmy, and the likes | 
yet the Article is a mere Pleonaſm, unleſs 
perhaps it ſerve to diſtinguiſh Sexes. By 


the ſame rule we cannot ſay in Greek 
OI AM®OTEPOI, or in Engliſh, Tux 
BOTH, becauſe theſe Words in their own 


nature are each of them perfectly defined, 


ſo that to define them farther would be 


quite ſuperfluous. Thus if it be ſaid, 1 
have read BOTH Poets, this plainly indicates 

a definite pair, of whom ſome mention 
has been made already; Auas eyrwouin, a 
known Duad, as Appollonius expreſſes him- 
ſelf, (4) when he ſpeaks of this Subject. 
On the contrary, if it be ſaid, I have read 


Two Poets, this may mean any Parr out 


of 


„ 
—_ —— * 2 


et ſecunda perſona pronominum, que ſine dubio demonſira- 
tive ſunt, articulis adjungi non poſſunt ; nec tertia, quando 
demonſtrativa eft. L. XII. p. 938.—In the beginning of 
the ſame Book, he gives the true reaſon of this. Supra 
onmes alias partes orationis FINIT PERSONAS PRONO= 
MEN, | 


| (h) Apollon. L. I. C. 16. | 


| 
| 
| 


N — 
——ö—ü—P— N oe _ 


— — — 
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of all that ever exiſted. And hence this Ch. I. 
Numeral, being in this Senſe indefinite (as Ya 
indeed are all others, as well as itſelf) is 


forced 70 aſſume the Article, whenever it 
would become definite x. And thus it is, 
Tue Two in Engliſh, and OI AYO in 


_ Greek, mean nearly the ſame thing, as 


BorH or AMSOTEPOT. Hence alſo it 
is, that as Two, when taken alone, has 


reference to ſome primary and indefinite 
Perception, while the Article, Tar, has 


reference to ſome ſecondary and definite + 


hence I ſay the Reaſon, why it is bad Greek 


to ſay ATO Ol AN®PNTIIOI, and bad 
Engliſh, to ſay Two Tus MEN. Such 
Syntax | is in fact a Blending of Incompati- 

Q 2 r, 


This explains Servius on the XII Zneid. v. 511. 
where he tells us that Duorum is put for Amborum. In 
Engliſh or Greek the Article would have done the buſi- 


neſs, for the Two, or Toiv de are equivalent to Both 


or a elięu, but not ſo Duorum, becauſe the . 


have no Articles to prefix. 
I᷑s Sup. p. 215, 216. 


——ü—— — « — — — — — — - 
5 


— — 
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Ch. I. Jes, that is to ſay of a defined Subſtantive 
—r— with an wndefined Attributtrve. On the 


contrary to ſay in Greet AM®OTEPOI | 
OI AN@PQIIOI, or in Enghſh, Born 
THE MEN, is good and allowable, becauſe 


the Subſtantive cannot poſſibly be leſs apt, 


by being defined, to coaleſce with an At- 
tr:butive, which is defined as well as it- 
ſelf. So likewiſe, it is correct to ſay, OI 
AYO ANOPAQIIOLI,, Tus Two Mex, 


becauſe here the Article, being placed 


in the beginning, extends its Power as 


well through Subſtantive as Attributive, 


and equally contributes to define them 


both. 


As ſome of the words above admit of 
no Article, becauſe they are by Nature as 
definite as may be, ſo there are others, 
which admit it not, becauſe they are not 


to be defined at all. Of this fort are all 
 InTErROGATIVES. If we queſtion about 


Srbftances. we cannot ſay O TIE Or- 
TOE, Tur wHo is This; but TIE 
9 . 
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OTYTOE, Wuo 1s Tuls? (i). The fame $1 ; iy 
as to Qualities and both kinds of Quantity. N 


We ſay without an Article 1010, Ho- 
LOI, ITHAIKOE, in Enghſh, what 
SORT OF, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. 
The Reaſon is, that the Articles O, and 
THE reſpect Beings, already known ; Inter- 
rogatives reſpect Beings, about which we 

are ignorant; for as to what we know, 
| Taterrogation is ſuperfluous. 


In a word the natural Aſſociators with 
Articles are all thoſe common Appellatives, 
which denote the ſeveral Genera and Spe- 
cies of Beings. It is theſe, which, by aſ- 
ſuming adifferent Article, ſerve either to ex- 
plain an Individual upon its firſt being per- 
ceived, or elſe to indicate, upon its return, 
a Recognition, or repeated Knowledge (+). 


Q 3 WI 


(i) Apollonius calls TIE, tvavluwratoy Tw d 
a Part of Speech, m/ contrary, moſt averſe to Articles. 
L. IV. e. 1. | | 
(4) What is here ſaid reſpects the zws Articles, which 
we have in Engliſh. In Greet, the Article does no more, 
than imply a Recognition, See before p. 216, 217, 218. 


HERMES. 


Ch. IJ. Wr ſhall here ſubjoin a few Inſtances 
— of the Peculiar Power of ARTICLES. Nang 


Every Propoſition conſiſts of a Subject, 
and a Predicate. In Engliſh theſe are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their Poſition, the Subject 
ſtanding fr/t, the Predicate /aft. Happineſs 


is Pleaſure—Here, Happineſs is the Sub- 
je; Pleaſure, the Predicate. If we change 
their order, and ſay, Pleaſure is Happineſs; 
then Pleaſure becomes the Subject, and 
Happineſs the Predicate. In Greek theſe 


are diſtinguiſhed not by any Order or Po- 
ſition, but by help of the Article, which 


the Subject always aſſumes, and the Predi- 


cate in moſt inſtances (ſome few excepted) 


rejects. Happineſs is Plegſure—i geri i i- 
diu Plegſure is Happineſi ij io ev= 


guανν F ine things are difficult —yaene 
rd xea—Difficult things are fine ra xa 


"IM 7 7 
At X . 


In 
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In Greek it is worth attending, how in Ch. 1. 


the ſame Sentence, the ſame Article, by 


being prefixed to a different Word, quite 


changes the whole meaning. For exam- 
ple O IroxuaO yuurarizexroa; rin 


—Ptolemy, having prefided over the Games, 


was publickly honoured. The Participle 


Yuuveringxnra; has here no other force, 
then to denote to us the Time, when Ptole- 
my was honoured, viz. after having pre- 
fided over the Games. But if, inſtead of 
the Subſtantive, we join the Participle to 
the Article, and ſay, 0 7 ανν,,σ si 
Ireen. kr, our meaning is then 
The Ptolemy, who prefided over the Games, 


was honoured. The Participle in this caſe, 
| being joined to the Article, tends tacitly to 
Indicate not one Ptolemy but many, of 


which number a particular one participated 


of honour (7). 


(0) Apollan, L. I. c. 33, 34. 
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In Engliſp likewiſe it deſerves remark= 


ing, how the Senſe is changed by chang- 


ing of the Articles, tho! we leave every 
other Word of the Sentence untouched. — 
And Nathan ſaid unto David, Thou ART 


THE Max kx. In that fingle, Tae, that 


diminutive Particle, all the force and effi- 
cacy of the Reaſon is contained. By that 
alone are the Premiſes applied, and ſo 
firmly fixed, as never to be ſhaken. It is 
poſſible this Aﬀertion may appear at firſt 


ſomewhat ſtrange; but let him, who doubts 


it, only change the Article, and then ſee 


what will become of the Prophet and his 


reaſoning. And Nathan ſaid unto David, 
Tuo ART A Man. Might not the King ; 
well have demanded upon ſo 3 


a poſition, 


Non dices hodie, quorſum hate tam putida 
tendant x ? 8 
Bur 


* ZY EI O ANHP. Baoi. B. KO,; 18. 


__ ee 
* 


Porte 0 5 7 7 . 
. Es En a I 3 l —— — ney; 
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Bur enough of ſuch Speculations. The Ch, 4. 
only remark, which we ſhall make on 
them, is this; that © minute Change in 


% PRINCIPLES leads to mighty Change in 


« FErFECTS; fo that well are PRINCiPLEs 
„ intitled to our regard, however in ap- 
« pearance they may be trivial and low,” 


TRE ARTICLES already mentioned are 


thoſe fri#ly lo called; but beſides theſe f 


there are the PRONOMINAL ARTICILEsõ, 


ſuch as This, That, Any, Other, Some, All, 


No, or None, &c. Of theſe we have ſpoken 


already in our Chapter of Pronouns (), 


where 


—ü— : A 


(n) Sce B. I. c. 5. p. 72, 73. It ſeems to have been 


ſome view of words, like that here given, which in- 


duced Quintilian to ſay of the Latin Tongue—Nefter 


.fermo Articulos non defiderat ; ideoque in alias partes ora- 
tionis ſparguntur. Inſt. Orat. L. I. c. 4. So Scaliger. 
His declaratis, ſatis conſtat Græcorum Articulos non neg- 
lectos a nobis, ſed eorum uſum ſuper fluum. Nam ubi ali- 
quid præſcrilendum eft, quod Græci per articulum efficiunt 


(Hagen 6 Janos) expletur a Latinis per Is aut ILLE ; Is, 
25 aut 


— a 22 oy 8 "—_—_ * 
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Ch. I. where we have ſhewn, when they may be 
— taken as Pronouns, and when as Articles. 
Yet in truth it muſt be confeſſed, if the 


Eſſence of an Article be to define and aſcer- 
fain, they are much more properly Arti- 


cles, than any thing elſe, and as ſuch ſhould 


be conſidered in Univerſal Grammar. 


Thus when we ſay, TIS Pi&ure I ap- 


prove, but THAT 1d:/iike, what do we per- 


form by the help of theſe Definitives, but 


bring down the common A ppellative to 
denote two Individuals, the one as #he more 


near, the other as the more diſtant? So when 


we ſay, SOME men are virtuous, but ALL 
men are mortal what is the natural Effect 
of this ALL and Sour, but to define 


that Untverſality, and Particularity, which 


would remain indefinite, were we to take 
1 . them 


ä 


aut, Ille ſervus dixit, de guo fervo antea facta mentio ſit, 
aut qui alt quo pacto notus fit, Additur enim Articulus 


ad rei memoriam renovandam, cujus antea non neſcii ſumus, 
aut ad preſcribendam intelleftionem, que latiùs patere 
gqueat ; veluti cum dicimus, C. Cæſar, Is qui poſtea dic- 


tator fuit. Nam ali: fuere C. Cæſares. Sic Greet 


Katraf 0 EUTOXpATWp, De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 131. 


4 
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them away? The ſame is evident in ſuch Ch. I. 
| Sentences, a8—SoMeE ſubſtances have ſenſu W. 
tion; OTHERS want it—Chuſe any way of 
acting, and SOME men will ind fault, &c. 
For here s0ME, OTHER, and ANY, ſerve 
all of them to define different Parts of a 
given Whole; SoME, to denote a definite 
Part; Any, to denote an indefinite ; and 
OTHER, to denote the remaining Part, 
when a Part has been aſſumed already. 
Sometimes this laſt Word denotes @ large 
indefinite Portion, ſet in oppoſition to ſome 
ſingle, definite, and remaining Part, which 
receives from ſuch Oppoſition no ſmall de- 


gree of heightening. Thus Virgil, 


Excudent a1 ſpirantia mollitts era 
F 4 Credo equidem ) vivos ducent de marmore 
; vultus ; = 


Orabunt cauſas melius, cæligue meatus 


Deſcribent radio, et ' ſurgentia fidera 


dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, 
memento, &c. „ 


Nor HING 


5 * . 
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Ch. I. NorHING can be ſtronger or more ſub- 


—— lime, than this Antitheſis; one AG ſet as 


equal to many other Acts taken together, 
and the Roman /ngly (for it is Tu Romane, 
not Vos Romani) to all other Men; and yet 
this performed by ſo trivial a cauſe, as the 
juſt oppoſition of AL11 to Tu. 


Bur here we 3 and proceed to 


treat of Coxxrcrr ES. 


: 'CHAP. 
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CHAP. Il. 


Concerning Connectives, and firſt thoſe 
called C AED 


F 
1 
F 
1 

— 


Ov Tx Es are the ſubject of what Ch. II. 
follows; which, according as ey 

comet either Sentences or Words, are call- 
ed by the different Names of ConJunc- 
TIONs, or PREPOSITIONS. Of theſe Names, 
that of the Prepgſition is taken from a mere 
accident, as it commonly ſtands in connec- 
tion before the Part, which it connects. 
The name of the Conjunction, as is evident, 
has reſerence to its efſential character. 


OF theſe two we ſhall conſider the Cox- 
JUNCTION firſt, becauſe it connects, not 
Words, but Sentences. This is conform— 
able to the Analyſis, with which we be- 
gan this inquiry*, and which led us, by 


Parity 


* 


, 
4 
e 
3 
; 
- 
* 
| | 
5 
* 


„„ „112 


As. cen 2 wa 


* SUP. p. 11, 12. 


, ,, CEE eats So ca” 


— — —— 
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Ch. II. parity of reaſon, to conſider Sentences them 
a> ſees before Words, Now the Definition 


of a CONJUNCTION is as follows —a Part 


of Speech, void of Signification itſelf, but 


fo formed as to help Signification, by making 


Two or more ſignificant Sentences to be ONE 


ſignificant Sentence (a). 


Tas 


— 


(a) Grammarians have uſually conſidered the Con- 


junction as connecting rather /ingle Parts of Speech, than 
whole Sentences, and that too with the addition of like 
with like, Tenſe with Tenſe, Number with Number, 
_ Caſe with Caſe, Cc. This Sandizs juſtly explodes, 


Conjunctio neque caſus, neque alias partes orationis (ut im- 


periti docent) conjungit, ipſæ enim partes inter ſe conjun- 


guntur—ſed conjunct io Orationes inter ſe conjungit Miner. 
L. III. c. 14. He then eſtabliſhes his doctrine by a 
variety of examples. He had already ſaid as much, 


L. I. c. 18. and in this he appears to have followed 


Scaliger, who had aſſerted the ſame before him. Con- 


Junctionis autem notionem veteres paullo inconſultiùs prodi- 

dere; neque enim, quod aiunt, partes alias conjungit (ipſe 
enim partes per ſe inter ſe conjunguntur) —ſed Conjunctis 
eſt, que conjungit Orationes plures. De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. 


c. 165. 


This 


RY 7 
- r * 
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'Tx1s therefore being the general Idea of Ch. II. 
ConJuNxcTions, we deduce their Species 
in 


n 


— 4 _—_ 


** 


This Doctrine of theirs is confirmed by Apollonius, 


who in the ſeveral places, where he mentions the Con- 


junction, always conſiders it in Syntax as connecting 


Sentences, and not Words, though in his works now ex- 
tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. I. c. 2. 


P- 14. L. II. c. 12. p. 124. L. III. c. 15. P. 234. 


But we have ſtronger authority than this to ſupport 
Scaliger and Sanctius, and that is Ariſtotle's Definition, 
as the Paſſage has been corrected by the beſt Critics 
and Manuſcripts. A Conjunction, according to him, is 


| N — — — 
On dens, tx TArIu) piv Duvav pra, CNparlinas | 


ot, Wolke yt Dual ua O αννν. An arti- 
culate Sound, devoid of Signification, which is ſo formed 
as to make ONE ſignificant articulate Sound out of ſeveral 


articulate Sounds, which are each of them ſignificant. Poet. 


c 20. In this view of things, the one ſignificant arti- 
culate Sound, formed by the Conjunction, is not the Union 
of two or more Syllables in one ſimple Word, nor even 


of two or more Words in one ſimple Sentence, but of 


two or more ſimple Sentences in one complex Sentence, 


which is conſidered as oNE, from that Concatenation 


of Meaning effected by the Conjunctions. For exam- 
ple, let us take the Sentence, which follows. If Men 


arg by nature ſocial, it is their Intereſt to be juſi, though it 


Wer 


— * 88 ha * 
P ²˙ m 


: 1 . N 8 6 a — . 
+. * 4 — 8 — = 2 — . — 

— ea ane — 

„„ „ 0 OS. oo oOoOm_ — — — 
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Ch. II. in the following manner. Cox juxcrioxs, 
v=o while they connect ſentences, either connect 


alſo 


0 


were not ſo ordained by the Laws of their Country. Here 
are three Sentences. (I.) Men are by nature ſocial, 
(2.) It is Man's Inter} to be jufl, (3.) It is net er- 
dained by the Laws of cvery Country that Man ſhould be 
Juſt, The firſt two of theſe Sentences are made One 
by the Conjunction, IF; theſe, One with the third 
Sentence, by the Cenjunction, Taro? ; and the three, 


ignific int articuiate Sund, of which Ariſtotle ſpeaks, 
and which is the reſult of the conjunctive Power. 


This explains a paſſage in his Rhetoric, where he 


mentions the ſame Subject. O yap ourderpuos e wot 


1 Won WE i kFalpehn, di Ts TEVAvTION 5508 
To L HN The Cenjunction makes many, ONE ; ſo 
that if it be taken away, it is then evident en the contrary 


that one will be MANY. Rhet. III. c. 12. His inſtance. 


of a Sentence, diveſted of its Conjunctions, and thus 
. EW 7 3 7 

made many out of one, is, d, amnvinca, £089 en, 

veni, occurri, regavi, where by the way the three Sen- 


tences, reſulting from this Diſſolution, (for 7adov, 
aH, and tdicum, are each of them, when un- 

connected, ſo many perfect Sentences) prove that theſe 
are the proper Subjects of the Conjunction's connective 


faculty. | | 


Ammonius's 


. ” 
—— 


— ro IT 
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alſo their meanings, or not. For exam- Ch. II. 
ple: let us take theſe two Sentences WY 


Name was enflaved—Cezſar was ambitious 


Land connect them together by the Con- 


junction, BxeAus R. Rome was enſlaveds 


BECAUSE Ceſar was ambitious. Here the 


Meanings, as well as the Sentences, appear 


to be connected. But if I ſay,—Manners 


muſs be reformed, ox Liberty will be loſt— 
here the Conjunction, ox, though it join 


Amnmonius 's account of the uſe of this Part of Speech 


is elegant. Ad g Twv Aogv 0 jatv E- hi en- 
div, 0 xuę ig tis, avaroy ©” & kun To undòtro ver- 
pmuatva FEü he, x9 did rd ro Evi A' o  WAtovac 


vöralgttic dd, ha (lege he) rd d Tuvdto mov macs 


bat Wes ben, a 75 vnd TY 2X WoAAwv __ 


＋ 52 Fü dun, uno d Tw youPuv OjõẽH&ãdq urn t tXEoy Thy 


too. Of Sentences that, which denotes one E. xiſtence 


fimply, and which is flritly one, may be confidered as 


analogous to a piece of Timber not yet ſevered, and called 
on this account One. That, which denotes ſeveral Exifl-, 


ences, and which appears to be made oNE by fome Conjunc- 


tive Particle, is analogous to a Ship made up of many pieces 
Timber, and which by means of the nails has an apparent 


Unity. Am. in Lib. de Interpret. p. 54, 6. 
R 


= 
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Ch. II. the Sentences, yet as to their reſpeQive 
Meanings, is a perfect Digjunfive. And 
| thus it appears, that though all Conjunc- 


tions conſoin Sentences, yet with reſpect to 
the Senſe, ſome are Cox juNcTIvE, and 
ſome D1sJuncTIvE; and hence (5) it is 
that we derive their different Species. 


Tur Conjunctiont, which conjoin both 


| Sentences and their Meanings, are either 
CoPUuLATIves, or CONTINUATIVES. 


The principal Copulative in Engliſb is, 
Axp. The Continuatives are, Ir, Br- 


 CausE, THEREFORE, THAT, Cc. The 


Difference between theſe is this—The 


Capulative does no more than barely couple 
Sentences, and is therefore applicable to all 


Subjects, whoſe Natures are not incompa- 


tible. Continuatives, on the contrary, by 


a more intimate connection, conſolidate 


Sen- 


* 


(5) Thus Scaliger. Aut age Senſum conjungunt, ac 


| J er ba 3 aut Py. ba tant um corgungunt, Senſum vero di. . 


Jungunt, De C. L. Lat. c 167. 


| 
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Sentences into one continuous Whole, and Ch. II. 
are therefore applicable only to Subjects, 
Which have an | eſſential Co-incidence. 


| | To explain by examples—It is no way 
improper to ſay, Lyſippus was a Statuary, 
AND Priſcian was a Grammarian—T he 
| Sun ſhineth, AND the Sky is clear —becauſe 
8 theſe are things that may co-exiſt, and yet 
| imply no abſurdity. But it would be ab- 
| ſurd to ſay, Lyfppus Was a Statuary, BE 
| CAUSE Priſcian was a Grammarian ; tho' 
not to ſay, the Sun ſhineth, BECAUSE the 
Sky is clear. The Reaſon is, with reſpect 
to the firſt, the Co- incidence is merely ac- 
cidental ; with reſpe to the laſt, it is en- 
tial, and founded in nature. And ſo much 
for the Diſtinction between Copulatives 
and Continuatives (c). 


As 


— 


(c) Copulativa eft, que copulat tam Verba, quam Sen- 
ſum. Thus Priſcian, p. 1026. But Scaliger is more 
explicit /i Senſum conjungunt (conjunctiones ſc.) aut ne- 
R 2 ceſſariò, 


24. 


— 


H ER M E S. 


Ch. II. As to Continuatives, they are either 


Surrosfrivz, ſuch as, Ir; or PosiTIvk, 


ſuch as, BECAUsE, THEREFORE, As, &c. 
Take Examples of each—you will live 
happily, Ir you live honeſtly—you live hap- 


8 pily, BECAUSE you live honeſtly. The Dif- 
ference between theſe Continuatives is this 


— The Suppoſitives denote Connection, but 


aſſert not actual Exiſtence ; the P ofetiv FE : 
imply both the one and the other (4). 


FaxrnER 


— —. Ate. 
5 


— 


„( 


ceſſariz, aut non neceſſaris © & ſi non neceſſario, tum fiunt 
Copulative, &c. De C. Ling. Lat. c. 167. Priſcian's 
own account of Continuatives is as follows. Continuative 
ſunt, que continuationem & conſequentiam rerum ſignificant 


| —ibid. Scaliger's account is—cauſſam aut præſtituunt, 
aut ſubdunt, Ibid. c. 168. The Greek name for the 


Copulative was Euvd:op©- ovpraxlinog z for the Con. 
tinuative, cuarlixds; the Etymologies of which words 


_ juſtly diſtinguiſh their reſpective characters. 


(a) The old Greek Grammarians confined the name 


 Euwanlinuiy and the Latins that of Continuative to thoſe 


Con- 
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Fan ran than this, the Poſitives above Ch. II. 

mentioned are either CAus AL, ſuch as, —— 
Bzcavsr, Sincx, As, &c. or CoLLEC= 
TIVE, ſuch as, THEREFORE, WHERE- 
FORE, THEN, Cc. The Difference be- 
tween theſe is this—the Cauſals ſubjoin 
1 Cauſes to Effects — Je Sun 1s in Eclipſe, 
BE- 


— * 


—— 2 


_ — — 
_— „ ͤ—--˖ : — 


— —— LU CEE. 


| 
| 
Þ 
by 


Conjunctions, which we have called Suppoſitive or Con- 
ditional, while the Poſitive they called Tagaruran nol, 
or Subcontinuative. They agree however in deſcribing 
their proper Characters. The firſt according to Gaza 
are, ei ragen av d, axonuliay 0; ru x, rag dn» 
Azure —L, IV. Priſcian ſays, they ſignify to us, qua- 
lis efl ordinatio & natura rerum, cum dubitatione aliqud 
Hentiæ rerum p. 1027. And Scaliger ſays, they con- 


join fine ſubſitentia neceſſarid ; potefl enim ſubſiſtere & non 
ſubſiftere ; utrumque enim admittunt. Ibid. c. 168. On 


the contrary of the Poſitive, or Tagacuwarlmo} (to uſe 
his own name) Gaza tells us, Jr. x UTapty uecra 
rag Cncweow Tro And Priſcian ſays, cauſam 
continuationis oftendunt conſeguentem cum eſſentia rerum 


And Scaliger, non ex hypotheſi, ſed ex eo, quad ſubſi/lit, 
conjungunt. Ibid, 


Rwy; 


R 3 It 


. — 
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Ch. II. BECAUSE the Moon intervenes—The Collec- 
oY ves ſubjoin Effects to Cauſes —The Moon 


intervenes, THEREFORE the Sun is in 
Eclipſe. Now we uſe Cauſals in thoſe 
inſtances, where, the Effect being con- 
ſpicuous, we ſeek its Cauſe ; and Collec- 


lives, in Demonſtrations, and Science pro- 


eri ſo called, where the Cauſe being 
5 known 


It may ſeem at firſt ſomewhat ſtrange, why the Pe- 
tive ConjunCtions ſhould have been conſidered as Sub- 
ordinate to the Suppeſitive, which by their antient Names 
appears to have been the fact. Is it, that the Poſitive 
are confined to what agually is; the Suppoſitive extend 
to P«ſſibles, nav even as far as to Impaſſibles? Thus it is 
falſe to affirm, As it is Day, it is Light, unleſs it actually 
be Day. But we may at midnight affirm, If it be Day, 
it is Light, becauſe the, Ir, extends to Poſſibles alſo. 


Nay we may affirm, by its help (if we pleaſe) even Im- 


poſhbles. We may ſay, F the Sun be cubicul, then is 
the Sun angular; If the Sky fall, then hall we catch Larks. 


Thus too Scaliger upon the fame occaſion - amplitudi- 
nem Continuative percipi ex eo, quod etiam impoſſubile ali- 


quand? pr eſupponit. De C. L. Lat C. 168. In this 


ſenſe then the Continuative, Suppoſitive or Conditional 


Conjunction is (as it were) ſuperior to the Poſitive, as 


being of greater latitude in its application. 
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known firſt, by its help we diſcern conſe- Ch. II. 
quences (e). £ — 


ALL theſe Continuatives are reſolvable 
into Copulatives. Inſtead of, Becauss it is 
Day, it is light, we may ſay, It is Day. 
AND it it Light. Inſtead of, Ir it be Day, 
it is Light, we may ſay, It is at the ſame 
time neceſſary to be Day, AND to be Light. 
and ſo in other Inſtances. The Reaſon is, 
that the Power of the Copulative extends 
to all Connections, as well to the e/enza/, 
as to the caſual or fortuitous. Hence there- 
| fore the Continuative may be reſolved into 
| a Copulative and ſomething more, that is to 
ſay, into a Copulative implying an eſſential 
Co- incidence / in the Subjects conjoined. 
R 4 As 


D 5 j 
„ 


r 


(e) The Latins called the Cauſals, Cauſales or Cau- 
ſative ; the Collectives, Colleclivæ or NMative : The 
| Greeks called the former * and the latter 


| Tu Noi. 
2 Reſolvuntur autem in Copulativas omnes has prope 


terea quod Cauſa cum Effeftu Sudpte naturd conjunc ta eff, 
8 al. de C. L. Lat. C. 169. | 
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Ch. II. As to Cauſal Conjunctions (of which 


x we have ſpoken already) there is no one 


of the four Species of Cauſes, which they 
are not capable of denoting : for example, 


_ THE MATERIAL Cavst—The Trumpet 


ſounds, BECAUSE it is made of Metal FHR 
FORMAL—The Trumpet found, BEC AUSE 
it is long and hollowe—THE EFFICIENT— 


The Trumpet founds, BECAUSE an Artift 


blows it —T HE FINAL — The Trumpet 
ſounds, THAT it may raiſe our courage. 
Where it is'worth obſerving, that the three 


firſt Caufes are expreſt by the ſtrong affir- 
mation of the Indicative Mode, becauſe if 
the Effect actually be, theſe muſt of ne- 


ceſſity be alſo. But the laſt Cauſe has a 


different Mode, namely, the Contingent 


or Potential. The Reaſon is, that the 
Final Cauſe, tho it may be fir in Specu- 


ation, is always /aft in Event. That is to 


ſay, however it may be the End, which 


ſet the Artiſt firſt to work, it may ſtill be 
an End beyond his Power to obtain, and 


which 


— 


| 
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The Sum is, that ALL ConJUNCTIONS, 
which connect bath Sentences andtheir Mean= 
ings, are either CoPULATIVE, or CoNTI- 
NUATIVE ; the Continuatives are either 
Conditional, or Poſitive; and the Poſitives 
are either Cauſal or Collective. 


ANp now we come to the Dis juxc- 


IVI Cox juxcrioxs, a Species of Words 
which bear this contradictory Name, be- 
cauſe, while they digoin the Senſe, they 
Conain the Sentences (4): 


Wirtn 


A Hs 


* 5 * * _ 


W 


7 See B. I. c. 8. p. 142. See alſo Vol. I. Note 


VIII. p. 271. For the four Cauſes ſee Val. I. Note 


XVII. p. 280. 

(1) Oi 0 dune ra agree urilcars, 
2 n We ano wp yparfy, | N We0TwTo are Ween 
car am, ru Oed i wν “ Gaze 


Gram, | 


249 
which like other Contingents, may either Ch, II. 
happen, or not (g). Hence alſo it is cog- Re 
need by Conjunctions of a peculiar kind, 
ſuch as, THAT, ba, UT, Cc. 
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Ch. IT. Wirn reſpe to theſe we may obſerve, 
{ -  _—_— there is a Principleof Unton diffuſed | 
throughout all things, by which Tris 
Wnorx is kept together, and preſerved 
1 from Diffipation ; ſo there is a Principle of 
D1iveRsSITY diffuſed in like manner, the 

Source of Diſtinction, of Number, and of 

Order (1). = 


Now 


—— - MAE 1 


Gram. L. IV. Drgundive ſunt, que, quamvuis difti- 
| ones conjungant, ſenſum tamen di jundtum habent. Priſc · 
| | L. XVI. p. 1029. And hence it is, that a Sentence» 
4 Connected by Disjunctives, has a near refemblance to a 
femple negative Truth. For though this as to its Intel- 
lection be d:jundve (its end being to disjoin the Sub- 
ject from the Predicate) yet as it combines Terms to- 
gether into one Propo!.tion, it is as truly ſynthetical, as 
any Truth, that is affirmative. See Chap. I. Note (6). 
(i) The DiveRsITY, which adorns Nature, may be 
faid to heighten by degrees, and as it paſſes to different 
Subjects, to become more and more intenſe. Some 
things only differ, when conſidered as [ndividuals, but if 
we recur to their Species, immedately loſe all Diſtinc- 
tion: ſuch for inſtance are Socrates and Plato. Others 
differ as to Species, but as to Genus are the fame: ſuch 
— _ are 


os OLE * * 1 
—— = X 


| 
i 
: 
| 
[! 
| 
| 


— a — 
E 7 XK SEED * 
r 


9 -, 
* 2 


3 es i no 


w——— „ 
* * * 


*** 
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Now it is 70  expreſe in ſome degree the Ch. II. 
Modifications of this Diverfity, that Dis- —— 


JUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS ſeem firſt to 


have been invented. 


Or theſe D1sJuncTives, ſome are 
SIMPLE, ſome ADVERSATIVE—S:mple, 


as when we ſay, EITHER H ai Day, OR it 


ZS 


WY — 


are Man and Lion. There are others again, which dif- 
fęer as to Genus, and co-incide only in thoſe tranſcenden- 
tal Comprehenſions of Ens, Being, Exiſtence, and the 


like: ſuch are Quantities and Qualities, as for example 
an Ounce, and the Colour, White. Laſtly aLL BEING 
whatever differs, as Being, from Non-being. 


Farther, in all things different, however moderate 


their Diverſity, there is an appearance of Oppos1TION 


with reſpect to each other, in as much as each thing 7s 


it ſelf, and not any of the reſt. But yet in all Subjects 


this Oppoſition is not the ſame. In RELATIVES, ſuch - 


as Greater and Leſs, Double and Half, Father and Son, 


Cauſe and Effect, in theſe it is more ſiriting, than in or. 
dinary Subjects, becauſe theſe always ſhew it, by neceſ= 
ſarily inferring each other. In ConTRARIES, ſuch as 
Black and White, Even and Odd, Good and Bad, 
Virtuous 
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Ch. II. 75 Night—Adverſative, as When we ſay, It 
ers not Day, BUT it is Night, The Differ- 
ence between theſe is, that the ſimple do 


are definite ; the Simple, indefinite. Thus 


deed is an Oppoſition, which extends itſelf to all things, 


tive, though multitudes by nature have neither Rela- 
tives, nor Contraries. 


Beſides theſe Modes of DivERs1TY, there are others 
that deſerve notice; ſuch for inſtance, as the Diverſity 


tween the various Names, which belong to the ſame thing, 


Name; all which Diverſities upon occaſion become a 

Part of our Diſcourſe. And ſo much, in ſhort, for the 
Subject of DiveRsITY. 

SE 9 8 


no mare, than merely disjoin; the Adver- 


ative disjoin, with an Oppoſition concomi- 
tant. Add to this, that the Adverſative 


when we ſay, The Number Three is not 
. 


Virtuous and Vitious, in theſe the Oppoſition goes ſtill 
farther, becauſe theſe not only differ, but are even de- 
ftruftive of each other. But the moſt potent Oppoſition is 


that of *AvliÞacis, or CoxnTRADICTION, when we 
oppoſe Propeſition to Propeſction, Truth to Falſbaod, aſ- 
ſerting of any Subject, either it is, or is not. This in- 


for every thing conceivable muſt needs have its Nega- 


between the Name of a thing, and its Definition ; be- 


and the various things, which are denoted by the ſame 


er 


1 End 
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an even Number, BUT an odd, we not only Ch. II. 
1 disjoin two oppoſite Attributes, but we de- ä 
fſſmitely affirm one, and deny the other. 
| But when we ſay, The Number of the Stars 

25 EITHER even OR odd, though we aſſert 
one Attribute 70 be, and the other not to 

be, yet the Alternative notwithſtanding is 

left indefinite. And ſo much for imple 
Digjundives (c). 


As 


** rr 


(4) The ſimple Disjunctive &, or Vel, is moſtly uſed 
zndefinitely, ſo as to leave an Alternative. But when it 
is uſed definitely, ſo as to leave no Alternative it is then 
a perfect Disjunctive of the Subſequent from the Pre- 
vious, and has the ſame force with X; s, or, Et non. 
It is thus Gaza explains that Verſe of Homer, 


n 
— P rea. bo. ee = Ld 


ö 
: 
& 
L 
* 


5 Bzaop? 7 Aa&%ov 0cov EMENAL, 1 A Hονẽf¾ as. 
I. A. 


That is to ſay, I defire the people ſhould be Javed, AND | 
Nor be deſtroyed, the Conjunction 7 being EVRLBETING Sy 

or ſublative. It muſt however be confeſt, that this Verſe 
is otherwiſe explained by an Ellipſis, either of aA, 

or auris, concerning which ſee the Commentators, | 
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Ch. II. As to Adverſative Disjunctives, it has 
been ſaid already that they imply Opro- 
 $ITIoN. Now there can be no Oppoſition | 
of the ſame Attribute, in the ſame Subject, 
as when we ſay, Nireus was beautiful; 
but the Oppoſition muſt be either of the 
fame Attribute in different Subjects, as when 

we ſay, Brutus was a Patriot, BUT Caeſar 

was not—or of different Attributes in the 

ſame Subject, as when we ſay, Gorgias was 

4 Sophiſt, zu r not a Philoſopher—or of dif- 
ferent Attributes in different Subjects, as 
when we ſay, Plato was a Philoſopher, BUT 

Hippias was a Sophiſt. . 


Tur Conjunctions uſed for all theſe pur- 
poſes may be called ABSOLUTE AbykR- 
sATIVES. %% Go 


Bur there are other Adverſatives, be- 
ſides theſe; as when we ſay, Nireus was 
more beautiful, THAN Achilles—Virgil was 

L „ 
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As great a Poet, as Cicero was an Orator. Ch. IT. 
The Character of theſe latter is, that they "w— 


| go farther than the former, by marking 


not only Oppaſition, but that Equality or 


Exceſs, which ariſes among Subjects from 
their being compared. And hence itis they 


may be called ApversaTives or Com- 


PARISON. 


Bxs1Des the Adverſatives here men- 


tioned, there are two other Species, of 


which the moſt eminent are uNLESS and 


ALTHo'. For example Troy will be taken, 
_ UNLEss the Palladium be preſerved—Troy 
will be taken, ALTHO' Hector defendit. The 
Nature of theſe Adver/atives may be thus 
explained. As every Event is naturally allied 


toits Cauſe, ſoby parity of reaſon it is oppoſed 
to its Preventive. And as every Cauſe is 


cither adequate 7 7 or in-edequate (in-ade- 


quate, 


—— — 5 * 8 2 


(!) This Diſtinction has reference to common Opinion, 


and the form of Language, conſonant thereto. In ſtrict 
metaphyſical truth, No Cauſe, that ts not — is 
any C * at all. 


— AI —0 èl — 
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Ch. II. quate, when it endeavours, without being 
effectual) fo in like manner isevery Preven- 


tive. Now adequate Preventives are expreſt 


by ſuch Adverſatives, as UNLESS—T roy will 


be taken, uNLEss the Palladium be preſerved; 


that is, This alone 1s ſuffictent to prevent 
it. The In-adequate are expreſt by ſuch 


Adverſatives, as ALTHO0'—Troy will be 
talen, AL THO Hector defend it; that is, 
Hector's Defence will prove in-fectual. 


Tur Names given by the old Gram- 


marians to denote theſe laſt Adverſatives, 
appear not ſufficiently to expreſs their Na- 


tures (). They may be better perhaps 


called ApvERSATIVEs ADEQUATE, and 


IN- ADEQUATE. 


An thus it is that all D1sJuncTIvEs, 
that is Cox juxcTioxs, which conjoin Sen- 
5 5 tences, 


* 


— 


(m) They called them for the moſt patt, without 


 ſuſficient Diſtinction of their e . or 


"Eva: LATIN. 
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tences, but not their Meanings, are either Ch. II. 
SIMPLE or ADVERSATIVE ; and that all "Y 


ADVERSATIVES are either Abſolute or Com- 
parative; or elſe Adequate or In-adequate. 


Wr ſhall finiſh this Chapter with a few 
miſcellany Obſervations. 


| Int the firſt place it may be obſerved, 
through all the Species of Disjunctives, 
that the /ame Disjunctive appears to have 

greater or leſs force, according as the Sub- 

jects, which it disjoins, are more or leſs 
disjoined by Nature. For example, if 
we ſay, Every Number is even, ox odd— 
Every Propoſition is true, ox falſ/e—nothing 

ſeems to disjoin more flrongly than the 
Digjunctive, becauſe no things are in Na- 
ture more compatible than the Subjects. 
But if we ſay, That Object is a Triangle, 
or Figure contained under three right lines 


 —the (oR) in this caſe hardly ſeems to 


disjoin, or indeed to do more, than di- 
flnttly to expres the Thiog, firſt by its 
8 Name, 
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Ch. II. Name, and then by its Definition. So if we 


| EY ſay, That Figure is a Sphere, OR a Globe, 
4 con @ Ball—the Disjunctive in this caſe, 
k ' tends no farther to disjoin, than as it di- 
. ſtinguiſhes the ſeveral Names, which be- 
ö | long to the ſame Thing (n). 8 

f | | „ = 

| 


= Ac aix—the Words, When and Where, 
[ and all others of the ſame nature, ſuch as, 
Vence, Whither, Whenever, Wherever, &c. 
may be properly called ApveERB1ar Con- 
' JUNCTIONS, becauſe they participate the 
nature both of Adverbs and Conjunctions 
—of Conjunctions, as they conjoin Senten- 
ces; 


* hy 
_—_ e — 


() The Latins had a peculiar Particle for this occa- 
ſion, which they called Subdisjunctiva, a Subdisjunctive; 
- and that was SIVE. Alexander frve Paris; Mars five 
Mavers. The Greet Eir' Zv ſeems to anſwer the ſame 
end. Of theſe Particles, Scaliger thus ſpeaks—E? ſane 
nomen Subdisjundtivarum recte acceptum ęſt, neque enim 
tam plane disjungit, quam Digunftive. Nam Di q̃unc- 
tive ſunt in Contrarii Subdisjunctiuæ autem etiam in 

non Contrariis, ſed Diverſis tantum ; ut, Alexander fre 
Paris, De C. L. Lat. c. 170. 
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ces; of Adverbs, as they denote the At- Ch. . 
tributes either of Time, or of Place. * 


Acain—theſe Adverbial Conjunctions, 
and perhaps moſt of the Prepofitions (con- 
trary to the Character of acceſſory Words, 
which have ſtrictly no Signification, but 
when aſſociated with other words) have a 
kind of obſcure Signification, when taken 

alone, by denoting thoſe Attributes of 
Time and Place. And hence it is, that 
they appear in Grammar, like Zoophytes 
in Nature; a hind of (o) middle Beings, 

of amphibious character, which, by ſha- 

ring the Attributes of the higher and the 

| lower, conduce to link the Whole toge- 

ther (p). 

| 0 AND 


p 
| 
f 
| 
[ 
| 


— e-<.. . n 


(o) ThoAnago? yap n Ovors dnan gyiveras xata Hνς,Aů 
ura, age D νενν a EL rive, wer 
Crov 1 Qurovo. Themiſl. p. 74. Ed. Ald. See allo 
Ariſt. de Animal. Part. p. 93. I. 10. Ed. Sylt. 

(þ) It is ſomewhat ſurprizing that the politeſt and 


moſt elegant of the Attic Writers, aud Plata above all 
8 2 5 the 
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Ch. II. Axp ſo much for CoNnJUNCTIONS, their 


—— Genus, and their Species. 


the reſt, ſhould have their works filled with Particles 
ol all kinds, and with Conjunctions in particular; while 


in the modern polite works, as well of ourſelves as of 
our neighbours, ſcarce ſuch a Word as a Particle, or 


Conjunction is to be found. Is it, that where there is 


Connection in the Meaning, there muſt be Words had to 
connect; but that where the Connection is little or none, 


ſuch Connecti ves are of little uſe? That Houſes of Cards, 


without cement, may well anſwer their end, but not 


thoſe Houſes, where one would chuſe to dwell? Is this 
the Cauſe? or have we attained an | Elegance, to the 


Antients unknown ? 


Venimus ad * fortune, &c. 


F 
: 
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CHA P. III. 


Concerning thoſe Connectives, called 
Prepgſition s. 


3 TRerocirions by their name expreſs Ch. III. 
| their Place, but not their Character. 
Their Definition will diſtinguiſh them 
from the former Connectives. A PxrE- 
POSITION j @ Part of Speech, devoid itſelf 
of Signification, but ſo formed as to unite 
two Words that are fignificant, and that re- 
Fuſe to co-aleſce or unite of themſelves (a). 
This 


(a) The Stoic Name for a Prepoſition was Hęebe- 
rixog Zuvdeopeos, Prepoſitiva Conjunttio, a Prepoſitive 
Conjunction. Ms pv wv g K TAS GANGS Wapalc- 
Tits &s eee oudeopins cuil tog yivollas Wager 
| Oarixdi, Aiaaxlau nu 12 wy Xg aPogpn EUPNT A waęd 
roc Erwaxois Tz xakiofas avlas IIgoberixgg Euvdiopes., 
Now in what manner even in other applications (beſides 
che preſent) Prepoſitions give proof of their Conjunttive 
Sy ntax, we have mentioned already; whence too the $toucs 
| 83 took 
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Ch. III. This connective Power, (which relates to 
ords only, and not Sentences) will be bet- 


ter underſtood from the following Specu- 


lations, | 


SOME things co-aleſce and unite of 


 tbemſelves ; ofters refuſe to do ſo without 


help, and as it were compulſion. Thus in 
Works of Art, the Morter and the Stone 


co-aleſce of themſelves; but the Wainſcot ; 
and the Wall not without Nails and Pins. 
In nature this is more conſpicuous. For 


example; all Quantities, and Qualities co- 


aleſce immediately with their Subſtances, 


Thus it is we ſay, a fierce Lion, a vaſt Moun- 


Train; and from this Natural Concord of Sub- 
ject and Accident, ariſes the Grammatical 


Concord of Subſtantive and Adjective. In 
like 


tool occaſion to call them PREPOSITIVE Cox juxcri- 
ons. Apollon. L. IV. c. 5. p. 313. Yet is this in fact 
rather a deſcriptive Sketch, than a complete Definition, 


ſince there are other Conjunctions, which are Prepoſi- 


tive as well as theſe. See Gaz. L. IV. de Præpoſit. 
Priſc. L. XIV. p. 983. 5 
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like manner Actions co-aleſce with their Ch. III. 
Agents, and Paſſions with their Patients 


Thus it is we ſay, Alexander conguers; Da- 
ius 16 conquered. Nay, as every Energy i is 


a4 kind of Medium between its Agent and 
Patient, the whole three, Agent, Energy, 
and Patient, co-aleſce with the ſame facili- 


ty; as when we ſay, Alexander conquers Da- 
rius. And hence, that is from theſe Modes 


natural Co-aleſcence, ariſes the Gramma- 


ical Regimen of the Verb by its Nominative, 


_ an 4 of the Accuſative by its Verb. Farther ” 
than this, Attributives themſelves may be 


molt of them characterized; as when we ſay 
of ſuch Attributives as ran, beautiful, learn- 


ed, he ran ſwiftly, ſhe was very beautiful, | 


he was moderately learned, &c. And hence 


the Co-aleſcence of the Adverb with Vers, : 


Participles, and Adjettives. 


THE DES" Concluſion appears to be 


this. TyHose PARTS oF SPEECH UNITE 
O OF THEMSELVESIN GRAMMAR, WHOSE 


66 ORIGINAL  ARCHETYPES UNITE OF 
84 % EM- 
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HERMES, 


Ch. III.“ THEMSELVES IN Naruze.” To which 
= we may add, as following from what has 


been ſaid, that the great Objects of Natural 
Union are SUBSTANCE and ATTRIBUTE. 
Now tho' Subſtances naturally co-incide 
with their Attributes, yet they abſolutely 
refuſe doing ſo, one with another (b). And 


hence thoſe known Maxims in Phyſics, 
that Body is impenetrable; that two Bodies 


cannot poſſeſs the ſame place; that the ſame 


Attribute cannot belong to di different Sub- 
ences Cc. 


Piss, theſe Principles it follows, that 


when we form a Sentence, the Subßſtantive 
without difficulty co-incides with the Verb, 


from the natural Co- incidence of Sub/tance 


and Energy—THE SUN WARMETH. 80 


likewiſe the Energy with the Subject, on 


wich 


(5) Cauſa, prepter quam duo Sab/tantiva non ponuntur 
fone copula, e Phiirſophia petenda eft : neque enim dus ſub- 


Jantialiter unum efſe poteft, ficut Subſtantia et Accadens ; 


itaque non dicas, Cs Ak, CATO PUGNAT. Scal. de 
Caul, Ling. Lat, C. 1 77. 


Preto 


__—_— 


wn et ts 


sich it operates 
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THE SPLENDIDSUN,—GENIALLY WARM- 


ETH—THE FERTILE EARTH. But ſup- 


poſe we were deſirous to add other Sub- 
ſtantives, as for inſtance, AlR, or BEANMS. 


How would theſe co-incide, or under what 
Character could they be introduced? Not 
as Nominatives or Accuſatives, for both 


thoſe places are already filled ; the Nomi- 


native by the Subſtance, Sud; the Accu- 
ative by the Subſtance, EARTH. Not as ; 
Attributes to theſe laſt, or to any other 


thing; for Attributes by nature they nei- 
ther are, nor can be made. Here then we 
perceive the Riſe and Uſe of PrEepos- 


'TioNs. By theſe we connect thoſe Sub- 
ſtantives to Sentences, which at the time 


are unable to co-aleſce of tlemſelves. Let 


us aſſume for inſtance a pair of theſe Con- 
nectives, Tuxo', and Wirk, and mark 
their Effect upon the Subſtances here men- 
tioned. The ſplendid Sun wi TH his Beams 
genial i 


—— «— mM ]« ô r“ . ee ee ee , 
— — — — — 


WARMETH THE Ch. III. 
: EARTH. So likewiſe both Sub/ftance _— 
Energy with their proper Attributes.— 


5 ACT, IRE 


— 


—_ 0 


—U ũ — — 


— Ip" pw nc Ü ł 9g — 
1 2 


3 — 
ar 


* ra 
— — = 
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Ch. III. genzally warmeth THRO the Air the fertile 
r= Earth. The Sentence, as before, remains 


intire and one; the Subſtantives required 


are both introduced; and not a Word, 


which was there before, is detruded from 
its proper place. 


Ir muſt here be obſerved that moſt, if 


not all Prepofitions ſeem originally formed 
to denote the Relations of PLACE (c). The 
reaſon is, this is that grand Relation, which 
Bodies or natural Subſtances maintain at all 
times one to another, whether they are 
contiguous or remote, whether in motion, 
or at reſt. 


IT may be faid indeed that i the Con- 


tinuity of Place they form this UNIVERSE 


or 


(c) Omne corpus aut movetur aut quieſcit: quare opus 
fuit aligua nota, que TO NOT fignificaret, froe effet 
inter duo extrema, inter que motus fit, ſroe efſet in altero 


extremorum, in quibus fit quies. Hinc eliciemus Præpoſitic- 


nis eſſentialem definitionem. Scal. de Cauſ. Ling. Lat. 
c. 152. 


* 
my — 2 N 
n . * 
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or vISIBLE WHoLE, and are made as Ch. III. 


much One by that general Comprehenſion, 


as is conſiſtent with their ſeveral Natures, 
and ſpecific Diſtinctions. Thus it is we 
have Prepoſitions to denote the contiguous 
Relation of Body, as when we ſay, Caius 
walked wi TH a Staff; the Statue flood UPON 
a Pedeſtal ; the River ran OVER a Sand; 
others for the detached Relation, as when 


we ſay, He zs going To Tah 3 the Sun is 
riſen anove the Hills; theſe Figs came 


FROM Turky. So as to Motion and Reſt, 
only with this difference, that here the Pre- 


_ Poſition varies its character with the Verb. 
Thus if we ſay, that Lamp hangs FROM 


the Ceiling, the Prepoſition, FRoM, aſſumes 
a Character of Quieſcence. But if we ſay, 
that Lamp is falling FROM the Ceiling, the 


Prepoſition in ſuch caſe aſſumes a Charac- 


ter of Motion. So in Milton, 


| —To ſupport uncaſie Steps 
Over re burning Marle—Par. L. I. 


Here oveR denotes Motion. 


Again 
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Again— 


—He—with looks of cordial Love | 


Hung OVER her enamour d— Par. L. IV. 


Here oveR denotes Re,. 


Bur though the original uſe of Prepoſi- 


tions was to denote he Relations of Place, 
they could not be confined to this Office 


| denote Relations, as well intellectual as 
local. Thus, becauſe in Place he, who is 


a King we ſay, he ruled ov R his People; 
of a common Soldier, he ſerved UNDER 
fuch a General, So too we ſay, with 
Thought; without Attention; thinking 


only. They by degrees extended them- 
ſelves to Subjects incorporeal, and came to 


above, has commonly the advantage over 
him, who is be/ow, hence we transfer OVER 
and UNDER to Dominion and Obedience; of 


over a Subject; under Anxiety; from Fear; 
gut of Love; through Jealouſy, &c. All 


which inſtances, with many others of like 


kind, 


4 
1 
©: 
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kind, ſhew that the firſt Words of Men, Ch. III. 
like their it Ideas, had an immediate re- N 


ference to ſenſible Objects, and that in after- 
days, when they began to diſcern with 
their Intellect, they took thoſe Words, 


which they found already made, and 


transferred them by metaphor to intellec- 
tual Conceptions. There is indeed no 
Method to expreſs new Ideas, but either 


this of Metaphor, or that of Coming new. 


Words, both which have been practiſed 


by Philoſophers and wiſe Men, accord- i 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the oc- 


caſion (4). 
EE In 


——_ 


— — 


(4) Among the Words new coined we may aſcribe 
to Anaxagoras, Oporopietiaz to Plato, Towrrs; to 
Cicero, Qualitas; to Ariſtotle, Eil to the 
Stoics, Ovris, xtedric, and many others. Among 


the Words transferred by Metaphor from common to 


| ſpecial Meanings, to the Platonics we may aſcribe Idea 3 
to the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics, Karnyoęia, and 
Rarnyoeew to the Stoics, Karaambic, vroambic, ca- 


W 
And 


bien; to the Pyrrhoniſts, "Efer4, THUS 310 ETSY,Wy g 
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Id the foregoing uſe of Prepoſitions, 


ee we have ſeen how they are applied xare 


wage, by way of Juxta- poſition, that is 
to ſay, where they a are Pn to a Word, 
with- 


And here I cannot but obſerve, that he who pretends 


to diſcuſs the Sentiments of any one of theſe Philoſo- 
phers, or even to cite and tranſlate him (except in trite 
and obvious Sentences) without accurately knowing the 


Greeb Tongue in general; the nice differences of many 


Words apparently ſynonymous; the peculiar Stile of the 


Author whom he preſumes to handle ; the new coined 
Words, and new Significations given to old Words, 
uſed by ſuch Author, and his Sect ; the whole Philo- 
ſophy of ſuch Sect, together with the Connections and 
Dependencies of its ſeveral Parts, whether Logical, 


Ethical, or Phyſical ; He I ſay, that, without this 


previous preparation, attempts what I have ſaid, will 


{hoot in the dark; will be liable to perpetual blunders ; 
will explain, and praiſe, and cenſure merely by chance; 


and though he may poſſibly to Fools appear as a wiſe 


Man, will certainly among the wiſe ever paſs for a 
Fool. Such a Man's Intellect comprehends antient 
Philoſophy, as his Eye comprehends a diſtant Proſpect. 
He may ſee perhaps enough, to know Mountains from 


| Plains, and Seas from Woods; but for an accurate diſ- 


cernment of particulars, and their character, this with- 


out faither helps, it is impoſſible he ſhould attain, 
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without becoming a Part of it. But they Ch. III. 
may be uſed alſo ware cubeow, by way of Va 
Compaſition, that is, they may be prefixt to 
a Word, ſo as to become a real Part of | 
it (e). Thus in Greek we have Erigzoda, 
in Latin, Intelligere, in Engliſb, to Under- 
fland. So alſo, to foretel, to overact, to 
under value, to outgo, &c. and in Greek and 
Latin, other Inſtances innumerable. In 
this caſe the Prepoſitions commonly trans- 
fuſe ſomething of their own Meaning into 
the Word, with which they are compound- 
ed; and this imparted Meaning in moſt 
inſtances will be found ultimately reſolv- 
able into ſome of the Relations of Pr ACR, 
7 Jas uſed either in its proper or metaplio- 
rical acceptation. 

LASTLY; 


. —_— ——— PIE 


(e) See Gaz. Gram. L. IV. Cap. de Præpoſitione. 
For example, let us ſuppoſe ſome given Space. 
E & Ex ſignify out of that Space; PER, through it, 
from beginning to end; In, within it; SUB, under it. 

-M | | Hence 
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LASTLY, there are times, when Prepo- 


—— ſitions totally loſe their connectiue Nature, 


bein g 


Hence then E and PER in compoſition augment ; Enor- 
mis, ſomething not ſimply big, but big in exceſs; ſome- 
thing got our of the rule, and beyond the meaſure; Dico, 


to ſpeak ; Edico, to ſpeak cut; whence Ediftum, an Edict, 


ſomething ſo effectually ſpoken, as all are ſuppoſed to 
hear, and all to obey. So Terence, 


Dico, Edico vobis—Eun. V. 5. 20. 


which (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) is an 
Autres. Fari, to ſpeak ; Effari, to ſpeak out hence 


 Effatum, an Axiom, or ſelf-evident Propoſition, ſomes» 
thing addrefled as it were to all men, and calling for 
univerſal Aﬀent. Cic. Acad. II. 29. Permagnus, Per- 
utilis, great throughout, uſeful through every part. 


On the contrary, In and Sus diminiſh and leſſen, 
Injuſtus, Iniquus, unjuſt, inequitable, that lies within 


Juſtice and Equity, that reaches not ſo far, that falls 


bort of them; Subniger, blackiſh; Subrubicundus, red- 
diſb; tending to black, and tending to red, but yet 
under the ſtandard, and below perfection. 


Emo originally ſignified to take away; hence it came 


to ſignify to buy, becauſe he, who buys, takes away 
his purchaſe, INTER, Between, implies Diſcontiuu- 
| ance, 


e 


, — En „ n a} 
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being converted into Adverbs, and uſed in Ch. III. 


Syntax accordingly. Thus Honer, 


— GA jy Aer Weg yoov. 


And Earth fmil'd all around. 
IA. T. 362. 


But of this we have ſpoken in a neeceding 
Chapter (g). One thing we muſt how- 


ever obſerve, before we finiſh this Chap- 


ter, which is, that whatever we may be 
told of Casts in modern Languages, 
there are in fact no ſuch things; but their 
fore and power 1s expreſt by two Me- 


thod S3 | 


—— ww 
' 4 


— 


— 1 ET * 


ance, for in things continuous there can nothing liè 


between. From theſe two comes, Interimo, to kill, 
that is to ſay, to take a Man away in the midſt of Life, 


y making a Diſcontinuance of his vital Energy. So alſo 

Perimo, to kill a Man, that is to ſay, to take him away 
* thoroughly ; for indeed what more thorough taking 
away can well be ſuppoſed ? The Greek Verb, 'Avaigeiv, 


and the Engliſh Verb, To take off, ſeem b th to carry 
the ſame alluſion. And thus it is chat * be · 
come Parts of other Words. 


g) See before p. 205. 


g) 1 
v1 
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o 
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274 HEKMES 
Ch. IV. thods, either by Situation, or by Prepofi- 


ions; the Nominative and Accuſattve Caſes 


by Situation; te reſt, by Prepoſitions, 


But this we ſhall make the Subject of a 


Chapter by itſelf, concluding here our In- 
guiry concerning Prepoſitions, 


CHAP, 


* > . 5 7 by 
8 
. 
eee ins eee or P : ” 5 1 
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Concerning Caſes. - 


ter, as the preſent. 


THERE are no Càszs in the modern 
Languages, except a few among the pri- 
mitive Pronouns, ſuch as I, and ME; Je» 


and Moy ; and the Engliſb Genilive, 
formed by the addition of s, as when 


from Lion, we form Lion's; from Ship, 


Ship's. From this defect however we may 


be enabled to diſcover in ſome inſtances 


what a Caſe is, the Periphrafis, which ſup- 


1 ples - 
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AS Casts, or at leaſt their various Ch. IV. 
X Powers, depend on the knowledge 
partly of Nouns, partly of Verbs, and partly 
of Prepoſitions ; they have been reſerved, 
till thoſe Parts of Speech had been ex- 
amined and diſcuſſed, and are for that 
reaſon made the Subject of ſo late a Chap- 


H E R M E 8. 


Oh. IV. plies its place, being the Caſe (as it were) 
Tv unfolded. Thus Equi is analized into Du 


Cheval, Of the Horſe ; Equo into Au Che- 
val, To the Horſe. And hence we ſee 
that the GENITIVE and DaTive Casts 


imply the joint Power of a Noun and a 
 Prepgfition, the Genitive's Prepoſition be- 
ing A, De, or Ex, the Dative's * 


tion being Ad, or V. es. 


We have not this aſſiſtance as to the 


Accus Ar Iv, which in modern Languages 


(a few inſtances excepted) is only known 
from its poſition, that is to ſay, by being 
ſubſequent to its Verb, in the collocation 
of the words. 


Tur VocArivx we paſs over from its 
little uſe, being not only unknown to the 


modern Languages, but often in the an- 


tient bring e by the Nominative. 


Taz ABLATIVE like wiſe was uſed by 


the Romans only ; ; a Caſe they ſeem to have 


adopted 
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adopted 20 afſociate with their Prepęſitions, Ch. IV. 
as they had deprived their Genitive and Da 


tive of that privilege ; a Caſe certainly not 
neceſſary, becauſe the Greeks do as well 
without it, and becauſe with the Romans 
themſelves it is frequently undiſtinguiſhed . 


Tur RE remains the NoI NATIVE, 
which whether it were a Caſe or no, was 
much diſputed by the Antients. The Peri- 
patetics held it to be no Caſe, and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and originai 
Form, to a perpendicular Line, ſuch for 
example, as the line AB. 


B 
E 


A 
The Variations from the Nominative, they 
conſidered as if A B were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to A C, or 
Ad. Hence then they only called theſe 
Variations, ITQEEIE, Casvs, CAsEs, or 
| Eo. Far- 


HE RME s. 


Ch. IV. FaLLIN OS. The Stoics on the contrary, 
and the Grammarians with them, made the 


4 ie —— — — m — hy — — 


| 
| 
' 
| 


Nominativea CAs E alſo. Words they con- 
ſidered (as it were) t fall from the Mind, 
or diſcurſive Faculty. Now when a Noun 
fell thence in its primary Form, they then 
called it IITQEIE OPOH, Casvus REC- 
Tus, AN ERECT, or UPRIGHT CASE or 
FALLING, ſuch as A B, and by this name 
they diſtinguithed the Nominative. When 
i# fell from the Mind under any of its varia- 
tions, as for example in the form of a Geni- 
tive, a Dative, or the like, ſuch variations 
they called NTQEEIE HAATIAI, Ca- 
SUS OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE CASES, or SIDE- 
LONG FALLINGs (ſuch as A C, or AD) in 
oppoſition to the other (that is A B) which 
was erect and perpendicular (a). Hence 
too Grammarians called the Method of 
enumerating the various Caſes of a Noun, 
KAILIL, DEcLINAT1o, a DECLENSION, 
* 


* . 
2 . — K 2 4 — 


„ _ - „ 2 — 


(a) See Ammon. in Libr. de Interpr. p. 35, 
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| it being a ſort of progreſſive Deſcent from Ch. IV. 
I the Noun's upright Ferm thro" its various . 
declining Forms, that is, a Deſcent from 
AB, toAC, A D, Ee. 


Or theſe CAsESs we ſhell treat but of 
four, that is to ſay, the NON ATIVx, 
the AccusATIvE, the GENITIVE, and 
th: DaTive. 


Ir has been ſaid already in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, that the great Objects of 
natural Union are SUBSTANCE and Ar- 
TRIBUTE. Now from this Natural C:n- 
cord ariſes the Logical Concord of SUBJECT 
and PREDICATE, and the Grammatical 
| Concord of SUBSTANTIVE and ATTRIBU=- 
TivE (5). Theſe Coxcokps in SPEECH 
produce PRoPosITIONS and SENTENCES, 
as that previous ConCoRD in NATURE 
1 produces NATURAL BEINGS. This being 
T 4 admitted, 


(b) See before, p. 264. 
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Ch. IV. admitted, we proceed by obſerving, that 


— . es eh Ae Zone my 
— — 


when a Sentence is regular and orderly, 
Nature's Subſtance, the Logician's Subject, 
and the Grammarian's Subſtantive are all 
denoted by that Caſe, which we call the 
NominaTive. For example, CæsAR 
pugnat, As fingitur, Domus ædiſicatur. 
We may remark too by the way, that /e 
Character of this Nominative may be learnt 
from its Attributrve. The Action implied 
in pugnat, ſhews its Nominative CzsAaR 
to be an Active efficient Cauſe; the Paſſion 
implied in fng!zur, ſhews its Nominative 
As to be a Paſſive Subject, as does the 
Paſſion in @dificatur prove Domus to be 
an Effect. . 


As therefore every Attributive would 
as far as poſſible conform itſelf to its Sub- 


ſtantive, ſo for this reaſon, when it hass 


Caſes, it imitates its Subſtantive, and ap- 
pears as a Nemmative allo. So we find it 
in ſuch inſtances as—C1ctro eft ELO= 
QUENS; VIT1UM eff TURPE; HoMo eff 

4 ANIMAL, 


r r 
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' ANIMAL, &c. When it has no Caſes, Ch.IV. 

(as happens with Verbs) it is forced to . 
content itſelf with ſuch aſſimilations as it 

has, thoſe of Number and Perſon *; as 
when we ſay, CICERO LOQUITUR ; Nos 
LOQUIMUR ; HOMINES LOQUUNTUR. 


| FroM what has been ſaid, we may 
make the following obſcrvations—that as 
there can be no Sentence without a Sub- 
| flantive, ſo that Subſtantive, if the Sen- 
tence be regular, is always denoted by a 
Nominative that on this occaſion all the 
Attributrves, that have Caſes, appear as. 
Nominatives alſo—that there may be a re- 
gular and perfect Sentence without any of 
the other Caſes, but that nh, one Nomi= 
native at leaſt, this is utterly impoſſible. 
Hence therefore we form its Character and 
Deſcription— THE NoMINATIVE 7s that 
Caſe, without which there can be no regu- 
Ya 


: 
[3 
1 


9 What ſort of Number and Perſon Verbs 3 ſos 
before, p. 170, 171 
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Ch.IV. /ar (c) and ber fact Sentence. We are now 
co ſcarch after another Cale. 


Wur the Attributive in any Sentence 
is ſome Verb denoting Action, we may be 
aſſured tie principal Sulſtantive is ſome 


active efficient Cauſe. So we may call 


Achilles and Lyſippus in ſuch Sentences as 


Achilles vulneravit, Lyſippus fecit. But 


though this be evident and clearly under- 
ſtood, the Mind is ſtill 7» /uſpence, and finds 


its conception imcomplete. ACTION, it well 


| knows, not only requires ſome Agent, but 
it muſt have a Subject alſo to work on, and 

it muſt produce ſome Effect. It is then to 
denote one of theſe (that is, the Subject 
or the Eyes that the Authors of Lan- 


guage 


— 


— 


(c) We have added regular as well as perfect, becauſe 


there may be irregular Sentences, which may be perfect 


without a Neminative. Of this kind are ail Sentences, 
made out of thoſe Verbs, called by the Staics Haęa- 


c ννννντ of Naparztryopnuara, ſuch as Leoxpares 


ut rut, Socratem panitet, &c. See before, p. 180. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
3 


| 
| 
We. -- 


fecit STATUAS 
denotes the Effect. By theſe additional 
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Accuſative denotes the Subject. Dy/ppus 
—here the Accuſative 


Explanations the Mind becomes ſatisfied, 


and the Sentences acquire a Perfection, 
which before they wanted. In whatever 
other manner, whether figuratively, or 
with Prepoſitions, this Caſe may have 
been uſed, its firſt deſtination ſeems to 
| have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we ſhall form its Character and 


Deſcription—THE ACCUSATIVE 7zs that 


| Caſe, which to an efficient Nominative and 
2 Verb of Action ſubjoins either the Effect 
or the paſſive Subject, We have ſtill left 
the Genitive and the Dative, which we 
: EAN chi as follows. 


Ir has been faid in the preceding Chap- 
ther (4), that when the Places of the No- 


minative 


— — 2 — 


(4. See before, p. 265. 


22 — 
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guage have deſtined TUE Accus ATIVE. Ch. IV. 
Achilles vulneravit HRC ToREMH here tg 


HEARAMES, 


Cb. IV. minative and the Accuſative are filled by 
proper Subſtantives, other Subſtantives are 


annexed by the help of Prepgſitions. Now, 


though this be ſo far true in the modern 


Languages, that (a very few inſtances ex- 


cepted) they know no other method; yet 


is not the rule of equal latitude with re- 


ſpect to the Latin or Greet, and that from 


reaſons which we are about to offer. 


Auoxò the various Relations of Sub- 


ſtantives denoted by Prepoſitions, there 
appear to be two principal ones; and theſe 


are, the Term or Point, which ſomething 
commences FROM, and the Term or Point, 


which ſomething tends To. Theſe Re- 
lations the Greeks and Latins thought of 
ſo great importance, as to diſtinguiſh them, 


when they occurred, by peculiar Termina- 
tions of their own, which expreſt their 
force, without the help of a Prepofition. 


Now it is here we behold the Riſe of the 


antient Genitive, and Dative, the GENI“ 


TIVE being formed to expreſs all Relations 


com- 


j 
[7 


— 3 —— . 7 


N N — N 
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commencing FROM ite; THe DATIVE, Ch. IV. 
all Relations tending To itſelf. Of this 


there can be no ſtronger proof, than the 
Analyſis of theſe Caſes in the modern 


Languages, which we have mentioned 
already (e). 


1r is on theſe Principles that they ſay in 
Greek—Atcuai U di, + of © þ Or 
thee I aſk, To thee 1 give. The reaſon 


is, in requeſts the perſon requeſted is one 
whom ſomething is expected /rom; in 

donations, the perſon preſented, is one 
whom ſomething paſſes to. So again 


V Teoma Mibe, it is made of Stone. Stone 
was the paſſive Subject, and thus it appears 
in the Genitive, as being the Term from, 
or out of which. Even in Latin, where 


the Syntax is more formal and ſtrict, we 


read 
Inplentur 


— 


008 See before, p- 276. 2 276. 


( f) Xęucod Werolnntvog, 0 al pailos, made of Cali | 
and Ivory. So ſays Pauſanias of the Olympian Jupiter, 
L. V. p. 400. See alſo Hom, Iliad. Z. 574. 
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Ch. IV. Inplentur veteris Bacchi, pinguiſque fe- 
| nd Shed ring. Virg. 


EEE Tube old Wine and Veniſon were the funds 

| or ſtores, of or from which they were 
filled. Upon the ſame principles, Ii 73 
Lorog, is a Phraſe in Greek; and, Te bois 
de l'eau, a Phraſe in French, as much as 
ih to fay, I take ſome or a certain part, FROM 
=. or OUT OF @ certain whole, 


z WHEN we meet in Language ſuch Ge- 

1 nitives as the Son of a Fatber ; the Father 

| of a Son; the Picture of a Painter; the 
Painter of a Picture, &c. theſe are all 
RELATIVES, and therefore each of them 
reciprocally a Term or Point to the other, 
FROM or OUT OF which it derives its E= 
ſence, or at leaſt its Intellectian (g). 


THe 


0 F * a C 


— 


ö ; 
N 
| 


— 


= 


(g) All Relatives are ſaid to reciprocate, or mutually 
infer each other, and therefore they are often expreſt 
by this Caſe, that is to ſay, the Genitive. Thus Ari- 
Felle, dia d rd aps ri wees avifeipola Nye rat, 
| 7 
0159 


n n 4 4 
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Tur Dative, as it implies Tendency to, Ch. IV. 
is employed among its other uſes to denote 


the FINAL Cave, that being the Cauſe 
to which all Events, not fortuitous, may be 


ſaid to tend. It is thus uſed in the follow- 


ing inſtances, among innumerable others. 


3 181 ſuaveis dedala tellus 
Submittit fore _ Lucret. 
EE, I brachia contraſtit ardens 
Scorpios— Virg. G. I. 
I. ferviat ultima Thule, 
Ibid. 


AnD fo much for CAs Es, their Origin 
and Uſe ; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 


oiov d O dern IAG), 0 0 der TOTNS 02)s German 


; 5 ö \ \ 7 ec / 7 
71 AtyeTHaL b, * 70 OTAZT 100 nice@> d ,, R 


0 To D dm\acis Ev. Omnia vero, que ſunt ad 
aliguid, referuntur ad ea, que reciprocantur. Ut ſervus 
dicitur domini ſervus; et dominus, ſervi dominus ; necnon 
duplum, dimidii duplum; et dimidium, dupli dimidium. 
Categor. C. VII. 


7 
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Ch. IV. tions, which we could not well paſs over, 
= from their great importance (q) both in 


the Greek and Latin Tongues ; but which 
however, not being among the Eſſentials 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, can 
be hardly ſaid to fall within the limits of 
our Inquiry. 


— 


() Annon et illud * * (licet nobis mo- 
dernis ſpirits nonnihil redundat) antiquas Linguas ple- 
nas declinationum, caſuum, conjugationum, et ſimilium fu- 
%%; modernas, his fer defiitutas, plurima per præpoſi- 
tiones et verba auxiliaria ſegniter expedire? Sant facile 
quis conjiciat ( utcungue nobis ipſi placeamus) ingenia pri- 
orum ſeculorum noſtris fuiſſe multo acutiora et ſubtili. 
ora. Bacon. de Augm. Scient. VI. 1. 


C H AP, 


Latins, Ah! Heu! Hei! &c. among the 
Engliſh, Ah! Alas! Fie! &c. Theſe 
the Greeks have ranged among their Ad- 
verbs; improperly, if we conſider the Ad- 


with ſome Verb, as its Principal, and to 


an Attributive. Now InTERJzcTIons 
co-incide with no Part of Speech, but are ei- 


therefore to have done better in ſepa- 
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CHAP. FV. 


Concerning Interjeftions—Recapitulation— 


C oncluſion. 


RSIDES the Parts of Specch 6 Ch. V. 


mentioned, there remains THE In —Y=) 


T#RjreTiON. Of this Kind among the 


Greeks are Q, Oed, A, &c. among the 


verbial Nature, which always co-incides 
which it always ſerves in the character of 
ther uttered alone, or elſe thrown into a Sen- 
tence, without altering its Form, either in 


Syntax or Signification. The Latins ſeem 


rating 


+ Vid. Servium in neid XII. v. 386. 
U 
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Ch. V. rating them by themſelves, and giving 
them a name by way of diſtinction from 


the reſt. 


SHouLD it be aſted, if not Adverbs, 
| What then are they? It may be anſwered, 
not ſo properly Parts of Speech, as adven- 


titious Sounds; certain Voices of NA- 


TURE, rather than Voices of Art, expreſ- 


fing thoſe Paſſions and natural Emotions, 
which ſpontaneouſly ariſe in the human 
Soul, upon the View or Narrative of in- 


tereſting Events (a). 


ce AND 


3 


—  — 


(a) INTERJECTIONES @ Gracis ad Adverbia refe- 


runtur, atgue cos ſequitur etiam Boethius. Et recte gui- 


dem de tis, quando caſum regunt. Sed quando orationi 


falum inſeruntur, ut nota affettus, velut ſuſpirii aut me- 


tus, vix videntur ad claſſem aliquam pertinere, ut que 


NATURALES /int NOT; non, aliarum vocum inſtar, 
ex 1n/iituto ſignificant. Voſſ. de Anal. L. I. c. 1. Ix- 


TERJECTIO % Vox affectum mentis figmficans, ac citra 
verbi opem ſententiam complens. Ibid. c. 3. Reflat. claſ. 
fern extrema, INTERJECTIO» Hujus appellatio non 


ſimi- 


F „ 


een rn 


* 2 * 
2.3 25 
n 


— I Nn 


4 
, 
A 
4 
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% AND thus we have found that ALL Ch; VF. 


. WorDs ARE EITHER SIGNIFICANT BY 
& THEMSELVES, OR ONLY SIGNIFICANT, 


"V2 © WHEN 


fimiliter ſe habet ac Conjun@ionts. Nam cum hec dicatur 
Conjunctio, quia conjungat ; Inter jectio tamen, non quia 


interjacet, ſed quia interjicitur, nomen accepit. Nec tamen 
dle xcigꝶ ejus oft, ut interjiciatur; cum per ſe compleat ſen- 


tentiam, nec raro ab ed incipiat oratio. Ibid. L. IV. 


c. 28. INTERJECTIONEM zen eſſe partem Orationis ſic 


oftendo : Quid naturale «ft, idem ęſi apud omnes: Sed ge- 


mitus & ſigna lætitiæ idem ſunt apud omnes: Sunt igitur 


naturales. Si vero naturales, non ſunt partes Orationis. 
Nam ee partes, ſecundum Ariſtotelem, ex inſtituto, non 
naturd, debent conſtare. Interjectionem Grea Adverbiis 
adnumerant ; ſed falſo. Nam neque, &c. Sanct. Miner. 
L. I. c. 2. INTERJECTIONEM Gract inter Adverbia 
ponunt, quoniam hec quoque vel adjungitur verbis, vel 
verba ei ſubaudiuntur. Ut ſi dicam—Popz ! quid vi- 
deo: vel per ſe — Papæ !—etiamſi non addatur, Miror; 
habet in ſe itfius verbi ſignificationem. Due res maxime 


fecit Romanarum artium Scriptores ſeparatim hanc partem 


ab Adverbits accipere; quia videtur aſfictum habere in jeſe 


Verbi, et plenam motiis animi ſignificationem, etiamſi non 


addatur Verbum, demonſirare. Interjectis tamen non fotum 
illa, que dicunt Græci TXETAAT 40), feznificat ; ſed etiam 
vꝛcet, que cijuſcunque paſſients animi pulſu per exclama- 
ticnem interjiciuntur. Priſc. L. XV. 
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Ch. V. wur x Ass clATED—T/at thoſe fignt- 
IE Ih cant by tliemſelves, denote either SuB- 


©« STANCES 07 ATTRIBUTES, and are call- 
« od for that reaſon SUBSTANTIVES and 
« ATTRIBUTIVES—Zhat the Subſtantives 


c ore either NOUNS or PRONOUNS—that 
* the ATTRIBUTIVES are either PRIMARY 


ce or} SECONDARY—that the Primary At- 
F 


« fyibutives are either VERBS, PARTICI- 
© PLES, or ADJECTIVES ; the Secondary, 
« ApveRBS—Agaim, that the Parts of 


«« Speech, only ſiznificant do ien afſectated, are 


« either DEFINITIVES or CONNECTIVES 


« —fthat the Definitives are either ARTI- 
« CULAR, er PRONOMINAL—and that 


« the Connectives are either PREPOSITIONS 


« 57 CONJUNCTIONS.,' 


AND thus have we reſolved LANGUAGE, 
AS A WEOLE INTO ITS CONSTITUENT 


ParrTs, wich was the firſt thing, that we 
_ propoſed, in the courte of this Inquiry (3). 


BuT 


(% Sce before, p. 7. 


ry 

* 
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wn 
Xx 
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wy 
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: 
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air of pleaſantry, and ridicule—* Is there 


* no ſpeaking then without all this trouble? 


& Do we not talk every one of us, as well 


40 unlearned, as learned; as well poor Pea- 
* ſants, as profound Philo/ephers?” We 
may anſwer by interrogating on our part 
—Do not thoſe ſame poor Peaſants uſe 


the Levar and the Wedge, and many 


other Inſtruments, with much habitual. 
readineſs? And yet have they any con- 


ception of thoſe Geometrical Principles, 
from which thoſe Machines derive their 


Efficacy and Force? And is the Ignorance 


of theſe Peaſants, a reaſon for others to 
remain ignorant; or to render the Subject 
a leſs becoming Inquiry? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 


 day—of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
—of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- _ 


tion—of our very Senſes and Intellect, 
by which we perceive every thing elſe— 
W-3 THAT 
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Bur now as we conclude, methinks I Ch. V. 
hear ſome Objector, demanding with OO 
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Ch. V. Tur they are, we all know, and are 
perfectly ſatisfied - War they are, is 


a Subject of much obſcurity and doubt. 

Were we to reject this laſt Queſtion, be- 
Cauſe we are certain of the firſt, we ſhould 

baniſh ail Philoſophy at once out of the 
world (c). : 


BUT a graver Objector nov accoſts us. 


% What (ſays he) is the Uri ir? 
& HWhence the Profit, where the Gain? 


Every Science whatever (we may an— 
ſwer) has its Uſe. Arithmetic is excel- 
lent 


(c) A £54 o TW avian, A 11 A drag 


* 7 » Fl \ \ 3 t 
N, YVWeIhwTATIV, νον αννẽIxu d THY S0iay* WoTE 


5 \ \ / \ * ＋ : WM 3 / FS 
Exa gu Yap TETWV TO farv νν, YVWERWOV 3g WIN DiAet= 
, 7 as 3 — 
ren rig Of wort i5W auTW I 80ics TW XANETWTA H 
< / » \ 7 ” | * 
opzInei. "Egi of on Ti r TowsTw 2 n * 10 
.A \ ＋ * * 7 | \ . 
tv ap Eivai T6 Y Jux, YVOLLLWTATOY π Oat- 
/ a / 7 . e / i ö — 
error Th d Wore iu, 2 padiov XaTapaliv. 


ARE ad. Adeed, IIee! Jux ng, B'. p. 142. 


* , \ t Fg * * as : e / 
ure xivncis, *y o TOWmog, kr. Of A © x. 


ES = wed 2 
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Bonds and Conveyances. 


Body, tends to call forth and ſtrengthen 


| je& itſelf immediately lucrative or not, 


kind. 
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lent for the gauging of Liquors ; Geome- Ch. V. 
try, for the meaſuring of Eſtates ; Aſtro- Do 
omy, for the making of Almanacks ; and 
_ Grammar perhaps, for the drawing of 


Tuuvs much to the Sordid—If the 
Liberal aſk for ſomething better than this, 
we may anſwer and aſſure them from the 
beſt authorities, that every Exerciſe of the 
Mind upon Theorems of Science, like 
generous and manly Exerciſe of the 


Nature's original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
the Nerves of Reaſon are braced by the 
mere Employ, and we become abler Ac- 


tors in the Drama of Life, whether our 
Part be of the buſier, or of the ſedater 


U 4 Prxhars 


HE R M E 8. 


Ch. V. PERHAPS too there is a Pleaſure even in 
. rence itſelf, diſtin& from any End, to 


which it may be farther conducive. Are 
not Health and Strength of Body deſirable 
for their own fakes, tho' we happen not 
to be fated either for Porters or Draymen ; 
And have not Health and Strength of 
Mind their intrinfic Worth alſo, tho' not 
condemned to the low drudgery of ſordid 
Emolument ? Why ſhould there not be 

a Good (could we have the Grace to re- 

cognize it) in the mere Energy of our In- 


elle, as much as in Energies of lower 


degree? The Sportſman believes there is 
Good in his Chace; the Man of Gaiety, 
in his Intrigue; even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We may juſtly aſk of theſe, why 
they purſue ſuch things; but if they an- 
ſwer, they purſue them, becauſe they are 
Goop, it would be folly to aſk them far- 
| ther, wur they PURSUE what is Goop. 
It might well in | ſuch caſe be replied on 
| their 
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their behalf (how ſtrange ſoever it may Ch. V. 


at fiilt appear) Hat rf there was not ſome nemo 
| thing Goop, which was in no reſpect USE= 


FUL, even things uſeful themſeFves could nat 
poffibly have exiſtence. For this is in fact 


no more than to aſſert, that ſome things 
are Enps, ſome things are Means, and 
that if there were xo Exps, there could 


be of courſe No MEANS. 


Ix ſhould ſeem then the Grand Queſtion 
was, WHAT 1s Goop—that is to fay, 
what is that which is deſirable, not for 
ſomething elſe, but for itſelf ; for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 


the Meal, may be fairly queſtioned, ſince 


Men in each inſtance are far from being 


agreed. 


In the mean time it is plain from daily 
experience, there are infinite Pleaſures, 
Amuſements, and Diverſions, ſome for 
Summer, others for Winter; ſome for 
Country 
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Ch. V. Country, others for Town ; ſome, eaſy, 
w——_ indolent, and ſoft ; others, boiſterous, ac- 
tive, and rough ; a multitude diverſified to 
every taſte, and which for the time are 
enjoyed as PERFECT GooD, without a 
| thought of any End, that may be farther 
obtained. Some Objeds of this kind are at 
times ſought by all men, excepting alone 
that contemptible Tribe, who, from a 
love to the Means of life wholly forget= 
ting its End, are truly for that reaſon 
called Miſers, or Miſerable. 


IF there be ſuppoſed then a Pleaſure, 
a Satisfaction, a Good, a Something valu- 
able for its ſelf without view to any thing ; 
farther, in ſo many Objects of the ſub- 
ordinate kind ; ſhall we not allow the ſame 
praiſe to the ſublimęſt of all Objects? Shall 
THE INTELLECT alone feel no pleaſures 

in its Energy, when we allow them to the 
groſſeſt Energies of Appetite, and Senſe ? 
Or if the Reality of all Pleaſures and Goods 

. were 


| 
| 


arraigning them) we may ſafely affirm of 
INTELLECTUAL Goo, that it is © the 
« Good of that Part, which is moſt ex- 


„ commodated to all Places and Times; 


„ Others, nor on the affluence of external 
& Fortune; that it is a Good, which de- 
« cays not with decaying Appetites, but 
often riſes in vizour, when thoſe are no 
more (4). 


Virtue. MoRkAL VIRTUE, from its Em- 
ployment, may be called more Human, 
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were to be controverted, may not the In- Ch. V. 


frellectual Sort be defended, as rationally 8 
any of them? Whatever may be urged in 


behalf of the reſt (for we are not now 


cellent within us; that it is a Good ac- 


10 which neither depends on the will of 


THERE is a Difference, we muſt own, 
between this Intellectual Virtue, and Moral 


as 


(d) See Vol. I. p. 119, 120, &c. 
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Ch. V. as it tempers our Appetites to the purpoſes 
of human Life. But IN TEILECTVAIL 


VIRTUE may be ſurely called more Di- 
VINE, if we conſider the Nature and Sub- 
limity of its End. 


InDEED for Moral Virtue, as it it al- 


moſt wholly converſant about Appetites, 


and Affections, either to reduce the natural 
ones to a proper Mean, or totally to expel 


the unnatural and vitious, it would be im- 
pious to ſuppoſe THE DEITY to have oc- 


caſion for ſuch an Habit, or that any 


work of this kind ſhould call for his at- 


tention. Yet Gop Is, and Lives. So 


we are aſſured from Scripture it ſelf. 


What then may we ſuppoſe the Divine 
LiFE to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 


Fables tell us of Endymion. If we may 


be allowed then to conjecture with a be- 
coming reverence, what more likely, than 
A PERPETUAL ENERGY OF THE PUREST 


INTELLECT ABOUT THE FIRST, ALL= 


COMPREHENSIVE. 


} 
t 
| 
[s 
5. 
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COMPREHENSIVE OBJEcTs oF INTEL- Ch. V. 
LECTION, WHICH OBJECTS ARE No 


OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT IT= 


SELF? For in pure INTELLECTION it 


holds the reverſe of all Senſation, that 


THE PERCEIVER AND THING PER 
CEIVED are ALWAYS ONE AND THF 
SAME (e). 


"BD 


— 


(e) Ei ay drog ed E ti, Ws Meg work, 0 Occ del, 
Javpagey itt d AD, irs Javuacwreew* xt & 
dae, X, Cn ot YE TAY 1 Yap Nz evi, Gwn* 


As Fs e * 
Exctbog de, 1 bv f,jẽð fvigyeia of n xh aurrhy, ixcivs 


Con diss Xx, AI. SAA of rev Oe tivas C 


ef \ \ 3 * 4 
ade, Aęicor ast Co X% A, Cuvexns dle 


 imdgges 10 Oy TOT TO yap O DEOE, Ta, 


pra rd Puo' A. G. It is remarkable in Scripture 


that Gop is peculiarly characterized as a Living 


God. in oppoſition to all falſe and imaginary Deities, 
of whom ſome had no pretenſions to Life at all; others 
to none higher than that of Vegetables or Brutes ; and 


the beſt were nothing better than illuſtrious Men, whoſe 


exiſtence was circumſcribed by the ſhort period of Hu- 
manity. * 


To 
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Ir was Speculation of this kind con- 


— cerning THE DIVINE NATURE, which 


induced one of the wiſeſt among the 


Antients to believe“ That the Man, 


cc 
1 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 


cc 


who could live in the pure enjoyment 
of his Mind, and who properly culti- 
vated that divine Principle, was happieft 
in himſelf, and moſt beloved by the Gods. 
For if the Gods had any regard to 


what paſt among Men (as it appeared 


they had) it was probable they ſhould 


rejoice in that which was moſt excellent, 
and by nature he moſt nearly allied to 
themſelves; and, as this was Minp, 


that they ſhould requite the Man, who 
moſt loved and honoured This, both 


from his regard to that which was 


« fear 


— ——— 


To the paſſage above quoted, may be added another, 


| . . 3 — © — 
which immediately precedes it. Avurov d vort o ves 
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« dear to themſelves, and from his act- Ch. V. 
ing a Part, which was laudable and 
right . 


AnD thus in all Science there is 
ſomething valuable for itſelf, becauſe it 
contains within it ſomething which is 
divine. _ 


ch Hie Nopane 10 K. nr. ü 


End of the Sxcoxp Book. 
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OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 
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Book it. 


CHAP. L 
Introduction Div hon of the Subject into 


its roy Parts. 


the various Works and Energies of 
Art. Others it performs without ſuch Me- 
dium ; as for example, when it thinks, 
and reaſons, and concludes. Now tho 
the Mind, in either caſe, may be called 
the Principle or Source, yet are theſe laſt 
X more- 


OME things the Minp 3 I. 
thro' the Bopy ; as for example, 


—ä— - - | 


—— e__—__ AD 
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Ch. I. more proper ly its wn peculiar AQs; as 
= being immediately referable to its own in- 


nate Powers. And thus is Mixp ulti- 
ately the Cauſe of all; of every thing at 
leaſt that is Fair and Good. 


AmMoNG thoſe Acts of Mind more im- 
mediately its own, that of mental Separa- 
lion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 


Separations, however accurate otherwiſe, 
are in one reſpect incomplete, as they may 


be repeated without end. The ſmalleſt 
Limb, ſevered from the ſmalleſt Anjmal- 
cule (if we could ſuppoſe any inſtrument 
equal to ſuch diſſection) has {till a triple 
Extenfion of length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs; has a figure, a colour, with perhaps 
many other qualities; and ſo will continue 


to have, tho thus divided to infinity. But 


(a) the Mind ſurmounts all power of Con- 
cretion, 


— 


5 ) SR Nature facienda ft PS Solutio & Sep 


ratio; Non per I: gnem certe, [ed per Mentem, tanquam ig- 


eim divinum. e — Lib. II. 16. 


| 
| 
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cretion, and can place in the ſimpleſt Ch. I. 
manner every Attribute by itſelf ; convex a 


without concave ; colour without ſuper- 
ficies; ſuperficies without Body; and Body 
without its Accidents; as diſtinctly each 


one, as tho' they had never been united. 


AND thus it is that it penetrates into the 


receſſes of all things, not only dividing 

them, as holes, into their more conſpicusus 
Parts, but perſiſting, till it even ſeparate 
| thoſe Elementary Principles, which, being 


blended together after a more myſterious 


manner, are united in the mmute/t Part, 


as much as in the mightieſt I hole (C). 


Now if MATTER and For xt are among 


theſe Elements, and deſerve perhaps to be 
eſteemed as the principal among them, it 

may not be foreign to the Deſign of this 
Treatiſe, to ſeek whether Mee, or ory | 


things analogous to them, may be found in 
© . SPEECH 


(b) See below, p. 312. 


i > 
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Ch. I. SPEECH or LANGUAGE (c). This there- - 
debe ſhall attempt after the following 


method. 
Every 


(sé) See before p. 2. 7. MATTER and Foxx (in 


Greet YAH and EIA O) were Terms of great 
import in the days of antient Philoſophy, when things 
were ſcrutinized rather at their beginning than at their 


End. They have been but little regarded by modern 
Philoſophy, which almoſt wholly employs itſelf about 
the laſt order of Subſtance, that is to ſay, the tangible, 
corporeal or concrete, and which acknowledges no ſepara- 


tions even in this, but thoſe made by mathematical In- 
ſtruments or Chemical Procels, | 


The original meaning of the Word TAS, was 
SYLVA, a Woop. Thus Homer, 


-Teipe d' Aeta waxes x TAH, 
Tloooiv un alavaxrouc: Thooudaxuves irg. 


As Neptune paſt, the Mountains and the Wood 
Tremblid beneath the God's immortal Feet. 


Hence as Woop was perhaps the firſt and moſt 
uſeful kind of Materials, the Word Tan, which de- 
noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote MATTER or MATERIALS in general. In 
this ſenſe Braſs was called the Tn or Matter of a Sta- 
tue; Stone, the Tàu or Matter of a Pillar; and ſo in 


other inſtances, The Platonic Chalcidius, and other 
Authors 
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Every thing in a manner, whether Ch. I. 
natural or artificial, is in its conſtitution 
OO com- 


—— — — — — — — — 
8 4 — — 


Authors of the latter Latinity uſe SyLvA under the 
fame extended and comprehenſive Signification. 


Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, Wood, &c.) occur moſt frequently in 
common life, and are all nothing more than natural 
Subſtances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, MaTTER 
and Bop have been taken to denote the ſame thing; 
Material to mean Corporeal ; Immaterial, Incorporeal, 
&c. But this was not the Sentiment of Philoſophers 
of old, by whom the Term Matter was ſeldom uſed 

under ſo narrow an acceptation. By theſe, every 
thing was called YAH, or MATTER, whether cor- 

poreal or incorporeal, which was capable of becoming 

| ſomething elſe, or of being moulded into ſomething elſe, 
whether from the operation of Art, of Nature, or a 
higher Cauſe. 


In this ſenſe they not only called Braſs the Thu of 

2 Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 
Syllables they called the TA of Words; Words or 
ſimple Terms, the Ta of Propoſitions ; and Propo- 
ſitions themſelves the *Yaas of Syllogiſms. The Steics 
held all things out of our own power (Ta ux I u) 

ſuch as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Diſhonour, 

„„ Health 


|; 
{ 
| 
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Ch. I. compounded of ſomething Common, and 
— ſomething PECULIAR ; of ſomething Com- 


mon, 


——_— — 
—_Yy 


Health and Sickneſs, Life and Death, to be the Tu, 


or Materials of Virtue er Moral Codecs, which had its 


eſſence in a proper conduct with reſpect to all theſe, 
(Vid. Arr. Fpict. L. I. c. 29. Alfo Vol. the firſt of 
theſe Wit ne Treatifes, p. 187, 309. M. Ant. 


XII. 29. VII. 29. X. 18, 19. where the TN and 
Alricòeg are oppoſed to each other). The Peripatetics, 


tho' they expreisly held the Soul to be ET WHATS, r 


Incorporcal, yet ſtill talked of a Nzs Tauxcs, a mate- 


rial Mind or Intellecg. This to modern Ears may poſ- | 
ſibly ſound ſomewhat harſhly. Yet if we tranſlate the 


Words, Natural Capacity, and conſider them as only 
denoting that original and native Peter of Intellection, 
which being previous to all human Knowledge, is yet 
neceſſary to its recetion; there ſeems nothing then to 
remain, that can give us offence. And ſo much for 
the Idea of TAH, or MATTER. See Alex. Apbrod. 
- 8 p- 144. b. 145. Arift. Metaph. p. 121, 122, 

. Edit, Sylb. Procl. in Euclid. p. 22, 23. OW 


As to EIAOLE, its original meaning was that of 
Form or FIGURE, conſdered as denoting vue Sym- 
metry, and Proportion; and hence it had its name from 


Eid to ſee, Bea my cf perſon being one of the nobleſt, 
and moſt excellent Objects of Sight. Thus Eur vides, 


error v EIgog AFN ruęavidoc. 


Fair FORM to Empire gave the fir/ pretence. 


Now 
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mon, and belonging to many other things; Ch, I. 
and of ſomething Peculiar, by which it = 


is 


Now as the Form or Figure of vilible Beings tended 
principally to diſtinguiſb them, and to give to each its 
Name and Eſſence; hence in a more general ſenſe, 
whatever of any kind (whether corporeal or incorporcal) 

was peculiar, eſſential, and dictinctive, ſo as by its 
acceſſion to any Beings, as to itz "Yan or Matter, to 
mark them with a Character, which they had not be- 
fore, was called by the Antients ETAOE or Form. 
Thus not only the Shape given to the Braſs was called 
the Eidos or Form of the Statue; but the Proportion aſ- 
ſigned to the Drugs was the Eidos or Form of the Me- 
dicine; the orderly Motion of the human Body was the 
Eidos or Form of the Dance; the juſt Arrangement of 
the Propoſitions, the Eidos or Form of the Syllogiſm. 
In like manner the rational and accurate Conduct of a 
wiſe and good man, in all the various Relations and Oc. 
currences of life, made that Eidos or Form, deſeribed 
by Cicero to his Son, —FoRMam quidam ipſam, Marc, 
fili, et tanguam faciem HONEST1 vides : qua, fe or rs 
cerneretur, mirabiles ameres (ut ait Plato) excitaret Jo 


pientiæ, Kc. De Offic. I. 


We may go farther ſtill TAE SU RE IN TTT“ 
 LIGENCE, which paſſes thro' all things, and which is 
the ſame to our Capacities, as Light is to our Ex: 

X 4 9 * 
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Ch. I. is diſtinguiſhed, and made to be its true 
and proper ſelf. 


Hence 


this ſupreme Intelligence has been called EIAOZ 


EIAQN, THE FRM or Forms, as being the 
Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, and of all 


Truth; and as imparting to every Being thoſe eſſential 
and diſtinctive Attributes, which make it to be "er, 
and not any thing Fs 


And ſo much concernin 18 For M, as ; before concern- 


ing MarTER. We ſhall only add, that it is in 
the uniting of theſe, that every thing generable be- 

gins to exiſt; in their ſeparating, to periſh and be at 
an end that while the two co-exiſt, they co-exiſt 


not by Juxta-peſuion, like the ſtones in a wall, 

but by a more intimate Co-incidence, complete in the 
minuteſt part that hence, if we were to perſiſt in di - 
viding any ſubſtance (for example Marble) to infinity, 
there would ſtill remain after every ſection both Matter 
and Form, and theſe as perfectly united, as before the 


Diriſion began laſtly, that they are both pre- exiſtent 


to the Beings, which they conſtitute; the Matter being 
to be found in the world at large; the Form, if artifi- 
cial, pre-exiſting within the Artificer, or if natural, 
within the ſupreme Cauſe, the Og 4 Artiſt of the 
Univerſe, 

— Pulchrum pulcherrimus ipſe 

- Fn mente gerens, ſumilique i in imagine e 


Even 
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Hence LANGUAGE, if compared ac- Ch. I. 
cording to this notion to the murmurs of SOM. 


4 


—— 


— ———— 


Even without ſpeculating ſo high as this, we may fee 
among all animal and vegetable Subſtances, the Form 
pre-exiſting in their immediate generating Cauſe 3 Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Man, 


Ciceros account of theſe Principles is as follows. 


MarrER. 
Sed ſubjectam putant omnibus ſine ulla fpecie, atque ca- 
rentem omni illa qualitate (faciamus enim trattands uſita- 
tius hoc verbum et tritius) MAT ERIAM guandam, ex 
qu omnia expreſſa atque cficla ſint: (que tota omnia ac- 
cipere poſſit, omnibuſque modis mutari atque ex omni parte) 
eoque etiam interire, non in nihilum, &c. Acad. I, 8, 

Form. 

Sed ego fic flatuo, nihil eſſe in ullo genere tam pul- 
cbrum, qua non pulchrius id fit, unde illud, ut ex ore ali- 
quo, quaſi imago, exprimatur, quad neque oculis, neque 
auribus, neque ullo ſenſu percipi poteſt * cogitatione tantùm 
et mente complectimur. Has RERUM FORMAS ap- 
peiat Ideas ille non intelligendi ſolum, ſed etiam dicendi 
ęgraviſſimus auctor et magifler, Plato: eaſque gigni negat, 
et ait ſemper eſſe, ac ratione et inielligentid contineri * cæ- 
ſera naſci, occidere, fluere, labi ; nec diutius effe uno et 

| 2 = codem 
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Ch. I. a Fountain, or the daſhings of a Cataract, 
has in common this, that like them, it is 


a SOUND. But then on the contrary it has 
in peculiar this, that whereas thoſe Sounds 
have no Meaning or Signification, to Lan- 


guage a MEANING or SIGNIFICATION 7s 


efjential. Again, Language, if compared 
to the Voice of irrational Animals, has 77 
common this, that like them, it has 4 


Meaning. But then it has this 7 pecuhar 
to diſtinguiſh it from them, that whereas 


the Meaning of thoſe Animal Sounds is 


derived rem NATURE, that of Language 


is derived, not from Nature, but rom 
ComeacT (4). 


FROM 


eodem ſtatu. Duidquid off igitur, de qus ratione et vid 
diſputetur, id eſt ad ultimam ſui generis Formam ſpeciem- 


que redigendum. Cic. ad M. Brut. Orat. 


cd) The Peripctctics (and with juſt reaſon) in all 
their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 


made it a part ef their character to be ſignificant xar 
cu, by Compact. See Ariſlot. de Interp. c. 2. 4. 


Beethius tranſlates the Words xaTa eutnxnv, ad placi- 
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From hence it becomes evident, that Ch. I. 
LANGUAGE, taken in the moſt compre- 


henſive view, inplies certain Sounds, having 
certain Meanings; and that of theſe two 
Principles, the SouND i is as the MATTER, 
common (like other Matter) to many dif- 
ferent things; the MEANING as that pecu- 
liar and characteriſtic Fox, by which 
the Nature or Eſſence of N be- 
comes complete. 


** 


1 


tum, or Kendo placitum, _ thus explains them in 
his comment—SECUNDUM PLACITUM vero ft, quod 
ſecundum quandam poſitionem, placitumque ponentis apta- 
tur; nullum enim nomen naturaliter conſtitutum ęſi, neque 


unquam, ficut ſubjecta res a naturd eſt, ita quoque a na- 


tura veniente vocabuls nuncupatur. Sed haminum genus, 
quad et ratione, et oratione vigeret, nomina poſuit, eaque 
guibus libuit literis fyllabiſque conjungens, fingulis ſubjecta- 
rum rerum ſubflantiis dedit. Bacth. in Lib. de Interpret, 

. 8. 
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Upon the Matter, or common Subject of 


Language. 
( * II.“ \HE TAH or MATTER of LAN- 
— 1 csu uA comes firſt to be conſidered, 


a Subject, which Order will not ſuffer us 
to omit, but in which we ſhall endeavour 
to be as conciſe as we can. Now this 
YAH or Matter is SouND, and SoUND is 
_ that Senſation peculiar to the Senſe of Hear- 
ing, when the Air hath felt a Percuſſion, 
adeguate to the producing fuch Effect (a). 


- 


(.) This appears to be Priſcian's Meaning when 

| he fays of a Voice, what is more properly true of 
SOUND in general, that it is—ſuum ſenſibile aurium, 1d 
eft, quod proprit auribus accidit. Lib. I. p. 537. 


The followin g account of the Stoics, which refers 
| the cauſe of SouND to an Undulation in the Air propa- 
| gated circularly, as when we drop a ſtone into a Ciſtern 
of water, ſcems to accord with the modern Hypotheſis, 


and 
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As the Cauſes of this Percuſſion are Ch. II. 
various, ſo from hence Sound derives . 


Variety of its Species. 


FARTHER, as all theſe Cauſes are either 

Animal or Inanimate, fo the two grand 
Species of Sounds are likewiſe Animal o or 
Tnanimate. 


Tux is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Inanimate; nor even for that of Animals, 
when made by the trampling of their Feet, 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Cauſe, which is merely accidental. But 

that, 


and to be as plauſible as any — Axen d, Ts ufraEU 
Tz TE Quvouvrog Y TE dααẽenes ale WAnTIouivs Di- 
| poriding, Tra xuparouuine, 3X) THI; d TRATION 
ros, WG xuhEẽ,“hů rat TO fv TH JEEamers vd KATH KUXAGUG * 
ure rd Anrode Porrò audire, cum is, qui me- 
dius inter loguentem, et audientem /, der verberatur er- 
biculariter, deinde agitatus aur ibus influit, quemadmodum 


et ciſternæ agua per orbes injecto agitatur lapide. N 
Laert. VII. 
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Ch. II. that, 2c they make by proper Organs, 


5 con nſequence of ſome Senſation or inward 


Impulſe, ſuch Auimal Sound is called @ 
Voice. 


As Language therefore implies that 
Sound called HUMAN Voice; we may 
perceive that 7o know the Nature and 
Powers of the Human Voice, is in fact fo 
know THE MATTER or common ' Subject of 
Language. 


| Now the Voice of Man, and it ſhould 
ſeem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourſe between theſe two. The 
Lungs furniſh Air, out of which the 


| 8 Voice is formed; and the Mouth, when 
| the Voice is formed, ſerves to publiſh it 
El abroad. 

| 


WHAT theſe Vocal Organs preciſely 
= are, is not in all reſpects agreed by Philo- 
| 4 ſophers 
q | 


Boox run Turnd. 319 


ſophers and Anatomiſts. Be this as it Ch. II. 
will, it is certain that the mere primary and — 
Ample Voice is completely formed, before ever 
it reach the Mouth, and can therefore (as 
well as Breathing) find a Paſſage thro' the 
| Noſe, when the Mouth is fo far ſtopt, as 
to prevent the leaſt utterance. 


Now pure and ſimple Voice, being thus 
produced, is (as before was obſerved) 
tranſmitted to the Mouth. HERE then, by 
means of certain rent Organs, which 
do not change its primary Qualities, but 
only ſuperadd others, it receives the Form 
or Character of ARTICULATION. For 
ARTICULATION is in fact nothing elſe, 
than that Form or Character, acquired to 
#h ple Voice, by means of the Mouth and 
its ſeveral Organs, the Teeth, the Tongue, 
the Lips, &c. The Voice is not by Ar- 
ticulation made more grave or acute, more 
loud or ſoft (which are its primary Qua- 
| lities) but it wares. to theſ: Characters 

certain 


n A — 


— e 
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Ch. II. certain others additional, which are per- 
feli adapted to ex xcift along with them (b). 


Tur 


(% The ſeveral Organs above mentioned not only 
ſerve the purpoſes of Speech, but thoſe very different 
ones likewiſe of Maſtication and Reſpiration ; fo frugal 


js Nature in thus aſſigning them double duty, and ſo 


careful to maintain her character of doing nothing in 
vain. N 


He, that would be informed, how ROY better the 


Parts here mentioned are framed for Diſcourſe in Man, 


' wha is a Diſcurſrve Animal, than they are in other Ani- 

mals, who are not ſo, may confult Ariſtotle in his Trea- 

tiſe de Animal. Part. Lib. II. c. 17. L. III. c. 1. 3. 
De Anima. L. II. c. 8. F 23, &c. be 


And here by the way, if ſuch Inquirer be of a Genius 


truly modern, he may poſſibly wonder how the Philo- 


fopher, conſidering (as it is modeſtly phraſed) the Age 


in which he lived, ſhould know fo much, and reaſon 


ſo well. But if he have any taſte or value for antient 


literature, he may with much juſter cauſe wonder at the 


Vanity oſhis Contemporaries, who dream all Philoſophy 


to be the Inventionof their own Age, knowing nothing 

of thoſe Antients ſtill remaining for their peruſal, tho” 

they are fo ready on every occaſion to give the ou» 
{erence to themſelves. 


The following account from Ammonius will ſhew 
whence the Notions in this chapter are taken, and 
What 


m 
— e 


. 


r 


_ — 
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Tre /impleſ# of theſe new Characters Ch. II. 
are thoſe acquired thro the mere Opening 


of 


—— 


what authority we have to diſtinguiſh Voice from 
merc SOUND ; and ARTICULATE Voice from $1M- 


| PLE Voc. 


Ka OO wy £51 TAnyn kes aucb axon” 
NH &, eee i EA 10 paevocy, dra * 


— — — , * , 5 \ PR / | 
7g TugoAng Ts Si) ibcoprves ano Ts Wveupovcs 
© tiomveudeis anp cri bes TH xναν Tpa- 


tig Ggrngig, ol 75 bregdg, roi 160 vat qagidu, — ; 


did u hM ahr ivo n aiohr0s, XATH ri 
ohn vn, wbuxns* bre eri rn e, ways Tois 
mel GR zr. ovpabaivery 6 040 avAwy % 
| cuęiyyu- 1ng VAWTING, 09 ro GdouTww, ON XEMEtwy 


Tgos wiv THN AIAAEKTON Sanna dr, 


| eos & THN AIAQNE ®QNNHN & wavrws cun- 


Can opuirer. Eftque SoNUs, i, aeris qui auditu ſen- 
titur : Vox autum eft ſonus, quem animans edit, cum per 
thoracis compreſſionem aer attractus a pulmone, eliſus ſimul 
totus in arteriam, quam aſperam vocant, et palatum, aut 


gurgulionem impingit, et ex ictu ſonum quendam ſenſebilem 


pro animi quodam impetu per ficit. Id quod in inſtrumentis 
que quia inflant, ideo tu” a muſicis dicuntur, uſu 


venit, ut in tibiis, ac fiſtulis contingit, cum lingua, dentes, 


labiaque ad loquelam neceſſaria ſint, ad vocem vero fimpli- 
cem non omnino conferant. Ammon. in Lib. de Intepr. 
p-. 25. b. Vid. etiam Boerbaave Inſtitut. Medic. 
Sec. 620, 630. 


* 


= 
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Ch. IT. of the Mouth, as theſe Opcalags differ in 
S——— giving the Voice a Paſſage. It is the Va- 


Tiety of Configurations in theſe Openings 
only, which gives birth and origin to the 
ſeveral VowELs; and hence it is they de- 
rive their Name, by being thus emmently 
Vocal (c). and cafy to be founded of them- 


ſelves alone. 


THERE are other erticulite Forms, which 
the Mouth makes not by mere Openings, : 
but by different Contacts of its different 
parts; ſuch for inſtance, as it makes by 5 
the Junction of the two Lips, of the Tongue 


with 


It appears that the Stoics (contrary to the notion of the 
Peripatetics) uſed the word N H to denote SounD 
in general. They defined it therefore to be To idiov 


dic hure axenc, which juſtifies the definition given by 
Priſcian, in the Note preceding. ANIMAL SOUND | 


they defined to be—Anp uno oguns wennypives, Air 
fFlruck (and ſo made audible) by ſome animal impulſe; and 


HyMaAn or RATIONAL SOUND they defined—Evap- 


beos n diavoins £ exTE Tait, Sound articulate and 


derived from the diſcurſrue faculty. Diag. Laert. VII. 55. 
(e) ©QNNHE N TA, 


x 
5 
: 
f 
* 


n= Ie 
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with the Teeth, of the Tongue with the Ch. II. 
Palate, and the like. —— 


Now as all theſe ſeveral Contacts, un- 


| leſs ſome Opening of the Mouth either 


immediately precede, or immediately fol- 
low, would rather occafion Silence, than 


to produce a Voice; hence it is, that with 
ſome ſuch Opening, either previous or 
ſubſequent, they are always connected. 


Hence alſo it is, that the Articulations 2 


produced are called Cox so ANT, becauſe 


they ſound not of themſelves, and from 
theit own powers, but at all times in com- 
pany with ſome auxiliary Vowel (d). 


TnuxRxR are other ſubordinate Diſtinc- 
tions of theſe primary Articulations, which 


to enumerate would be foreign to the de- 
fign of this Treatiſe, ET» 


Iri is 3 to obſerve, that they are 


all denoted by the common Name of ELE- 


Y 2 MENT 


— _- — 1 8 _ — * 


(d) xrMnNA. 
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Ch. II. MENT (e), in as much as every Articu- 

lation of every other kind is from them de- 
rived, and into them reſolved. Under their 2 
ſmallej} Combination they produce a Sylla- 


ble; Syllables properly combined produce 


a Word; Words properly combined pro- 
duce a Sentence; and Sentences properly 
combined produce an Oration or Diſcourſe, 


Ax thus it is that to Principles appa- 


rently ſo trivial 2 /> as about twenty plain 
ele- 


ACS 


(e) The Stoic Definition of an ELEMENT is as fol- 


lows— Ei N gorxeiov, if ov wewre yiveras rd u- 

* o Q „ 3 / 0 
prevay g £15 © ETXETOV ava AVETRL. An ELEMENT 7s 
that, cut of which, as their fit Principle, things gene- 


rated are made, and into which, as their laſt remains, 


they are reſolved. Diog. Laert, VII. 176. What 
Ari/totle fays upon ELEMENTS with reſpect to the Sub- 


zect here treated, is worth attending to—Owvns Fore 
XI, F wv en a Pars, X, ts a ; O1aupeiras “ xa 


r extiva Of PAY: r £65 22 Scud erigag TY rides 


dre. The ELEMENTS OF ARTICULATE. VOICE are 


theſe things, cut of which the Volck is compounded, and 
into tohich, as its laft remains, it is divided: the Elements 


them ſelves being no Fan diviſible into other articulate 


F-ices, differing in Species from them. Metaph. V. c. 3. 
Cf) The Egyptians paid divine Honours to the In- 


venter of Letters, and Regulatir of Language, whom 
they 


n 


r 8 
n 1 
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elementary Sounds, we owe that variety Ch. II. 
of articulate Voices, which have been 1 
ficient to explain the Sentiments of ſo in- 
numerable a Multitude, as all the preſent 
and paſt Generations of Men. 


r 8 
r 5 


I 


— 


they called THEUTH. By the GREEKs he was wor- 
| ſhipped under the Name of HERMES, and repreſented 
commonly by a Head alone without other Limbs, ſtand- 
| ing upon @ quadrilateral Baſis. The Head itſelf was 
| that of a beautiful Youth, having on it a Petaſus, or 
= Bonnet, adorned with two Win 85. 


There was a peculiar reſerence in this Figure to he 
EPMHZ AOTIOZC, THE HERMES oF LAN- 
GUAGE OR DiscouxsE. He poſſeſſed no other part 
of the human figure but the HEA PD, becauſe zo other 

vas deemed requiſite to rational Communication. Words 

at the ſame time, the medium of this Communication, 
being (as Hamer well deſcribes them) Eta wlegolrra, 
Winged Words, were repreſented in their Velocity by the 
WiINGs of his Bonnet. | 


Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a HRRMESs, having the Front of 
his Baſis (the uſual place for Inſcriptions) adorned with 
ſome old Alphabet, and having a Veil flung acroſs, by 

which that Alphabet is partly covered. Let A YouTH 

be ſeen drawing off this Veil; and a Ny men, near the 
Youth, tranſcribing what She there diſcovers. 


Such a Deſign would eaſily indicate its Meaning. 
THE YOUTH we might imagine to be THE GENIUS 
E 3 or 


— 2 r — . == N 
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| Ch. II. IT appears from what has been ſaid, 
that Tus MATTER or COMMON SUBJECT 
oF LANGUAGE 1s that Species of Sounds 
called Voices ARTICULATE. 
War 


| | | or Man {Nature Deus humane, as Horace ſtiles him;) 
| THE NyMPH to be MNHMOETNH, or Me- 
Mok; as much as to infinuate that Man, for the 
«© Preſervation of his Deeds and Inventions, was neceſ- 
e {arily obliged to have recourſe to LETTERS ; and that 
„ Memory, being conſcious of her own Inſufficiency, 
© was 28 to avail herſelf of fo valuable an Acquiſt- 
«© tion. 


Mx. STUART, well known for his accurate and 
elegant Edition of the Antiquities of Athens, has adorned 
this Work with a Frontiſpiece agreeable to the above 
Ideas, and that in a Taſte truly Attic and Simple, which 

no one poſſeſſes more eminently than himſelf, 


.. e * > 


b | As to Hermes, his Hiſtory, Genealogy, Mytholo- 
5 gy, Figure, &c, Vid. Platon. Phileb. T. II. p. 18. 


10 Edit. Serran. Diad. Sic. L. I. Herat. Od. X. L. 1. 
wi Heſiod. Thecg. V. 937. cum Comment. Joan. Diaconi, 
Thycid. VI. 27. et Scholiaft. in loc. Pightum apud Gro- 
nov. Theſaur. T. IX. p. 1164 


For the value and importance of Principles, and the 
[i  difficulily in attaining them, ſee Ari/lot. de Sophift. 
0 Elench. c. 34. 5 
I : 0 
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War remains to be examined in the Ch, II. 
following Chapter, is Language under it 
characteriſtic and peculiar FoRmM, that is 
to fay, Language conſidered, not with 
reſpect to Sound, but to Meaning. 


—_——____ 


ht ” 


The following Paſſage, taken from that able Ma- 


chematician Tacguet, will be found peculiarly pertinent 
to what has been ſaid in this chapter N Ele- 


mentary Sounds, p p. 324 325. 


Mille ions ſcripterum mille annorum nilonibur non 


ſeribent omnes 24 litterarum alphabeti permutationes, licet 
F inguli quotidiè abſolverent 40 paginas, quarum unaquæ- 


gue contineret di verſos ordines litterarum 24. Tacguet 


Arithmetice Theor, p. 381. Edit. Antverp. 1663. 


- g Sur 
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HAF. . 


Upon the Form, or peculiar Charatter of 
HITS. 


| Cb. III. IXVHEN to any articulate Voice 
. there accedes by compact a Mean- 
| | Ing or r Signification, ſuch Voice by ſuch 
_ acceſſion is then called a WorD; and 
5 many Words, poſſeſſing their Significa- 
= tions (as it were) under the ſame Compact 


f | (cg), unite in conſtituting a PARTICULAR 
\| | LaxGuaAGE, 

4 
j (a) See before Note (c) p. 314+ See alfo Vol. I. 
11 


_— | Treatiſe II. c. 1. Notes (a) and (c). 


18 The following Quotation from Ammonius is remark- 
. | i f . / qT \ \ _ VR 4 as 7 
| able—Kabarep zv rd jaiv xX4&T& TT xiveioh ai, Por, 
| | 1 1 as 7 * * 7 * * * , | 
1 ro d oextiolai, Siet xa Suu, xy To i EU- 

1 , Ac, Quoti, n d Gopa, dict zr g T0 pats Pwveivg 


i. 


/ N 3 , Ae / , " et ; 

| Quors, To d ds ovopuariev 1 pH ro- ThAGIVED, Ne 
of \ \ \ / * 88 
0 bolt ru ftv S ονννjt duvariy, Se yaveov 8rav v 
: RR — i 3 — . 3 
| Tx. T, 145 Juvdews yvu5rxav, 5 dena XATH 

| | @uow ixew © argen Wapanhnoius roc @AG ors 

| 
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IT appears from hence, that a Wor Ch III. 
may be defined a Voice articulate, and ig 


mficant by Compati—and that LANGUAGE 
may be defined @ Syſtem of ſuch Voices, ſo 
hh, Zu R's 


IT is from notions like theſe concern- 


ing Language and Words, that one may 


8 


5 © NC 2 2 7 8 

Cwois" To of od αeα, I prjeacivy I THIS i TETWY CUY= 
XEvpaevors AGqors Xenolas wWees TW Cnpaciay (Sfr 
vor Bow, Hire) IA Eaiętrov Exe Week TH Anya 


Con, dork 0 ue r Nn aurTXUvITE METIN £6. 


Iv is, X, TEXVIXWS ve duvapirns, ib w Ev AUT 
1 Portio n TEXxvixn aurns diaxpirrras Ouvapis* d 
od rabra ol £15 xaarl0> our): ever A ut ra ufręuy, 
7 Axvtu Keręau. In the ſame manner therefore, as local 
Motion is from Nature, but Dancing is ſomething posi- 


tive; and as Timber exiſis in Nature, but a Door is 


ſemething poſitive ; ſo is the power of producing a vecal 


Sound founded in Nature, but that of explaining ourſelves: 


zy Nouns, or Verbs, ſomething poſitive. And hence it is, 


that as to the ſimple power of producing vocal Sound (which 


is as it were the Organ or Inſtrument to the Soul's facul- 


ties of Knowlege or Volition) as to this vocal power T ſay, 


Man Run to Poe it from Nature, in like manner as 


irra- 
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Ch. III. be tempted to call LANGUAGE a kind of 
wor — PicTUuRE or THE UNIVERSE, where the 


| Words are as the Figures or Images of all 
particulars. 


Axp yet it may be doubted, how far 
this is true. For if Pictures and Image? 
are all of them Initations, it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know 

| the 


— 1111 


irrational animals: but as to the employing of Nouns,. or 
Verbs, or Sentences compoſed out of them, in the explana- 
tion of our Sentiments (the thing thus employed being 
founded not in Nature, but in Poſition) this he ſeems to 
Poſſeſs by way of peculiar eminence, becauſe he alone of all 
mortal Beings partakes of a Soul, which can move itſelf, 
and operate artificially ; ſo that even in the Subject of 
Seund his artificial Power ſhews itſelf; as the various 
elegant Compoſitions both in Metre, and without Metre, 
abundantly prove. Ammon. de Interpr. p. 51. a. 


It muſt be obſerved, that the operating artificially, 
 (tvepytiv Trxrixws) of which Ammonius here ſpeaks, and 
which he conſiders as a diſtinctive Mark peculiar to the 

Human Soul, means ſomething very different from the 
mere producing works of elegance and deſign ; elle it could 
never be a mark of Diſtinction between Man, and many 
other Species of Animals, ſuch as the Bee, the Beaver, 

the Swallow, &c. See Vol. I. p. 8, 9, 10. 158, 159, 
Ee. 
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the Original, will by help of the ſame Ch. III. 
faculties know alſo its Imitations. But it 
by no means follows, that he who knows 
any Being, ſhould know for that reaſon 
its Greek or Latin Name. 


Tre Truth is, that every Medium, 
through which we exhibit any thing to 
_ another's Contemplation, is either derived 

from Natural Attributes, and then it is 

an IMITATION; or elſe from Accidents 
quite arbitrary, and then it is a SYM- 

' BOL (9). 


Now, 


=" 


(S) AiaPigs & re OMOINMA Ts EYMBO- 
AOY, wafcoov ro Ab oproicepece Thy Quow aurnhv TE 
| WEAYjaTos KATH To GUVHTOY ATEROVIGEONAL Buaerar, 
ix fr iO" q auTo pMrTATANTH To Yap i Th 
eic iyeappive Ts Lunęd rug opoiupay ts fl r 
Oaxraxeor, X3 To cin, x, To EAD xa Te 
Tumęd rue, wir av dur Afyoito Hvas opoiuppa To 
d ye nee, No in. (apPorrge 757 0 94. 

| wha. a uro cvod ge. . T0 d i e x, Art 2 
tx Aung VOrapmevo ThH5 Murrigas Emwoiac* ole, Te 
wort dic ovpCa nat HANNA TSS wνν]m AS, OUVGTAN 
Cue 


HERME 8. 


Now, if it be allowed that in far the 
— greater part of things, not any of their 


natural Attributes are to be found in arti- 


culate Voices, and that yet thro' ſuch Voices 
things of every kind are exhibited, it will 
follow that WorDs muſt of neceſſity be 

SYMBOLS, becaule it appears that they 


cannot be Initations. 


Bur here occurs a Queſtion, which de- 


ſerves attention Why in the common 
* intercourſe of men with men have 
* Imitations been neglected, and Symbols 

| * pre- | 


-—_ OV 7 — 


e αεοον fivas 36 oahmiyſog aniXnoig, Apr adog 


pr} 15, xabarep Prov Koenig 


s . 


Et! a Pats wogces, ws rem 
d hriyſos 7 NX O5, 2 Powiou lx. | 


4 Je rig v robec bat 50 j cear@> a rag, — Gh 


Actor, „ as Hela. —A REPRESENTATION or 
RESEMBLANCE differs from a SYMBOL, in as much as 
the Reſemblance aims as far as poſſible to repreſent the 
very nature of the thing, nor is it in our power to ſhift or 
vary it. Thus a REPRESENTATION intended for So- 
crates in a Picture, if it have nat theſe circumſtances pe- 


culiar 


—_——_—— r 
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« preferred, although Symbols are only Ch. III. 
« known by Habit or Inſtitution, while 
« Tmitations are recognized by a kind of 

« natural Intuition?“ To this it may be 
anſwered, that if the Sentiments of the 
Mind, like the Features of the Face, were 
immediately viſible to every beholder, the 

Art of Speech or Diſcourſe would have 
been perfectly ſuperfluous. But nows 
while our Minds lie inveloped and hid, 

and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 

thing but itſelf, we are neceſſarily compel- 

led, when we communicate our Thovghte, 


> 'Y „ n r 


to 


culiar to Socrates, the bald, the flat-noſed, and the Eyes 
projecting, cannot properly be called a Repreſentation of 
him. But a SYMBOL or Sto (for the Philiſopher 
| : Ariſtotle uſes both names) is wholly in our own pow- 
3 er, as depending ſingly for its exiſtence on our imagina- 
| TR tian. Thus for example, as to the time when two armies 
ſhould engage, the Symbol or Sign may be the ſounding of 
a Trumpet, the throwing of a * (according to what 
Euripides /ays, | 
| | | But when the flaming Torch as  hurP'd, the fi n 
| O purple fight, as when the Trumpet ſounds, &c.) 


ar elſe one may ſuppoſe the elevating of a Spear, the dart- 
ing of a Weapon, and a thouſand ways beſides. Amman, 
in Lib. de Interp. p. 17. b | 0 
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Ch. III. to convey them to each other through, a Me- 
— dium which is corporeal (c). And hence it 
is that all Signs, Marks, Imitations, and 


Symbols muſt needs be ſenfible, and ad- 


dreſſed as ſuch to the Senſes (d). Now 
THE SENSES, we know, never exceed 
their natural Limits; the Eye perceives 


no Sounds; the Ear perceives no Figures 


nor Colours. If therefore we were to 
converſe, not by Symbols but by Imitations, 
28 far as things are characterized by Fi- 


gure ; 


** 


— 


5 ON Al quxval a Merten, votaral A Toa Ta 


coud ru, nOvvavro ds AUTWY v0 re cnανααie¹ 


. TH ya YaTa: Extidn d owpars owdidey- 

7 oe” , 1 F * 2h # 
Tai, dorm vis Weena). TIE GUTWY To vote, £0r1- 
beau T 0vopacurwr, i d GNARINEOW GAATAGLS TA 
Teayuara. Animi noſtri a corporis compage ſecreti res 
viciſim animi conceptionibus ſig niſicare poſſent cum au- 


tem corporibus involuti ſint, perinde ac nebuld, ipſorum 
intelligendi vis obtegitur: quocirca opus eis fuit nomini- 
Bus, guibus res inter ſe ſigni ficarent. Ammon. in Prædi- 


cam. p. 18. a. 


(4) Quicquid ſcindi poſſit i in d iferentias ſatis nume- 
roſas, ad notionum varietatem explicandam (modo di fer- 


entiæ ille ſenſui perceptibiles int) fieri poteſi vehiculum 
cogitationum de hamine in hominem. Bacon, de Augm. 


Scient. VI. "A 


_ G- 
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gure and Colour, our Imitation would be Ch. III. 
neceſſarily thro' Figure and Colour alſo .. 


Again, as far as they are characterized by 


Sounds, it would for the ſame reaſon be 


thro' the Medium of Sounds. The like 
may be ſaid of all the other Senſes, the 
Imitation ſtill ſhifting along with the Ob- 
jects imitated. We ſee then how compli- 
cated ſuch Imitation would prove. 


Ir we ſet LANGUAGE therefore, as a 
Symbol, in oppoſition to ſuch Imitation; if 
we reflect on the Simplicity of the one, and 


the Multiplicity of the other; if we con- 


ſider the Eaſe and Speed, with which 
Words are formed (an Eaſe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue; and a* Speed, which 
equals the Progreſs of our very Thoughts) 
if we oppoſe to this the difficulty and 


: length of Imitations ; if we remember 


that ſome Objects are capable of no Imi- 
tations at all, but that all Objects univer- 
ſally my be typihed by Symbols; ; we may 

ny 


Exta wlegcirra — dee before p. 325. 
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Ch. III. plainly perceive an Anſwer to the Queſtion 
here propoſed . Why, in the common 
© intercourſe of men with men, Imita- 

« tions have been rejected, and Symbols 

" e 


Hence too we may perceive a Reaſon, 
why there never was a Language, nor in- 
deed can foffibly be framed one, to expreſs 

the Properties and real Eſſences of things, 
as a Mircour exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours. For if Language of itſelf 
imply nothing more, than certain Species 
1 E Sounds with certain Motions concomitant 
if to ſome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all; if to many others, 
where Attributes, they are no way eſſen- 
tial (ſuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 
of a Tree during a ſtorm) if this be true— 
it is impoſſible the Nature of ſuch Beings 
| ſhould be expreſſed, or the leaſt eſſential 
| Property be any way imitated, while be- 
| | tween e Medium and themſelves there 18 
| nothing CONNATURAL (e). 


4 of 12 182 ä 
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(e) See Vol. I. Treatiſe II. 6. 3. p. 70. 
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IT is true indeed, when Primitives were Ch. III. 
once eſtabliſhed, it was eaſy to follow the 


Connection and Subordination of Nature, 
in the juſt deduction of Derivatives and 
Compounds. Thus the Sounds, Water, 
and, Fire, being once annexed to thoſe 


twoElements, it was certainly more natural 


to call Beings participating of the firſt, 


 Watry, of the laſt, Fiery, than to com- 
mute the Terms, and call them by the 
reverſe. But why, and from what nazy- 


ral Connections the Primitives themſelves 
might not be commuted, it will be found, 
I believe, difficult to aſſign a Reaſon, as 
well in the inſtances before us, as in moſt 
others. We may here alſo ſee the Reaſon, 


why ALL LANGUAGE IS FOUNDED IN 


CoMPACT, and not in Nature; for ſo are 
all Symbols, of which Words are a certain 
Species. | 


= Tad Queſtion remains if WoRDs are 


Symbols, then SYMBoLs OF WHAT f— 
0 3 -— I 
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Ch. III. If it be anſwered, or TuixGs, the Que- 


—— ſtion returns, or WHAT TnIN OGS 2—If it 


be anſwered, of the ſeveral Individuals of 
Senſe, the various particular Beings, which 


exiſt around us—to this, it is replied, may 


be raiſed certain Doubts. In the firſt place 
every Word will be in fact a proper Name. 


Now if all Words are proper Names, how 


came Lexicographers, whoſe expreſs buſi- 


| neſs is to explain Words, either wholly to 
_ omit proper Names, or at leaſt to explain 


them, not from their own Art, but from 


Hiſtory ? 


Ao Alx, if all Words are proper Names, 


then in ſtrictneſs no Word can belong to 


more than one Individual. But if fo, 


then, as Individuals are infinite, to make 

2 perfect Language, Words muſt be infinite 
_ alſo. But if infinite, then incomprehen- 
 fible, and never to be attained by the wiſeſt 
Men; whoſe labours in Language upon 
this Hypotheſis would be as idle as that 
ſtudy of infinite written Symbols, which 


Miſſion- 
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Miſſionaries (if they may be credited) at · Ch. III. 


tribute to the Chinęſe. 


Ao Alx, if all M. WY are proper Names, 
or (which is the ſame) the Symbols of 
Individuals ; it will follow, as Individuals 
are not only infinite, but ever paſſing, that 
the Language of thoſe, who lived ages 
ago, will be as unknown now, as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
guage of every Province, of every Town, 


of every Cottage, muſt be every where 


different, and every where changing, fince 
ſuch is the Nature of Indroiduals, which 
it follows. 


AGAIN, a all Words are proper Names, 
the Symbols of Individuals, it will follow 
that in Language there can be no general 
Propofition, becauſe upon the Hypotheſis 
all Terms are particular; nor any Afirma- 
tive Propofition, becauſe no one Individual 
in nature is another. It remains, there can - 
be no o Propoſitions, but Particular Nega- 

2 2 lives. 
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Ch. III. /e. But if fo, then is Language inca- 
—Y= pable of communicating General Afirma- 
tive Truths If fo, then of communicating 
Demonſtration—lIf ſo, then of communi- 
cating Sciences, which are ſo many Syſtems 
of Demonſtrations—If fo, then of com- 
municating Arts, which are the Theorems 
of Science applied practically—If fo, we 
ſhall be little the better for it either in 
Speculation or in Practice (e). And fo 
much for this Hypotheſis ; let us now try 
another, 


Ir Wann are not the Symbols of ex- 
ternal Particulars, it follows of courſe, 
they mutt be THE SYMBOLS or OUR 
Ip As: For this is evident, if they are not 


* mbols 


(e) The whole of Euclid (whoſe Elements may be 
called the baſis of Mathematical Science) is founded 
upon general Terms, and general Propoſitions, moſt of 
which are affirmative. 50 true are thoſe Verſes, how- 
cvcr barbarous as to their ſtile, | 


Syllegizari nom eft ex Particulari, 
ere Negativis, rectè cancluderc ſi vis. 
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Symbols of things without, they can only CH, UI. 


be Symbols of ſomething within. 


Hx Rx then the Queſtion recurs, if SyM- 
BOLS oF IDEAs, then of wyaT Iptas? 
— OF SENSIBLE IDEAs.—Be it ſo, and 
what follows? Every thing in fact, which 
has followed already from the ſuppoſition 
of their being the Symbols of external 
Particulars; and that from this plain and 
obvious reaſon, becauſe the ſeveral Ideas, 
which Particulars imprint, muſt needs be 
as infinite and mul able, as they are them- 85 
ſelves. 


| Ir then Words are neither the Symbols 
of external Particulars, nor yet of parti- 
cular Ideas, they can be SYyMBoLs of no- 
thing elſe, except of GENERAL IDEAs, be- 
cauſe nothing elſe, except theſe, remains 
—And what do we mean by GENERAL | 
Ipras We mean SUCH AS ARE co 

MON TO MANY INDIVIDUALS; not only 
to Individuals which exiſt now, but which 


& 3 -: exiſted 
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Ch. III. exiſted in ages paſt, and will exiſt in ages : 


S future; ſuch for example, as the Ideas 


belonging to the Words, Man, Lion, Cedar. 
 —Admit it, and what follows ?—It fol- 
lows, that if Words are the Symbols of ſuch 
general Ideas, Lexicographers may find 
employ, though they meddle not with 
proper Names. 


Ir follows that one Word may be, not 
homonymouſly, but truly and eſſentially com- 
mon to many Particulars, paſt preſent and 
future; ſo that however theſe Particulars 
may be infinite, and ever fleeting, yet Lan- 

guage notwithſtanding may be definite and 
fteady. But if fo, then attainable even by 

ordinary Capacities, without danger of in- 
curring the Chineſe Abſurdity &. 


Acai, it follows that the Language 
of thoſe, who lived ages ago, as far as it 


| ſtands 


* — . 


See p. 338, 339. 
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ſtands for the ſame general Ideas, may 7 be as Ch. III. 
intelligible now, as it was then. The like 


may be ſaid of the ſame Language being 
accommodated to diſtant Regions, and 


even to diſtant Nations, amidſt all the va- 


riety of ever new and ever changing Ob- 
jects. 


AGAIN, it follows that Language may 
be expreſſive of general Truths; and if fo, 
then of Demonſtration, and Sciences, and 
Arts; and if fo, become ſubſervient to 


purpoſes of every kind 2 7. 


| Now if it be true © that none of theſe 
« things could be aſſerted of Language, 
« were not Words the Symbols of general 
& Ideas and it be further true, that theſe 
« things may be all undeniably aſſerted 
© of Language —it will follow (and that 
neceſſarily) that WorDs ARE Tux SyM- 
Bors OF GENERAL MA—_.- 

2 4 Any 


_—_— 
— 


| (f) See before Note (e). 
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AND yet perhaps even here may be an 


—— Objection. It may be urged, if Words are 


the Symbols of general Ideas, Language 
may anſwer well enough the purpoſe of 

Philoſophers, who reaſon about general, | 
and ab/iraft Subjects but what becomes 
of the buſineſs of ordinary Life? Life we 
know is merged in a multitude of Particu- 
lars, where an Explanation by Language 
is as requiſite, as in the hi gheſt Theorems. 
The Vulgar indeed want it to 20 other End. 
How then can this End in any reſpect be 
anſwered, if Language be expreſſive of 
nothing farther than general Ideas 4 


To this it may be anſwered, that Arts 
ſurely reſpect the buſineſs of ordinary Life 
yet ſo far are general Terms from being 
an Obſtacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. How 
for inſtance ſhould the meaſuring Artiſt 
aſcertain to the Reapers the price of their 
en had not he firſt through general. 


4 Terins 
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Terms learnt thoſe general Theorems, that Ch. III. 


reſpect the doctrine and . of Men- 
ſuration? 


Bu r ſuppoſe this not to ſatisſy a perſe- 
vering Objector - ſuppoſe him to inſiſt, 
that, admitting this to be true, there were 


till a multitude of occaſious for minute 


particularizing, of which it was not poſſible 
for mere Generals to be ſuſceptible—ſup- 


poſe, I ſay, ſuch an Objection, what ſhould | 


we anſwer ?——That the Oljection was 
juſt ; that it was neceſſary to the Perfec- 
tion and Completion of LANGUAGE, that 
it ſhould be expreſſive of PARTICULARS, 
as well as of GENERALS. We muſt how- 
ever add, that its general Terms are by 
far its moſt excellent and eſſential Part, 


ſince from theſe it derives * that com- 


* prehenfive Untiverſality, that juſt pro- 


«« portion of Preciſion and Permanence, 


„ without. which it could not poſlibly | 


7 be either learnt, or underſtood, or ap- 
T plied to the purpoſes of Reaſoning and 
* Science;“ 


Ch. III.“ Science ;”—that particular Terms have 
— their Utility and End, and that therefore 


care too has been taken for a ſupply of 
_ theſe. ” 1 


Ox Method of expreſſing Particulars, 
is that of PRoytER Names. This is the 
. leaft artificial, becauſe proper Names be- 
ing in every diſtri arbitrarily applied, 
5 may be unknown to thoſe, who know the 
Language perfectly well, and can hardly 
therefore with propriety be conſidered as 
parts of it. The other and more artificial 
Method is that of DeriniTives or Ak- 
TICLES (g), whether we aſſume the pro- 
| nominal, or thoſe more firitly fo called. 
And here we cannot enough admire the 
| exquiſite Art of Language, which, with- 
| out wandering mto infinitude, contrives how 
3 | to denote things infinite; that is to ſay in 
| other words, which, by the ſmall Tribe 
| of Definitrves properly applied to general 


Terms, 


ear ena 
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Terms, knows how to employ theſe laſt, Ch. III. 
tho in number finite, to the accurate ex- TY 
preſſion of infinite Particulars. 


To explain what has been faid by a 
fingle example. Let the general Term be 
| | Man. I have occaſion to apply this Term 
to the denoting of ſome Particular. Let 
it be required to expreſs this Particular, 
at unknown ; I fay, a Man—hnown; I fay, 
THE Man—rmdefinite; Any Man — definite; 
A CERTAIN Man—preſent and near; THIS 
Man-—preſent and diſtant ; Har Man 
lite to ſome other ; suck A Man—an inde- 
| finite Multitude ; Many Men—a definite 
| Multitnde; A THOUSAND Men; —the ones 
| of a Multitude, taken throughout ; tveRy 
Man—the ſame ones, taken with diſtinction; 
racy Man—taken in order; Fixsr Man, 
SECOND Man, &c.—the whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken collefively ; ALL Men 
—the Negation of this Multitude; xo Man. 
But of this we have ſpoken already, when 
we inquired concerning Definitives. 
nes Tur 
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Tur Sum of all is, that WoRDs ARE 


=—— THE SYMBOLS OF IDEAS BOTH GENERAL 


AND PARTICULAR; YET OF THE GENE= 
RAL, PRIMARILY, ESSENTIALLY, AND 
IMMEDIATELY; OF THE PARTICULAR, 
ONLY SECONDARILY, ACCIDENTALLY, 
AND MEDIATELY. 


SHOULD it be aſked, © why has Lan- 
« guage this double Capacity ?'—May we 


not aſk, by way of return, Is it not a kind 


of reciprocal Commerce, or Intercourſe of 
our Ideas ? Should it not therefore be 
framed, ſo as to expreſs the whole of our 
Perception? Now can we call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which implies 
either INTELLECT10N without Senſation, 


2 SENSATION without Intellection? If 


, how ſhould Language explain the 


_ of our Perception, had it not Words 
to expreſs the Objects, proper to each of 
the two Facultics 2 


% 8 Ta 
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To conclude—As in the preceding Ch.IIT. 
Chapter we conſidered Language with ns 


view to its MaTTER, fo here we have 


- conſidered it with a view to its FRM. Its 


Mar TER is recognized, when it is conſi- 


dered as Voice; its Form, as it is fignrfi- 


cant of our ſeveral Ideas; fo that upon the 
whole it may be defined—A SYSTEM or 


ARTICULATE Voices, THE SYMBOLS 


OF OUR IDEAL, BUT OF THOSE PRIN- 


CIPALLY, WHICH ARE GENERAL OR 


UNIVERSAL. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning general or univerſal Ideas. 


ch. IV. UCH having been ſaid in the pre- 
— ceding Chapter about GENERAL 
oR UNIVERSAL IDEAS, it may not perhaps 
be amiſs to inquire, by what proceſs we 


come to percerve them, and what kind of 
Beings they are; fince the generality of 
men think ſo meanly of their exiſtence, 


that they are commonly conſidered, as 


little better than Shadows. Theſe Sen- 


timents are not unuſual even with the 
Philoſopher now a days, and that from 
cauſes much the ſame with theſe, which 
influence the Vulgar. . 


: Tux VULGAR merged in Senſe from 


their earlieſt Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 
| ſvit, but what either pampers their Appe- 
tite, or fills their Purſe, imagine nothing 


to 


ͤ—: er EE re 1s 1c Po  . 
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to he real, but what may be zafted, or Ch. IV. 
touched. THE PHiLoSOPHER, as to theſ 
matters being of much the ſame Opinion, 
in Philoſophy looks no higher, than to 
experimental Amuſements, deeming nothing 
Demonſtration, if it be not made ocular. 


vey 


row 1 get, a 


| Thus inſtead of aſcending from Senſe to 
f Intellect (the natural progreſs of all true 

| Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midſt of Senſe, where he wanders at 
| random without any end, and is loſt in a 


Labyrinth of infinite Particulars. Hence 
then the reaſon why the ſublimer parts of 
Science, the Studies of MinD, INTELLEC- 

ö TION, and INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLES, 

; are in a manner neglected ; and, as if the 
Criterion of all Truth were an Alembic or 
an Air-pump, what cannot be proved by 
Experiment, is deemed no better than 


mere Hypotheſis. 


Aub yet it is ſomewhat remarkable, 
amid the prevalence of ſuch Notions, thar 
there ſhould ſtill remain two Sciences in 

. faſhion, 


HE RME s. 


Ch. IV. faſhion, and theſe having chats Certainty 
e of all the leaſt controverted, which are not 


in the minuteſt article depending upon Expe- 
riment. By theſe I mean ARITHMETIC, 


and GEOMETRY (a). But to come to our 


Subject concerning GENERAL IDEAS. 


Max's 


— Y as 
r 


(za) The many noble Theorems (ſo uſeful in life, 


and ſo admirable in themſelves) with which theſe two 
SCIENCEs ſo eminently abound, ariſe originally from 
PRINCIPLES, THE MOST OBVIOUS IMAGINABLE ; 
Principles, ſo little wanting the pomp and apparatus of 
EXPERIMENT, that they are ſelf-evident to every one, 
poſſeſſed of common ſenſe. I would not be underſtood, 
in what I have here ſaid, or may have ſaid elſewhere, to 
undervalue EXPERIMENT ; whoſe importance and uti- 
lity I freely acknowlege, in the many curious Noſtrums 


and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the 


neceſſary Arts of life. Nay, I go farther—TI hold all 
Ju ſtifiable Practice in every kind of Sulject to be founded 


in EXPERIENCE, which is no more than zhe reſult of 


many repeated ExPERIMENTS. But muſt add with- 
al, that the man who acts from Experience alone, tho? 
he act ever ſo well, is but an Empiric or Duack, and 
that not only in Medicine, but in every other Subject. 
It 18 then only that we recognize ART, and that the 


EMPIRIC quits his name for the more honourable one 


a ARTIST, when to his ExPERIENCE he adds 
SCIENCE, 


Mn TO 
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Man's FIRST PERCEPTIONS are thoſe Ch. IV. 
of the Sensts, in as much as they com- 


mence from his earlieſt Infancy. Theſe 
Perceptions, if not infinite, are at leaſt 
indefinite, and more fleeting and tranſient, 
than the very Objects, which they exhibit, 

| becauſe 


— a »„— — 


EZ 
SCIENCE, and is thence enabled to tell us, not only, 
WHAT is to be done, but WHY it is to be done; for ART 
is a compoſite of Experience and Science, Experience 
providing it Materials, and Science giving them A 

Form. 


In the mean time, while EXPERIMENT is thus ne- 
ceſſary to all PRAcTIcaL Wispou, with reſpect to 
PURE and SPECULATIVE SCIENCE, as we have 
hinted already, it has not the leaſt to do. For who 
ever heard of Logic, or Geometry, or Arithmetic being 
proved experimentally ? It is indeed by the application 
of theſe that Experiments are rendered uſeful ; that they 
are aſſumed into Philoſophy, and in ſome degree made 
a part of it, being otherwiſe nothing better than puerile 
amuſements. But that theſe Sciences themſelves ſhould 
depend upon the Subjects, on which they work, is, as 
if the Marble were to faſhion the Chizzle, and not the 
Chizzle the Marble. 


Az 
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Ch. IV. becauſe they not only depend upon the 
88 Hence of thoſe Objects, but becauſe 
they cannot ſubſiſt, without their zmme- 
_ diate Preſence. Hence therefore it is, that 


there can be no Senſation of either Paſt or 


Future, and conſequently had the Soul no 
other Faculties, than the Senſes, it never 


could acquire the leaſt Idea of Time (5). 


Bo r happily for us we are not deſerted. 
here. We have in the firſt place a Faculty, 


called IMAGINATION or Fancy, which 
however as to its energies it may be ſub- 


ſequent to Senſe, yet is truly prior to it 


both in dignity and uſe. This it is which 


retains the fleeting Forms of things, when 
Things themſelves are gone, and a// Senſa- 


Lion at an end. 


Tnar this Faculty, however connected 
with Senſe, is ſtill perfectly different, may 
OY wt 


— 


5) See before p. 105. See alſo p. 112. Note /. 
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be ſeen from hence. We have an Imagi- Ch. IV. 
nation of things, that are gone and e 


tinct; but no ſuch things can be made ob- 
jects of Senſation. We have an eaſy com- 
mand over the Objects of our Imagina- 
tion, and can call them forth in almoſt 
what manner we pleaſe ; but our Senſa- 
tions are neceſſary, when their Objects are 


_ preſent, nor can we controul them, but 


by removing either the Objects, or our- 
ſelves FO 


As 


(c) Beſides the diſtinguiſhing of SENSATION from 
IMAGINAT10N, there are two other Faculties of the 
Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought carefully 
to be diſtinguiſhed from it, and theſe are MNH MH, 
and ANAMNHELZ, MEMORY, and RECOLLEC- 


- TION. 


When we view ſome relic of ſenſation repoſed within 


us, without thinking of its riſe, or referring it to any ſen- 


fable Object, this is PHANsY or IMAGINATION. 


Wen we view ſome ſuch reli#, and refer it withal 


to that ſenſible Object, which in time poft was its cauſe and 
original, this is Memory. 


Aa 2 _ Laſtly, 


%%% WER MES, 


Ch.IV. As the Wax would not be adequate 
co its buſineſs of Signature, had it not a 
Power to retain, as well as to receive; the 
fame holds of the Sour, with reſpect to 
Senſe and Imagination. SENSE is its re- 
1 ceptive 


2 


Laſtly the Road, which 2 to Il 4 a 
ſeries of Ideas, however connected whether rationally or 
caſually, this is RECOLLECTION, I have added ca- 
ſualh, as well as rationally, becauſe a caſual connection 
zs often ſufficient. Thus from ſeeing a Garment, I 
think of its Owner; thence of his Habitation ; thence 
of Woods,; thence of Timber; thence of of Ships, Sea- 
fights, Admirals, Se. 


If the Diſtinction betweek Memory and Phanſy be 
not ſufficiently underſtood, it may be illuſtrated by be- 
ing compared to the view of a Portrait. When we 
contemplate a Portrait, without thinking of whom it 17 
the Portrait, ſuch Contemplation is analogous to 

| PHansy. When we view it with reference to the Ori- 
ginal, whom it repreſents, ſuch Gm 18 analo- 
gous to MEMORT. 


We may go farther, IMAGINATION or PHANSY 1 
may exhibit (after a manner) even things that are to | 
come. It is here that Hope and Fear paint all their plea- 
ſant, and all their painful Pictures of Futurity, But 
MELEE 4 is confined in the ſtricteſt manner 10 the paſt. 
| What 
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ceptive Power; IMAGINATION, its re- Ch. IV. 
: Zentive. Had it Senſe without Imagina- - 
tion, it would not be as Wax, but as Wa- 

| ter, where tho' all Impreſſions may be 

, inſtantly made, yet as ſoon as made they 

5 


are as inſtantly loſt. 


Tavs then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call Sense 
5 (if we pleaſe) a kind tranſient Imagina- 
[ tion; and IMAGINATION on the contrary 


a kind of e Senſe (4 ) 


Now 


What we have ſaid, may ſuffice for our preſent pur- 
poſe. He that would learn more, may conſult Ariſſot. 


de Anima, L. III. c. 3, 4. and his Treatiſe de Mem. et 
Reminiſc. 


(d) Ti Toiwn igiv n Qavlacia ods av Wugio apes? 
| der voerv Ev H amo 1 vet Twy wee! rd Ahn, 8 
| 21% Torlov (lege Timo) r xy, avatuyeaPnps iv To 
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Ch.IV. Now as our Feet in vain venture to 
walk upon the River, till the Froſt bind 
the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face; ſo does the Sour. in vain ſeek to exert 
its higher Powers, the Powers I mean of 
ReasoN and INTELLECT, till IMAGI- 
NAT10N firſt fix the fuency of SENSE, and 
thus provide a proper Baſis for the ſupport 

of its higher Energies. 


Ar TER 


75. papers Try CWEGparvev Aw if TO TOLSTOV 
LY KAT HAH PhG | 2X Tov roi ro WoTEp TUTOV, S AN- 
TAEIAN waazoiwv. Now what PHANSY or IMA- 
| GINATION it, we may explain as follows. We may 
conceive to be formed within us, from the operations of our 
Senſes about ſenſible Subjects, ſome Impreſſion Cas it were) 
or Picture in our original Senſorium, being a relict of that 
motion cauſed within us by the external object; a reli, 
which when the external object is no longer preſent, remains 
and is till preſerved, being as it were its Image, and 
| which, by being thus preſerved, becomes the cauſe of our 
buaving Memory, Now ſuch a fort of relift and (as it 
were) Impreſſion they call PHANsY or IMAGINATION, 
Alex. Aphrad. de Anima, p. 135. b. Edit. Ald, 
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AFTER this manner, in the admirable Ch. IV. 
Oeconomy of the Whole, are Natures ſuu - 


ordinate made ſubſervient to the higher. 
Were there no Things external, the Senſes 
could not operate; were there no Senſa- 
tions, the Imagination could not operate ; 
and were there no Imagination, there could 
be neither Reaſoning nor Intellection, ſuch 
at leaſt as they are found in Man, where 
they have their Intenſions and Remiſſions 
in alternate ſucceſſion, and are at firſt no 
thing better, than @ mere Capacity or 
Power. Whether every Intellect begins 
thus, may be perhaps a queſtion ; eſpe- 
cially if there be any one of a nature more 
divine, to which Intenſion and Remiſſion 
and mere Capacity are unknown (e).“ 
But not to digreſs, 


Ir 


— 
— 
—_— 


| (e) See p. 162. The Life, Energy, or Manner of 

Man's Exiſtence is not a little different from that of 

the DerTY. THE Lirz oF MAN has i its Eſſence in 
A224 Morrow. 


HERME 5s, 


2 Tr is then on theſe permanent Phantaſms 
that THE HUMAN MixD firſt works, and 


by 


MoTion. This is not only true with reſpect to that 
lower and ſubordinate Life, which he ſhares in com- 
mon with Vegetables, and which can no longer ſubſiſt 
than while the Fluids circulate, but it is likewiſe true in 


that Life, which is peculiar to him as Man. Objects 
from without fr move our faculties, and thence we 


move of ourſelves either to Practice or Contemplation. 
But the LIFE or ExIsSTENCE of Gop (as far as we 
can conjecture upon ſo tranſcendent a Subject) is not 
only complete throughout Eternity, but complete in 
every Inſtant, and is for that reaſon IMMUTABLE and 
SUPERIOR To ALL Moriox. 


It is to chis diltinction that Arifetle alludes, when 


JE tells us—Ov 1p Hue *hjẽ ti a 0s. W 


2h AανννjA ls 25 noovn * £ lr teh, n ev x- 
Gel peraboan 95 WAYTWY Nui, XATH TOY wur. 
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Tones, % n Ob'eig n d£0jphrvn METASONTG® 8 YAO TAN, 
od Emerg. Por there is not only an Energy of Mo- 
TION, but of IMMOBILITY ; and PLEASURE or FE- 
 LICITY exiſts rather in REsr than in MoTi1oN ; 
Change of all things being fweet (according to the Poet) 
from a principle of Pravity in thoſe who believe ſo, For 
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by an Energy as ſpontaneous and familiar Ch. Iv. 


to its Nature, as the ſeeing of Colours is. 
| familiar t to the Eye, it diſcerns at once 


: what El 


in the ſame 1 manner as the bad man is one fickle and change- 
able, fo ts that Nature bad that requireth Variety, in as 


much as ſuch Nature is neither ſimple nor even, Eth. 
Nicom. VII. 14. & Ethic. Eudem. VI. ſub fin. | 


It is to this UNALTERABLE NATURE OF THE 


Derry that Boethius refers, when he * in thoſe 
| elegant ver ſes, | 


Tempus ab AÆvo 


FT Hs STABILISQUE MANENS das cunfia 
moveri. 


From this ſingle principle of IMMOBILIT v, may be 


derived ſome of the nobleſt of the Divine Attribures ; 


ſuch as that of IM ASSIVE, INCORRUPTIBLE, Ix- 
CORPOREAL, &c. Vide Ariſtot. Phyſic. VIII. Me. 
taphyſ. XIV. c. 6, 7, 9. 10. Edit. Du Val. See alſo 
Vol. I. of theſe Treatiſes, p. 262 to 266 - alſo p. 295. 


| where the Verſes of Boethius are quoted at length. 


It muſt be remembered however, that tho? we are not 


Gods, yet as rational Beings we have within us ſome- 
thing Divine, and that the more we can become ſupe- 
rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 

place our welfare in that Good, which 1 18 immutable, 


2 per- 
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Cb. IV. what in MANY is ONE ; what in things 


== 1j55IMILAR and DIFFERENT is SIMILAR 


and the SAME (. By this it comes to 


behold 


permanent, and rational, the higher we ſhall advance 
in real Happineſs and Wiſdom. This is (as an antient 
writer fay S) O is TW or rar To duvaTou, the 
Pecomung like to Gon. as far as in our power. Tots prev 
yup Sees Was © 6 Rufe Tos d arlguroics > 
£0" bc omorwpees Th rg TOLQUTNG kvti,., v raęxti.· 
Fer to THE Govs (as ſays another antient) the whole = 
of life is one continued happineſs ; but to MEN, it is ſo far 
happy, as it riſes to the rejemblance of * divine an E nergy. 
See Plat. in Thextet. "—_ Eth. X 8. 


(f) This coxxECTIVE ACT of- the Soul, by 


which it views ONE IN MANY, is perhaps one of the 
principal Acts of its moſt excellent Part. It is this re- 
moves that impenetfable miſt, which renders Objects of 
Intelligence inviſible to lower faculties. Were it not for 
this, even the ſenſible World (with the help of all our 
Senſations) would appear as unconnected, as the words 
of an Index. 
the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that makes 
the Roſe, but it is made up of all theſe, and other at- 
tributes UNITED ; not an «n#nown Conſtitution of in- 
ſenſible Parts, but a #nown Conſtitution of ſenſible Parts, 
_ unleſs we chuſe to extirpate the poſſibility of natural 
Knowledge, 


It is certainly not the Figure alone, nor 


War 
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behold a kind of ſuperior Objects; a new Ch. IV. 
Race of Perceptions, more comprehenſive = 


than 


WHrarT then perceives this ConsTITUTION or 
UNION ?—Can it be any of the Senſes ?—No one of 
theſe, we know, can paſs the limits of its own pro- 
vince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 
| Odour and the Figure, it would not only be Smell, 
but it would be Sight alſo. It is the ſame in other 
inſtances, We muſt neceſſarily therefore recur to 
ſome HIGHER COLLECTIVE PowER, to give us a 
proſpect of Nature, even in theſe her ſuberdinate Il Holes, 
much more in that comprehen/zve Whale, whoſe Sym- 
pathy is univerſal, and of which theſe imaller Wholes | 
are all no more than Parts. 


But no where is this collecting, and (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) this unifying Power more con- 
ſpicuous, than in the ſubjects of PURE TRUTH. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views One general Idea, 
in many Individuals; One Propoſition in many general 
Ideas; One Syllogiſm in many Propoſitions; till at length 
by properly repeating and connecting Syllogiſm with 
Syllogiſm, it aſcend into thoſe bright and ſleady regions 
of SCIENCE, | 


Quas neque concutiunt vents; negue nubila nimbis 
Aeſpergune, &c. r 


Even 
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Ch. IV. than thoſe of Senſe; a Race of Percep- 
ons, each one of which may be found intire 
py 
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Even negative Truths and negative Concluſions can- 
not ſubſiſt, but by bringing Terms and Propoſitions 
together, ſo neceſſary is this UNITING Power to every 
Species of KNOWLEDGE. See p. 3. 250. 


He that would better comprehend the diſtinction be- 
tween SENSITIVE PERCEPTION, and. INTELLEC- 


TIVE, may obſerve that, when a Truth is ſpoken, it 


is heard by our Ears, and underſtocd by our Minds. 


That theſe two Ads are different, is plain, from the 


example of ſuch, as hear the ſounds, without &now- 
ing the language. But to ſhew their difference ſtill 
ſtronger, let us ſuppoſe them to cencur in the ſame 


Man, who ſhall both hear and underſtand the Truth | 


propoſed. Let the Truth be for example, The Angles 
of a Triangle are equa! to two right Angles. That this 


is ONE Truth, and not to or many Truths, I believe 


none will deny. Let me aſk then, in what manner 
does this Truth become perceptible (if at all) to SEN- 
SATION? The Anſwer is obvious; it is by ſucceſſive 


Portions of little and little at a time. When the firſt. 


Word is preſent, all the ſubſequent are abſent ; when 
the laſt Word is preſent, all the previous are abſent ; 
when any of the middle Words are preſent, then are 
there ſome abſent, as well of one fort as the other. 


No more exiſts at once than a ſingle Syllable, and the 


Remainder as much is nat, (to Senſation at leaſt) as 
| tho? 


| 
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ond whole in the ſeparate individuals of an Ch. IV. 
infinite and fleeting Multitude, without de- agg 


_ parting 


tho! it never had been, or never was to be. And fo 
much for the perception of SENSE, than which we ſee 
nothing can be more diſſipated, fleeting, and detached. 


AAnd is that of the Mixp, fimilar ?—Admit it, and 
what follows?—It follows, that ove Mind would no 


more recognize «ene Truth, by recognizing its Terms 


” ucceſſroely and apart, than many diſtant Minds would 
recognize it, were it diſtributed among them, a dif- 

ferent part to each. The caſe is, every TRUTH is 
' ONE, tho' its TERMS are MANY, It is in no reſpect 


true by parts at a time, but it is true of neceſſity at 


once, and in an inſtant.— What Powers therefore re- 


cognize this OxXEnEss or UniTyY?—Where even 
does it refide, or what makes it ?—Shall we anſwer 


with the Stagirite, To d EN IIOIOTN rr 0 


NOT b -f this be allowed, it ſhould ſeem, 
where SENSATION and IN TELLECTION appear to 
concur, that Senſation was of MAN v, Intellection was 
of Ox E; that Senfation was temporary, diviſible and 
ſucceſſive ; nn e and af 
once. 


If we a the Radi of a Circle, we ſhall find 
at the Circumference that they are MANY ; at the 


| args that they are ONE. Let us then fapnole DENSE : 


and Mind to view the ſame Radii, only let Senſe 


view them at the Circumſererce, Mind at the Center ; 
and 
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Ch. IV. parting from. the unity and permanente of 


its own nature. 


And. 


and hence we may conceive, how theſe Powers differ, 
even where they jointly appear to * in perception 


of the ſame object. 


"There is anorhnen Acy or Tun Minp, the 
very reverſe of that here mentioned; an Act, by 
which it perceives not one in many, but MANY IN 


ONE. This is that mental Separation, of which we 


have given ſome account in the firſt Chapter of this 
Book; that Reſolution or Analyſis, which enables us 
to inveſiigate the Cauſes, and Principles, and Elements of 


things. It is by Virtue of this, that we are enabled 


to abſtract any particular Attribute, and make it by 


itſelf the Subject of philoſophical Contemplation. 


Were it not for this, it would be difficult for particu- 
lar Sciences to exiſt ; becauſe otherwiſe they would be 
as much blended, as the ſeveral Attributes of ſenſible 
Subſtances, How, for example, could there be ſuch 
a Science as Optics, were we neceſſitated to contem+4 


plate Colour concreted with Figure, two Attributes, 


which the Eye can never view, but affociated ? I men- 
tion not a multitude of other ſenſible qualities, ſome _ 
of which {till preſent themſelves, whenever we look on 
any coloured Body. 


: | 
Thoſe _ 
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AnD thus we ſee the Proceſs by which ch. Iv. 
we arrive at GENERAL IDEAS; for the 
| | Per- 


Thoſe two noble Sciences, ARITHMETIC and 
 GeomETRY, would have no baſis to ſtand on, were 
it not for this ſeparative Power. They are both con- 
verſant about QuANTITY ; Geometry about CONTI- 
vous Quantity, Arithmetic about DiscRETE. Ex- 
TENSION is eſſential to continuous Quantity ; ; Mo- 
 NaDs, or UniTs, to Diſcrete. By ſeparating from 
the infinite Individuals, with which we are ſurrounded, 
thoſe infinite Accidents, by which they are all de 
_ fied, we leave nothing but thoſe s:MPLE and PER- 
 FECTLY SIMILAR UNITS, which being combined 
make NUMBER, and are the Subject of AriTHME- 
Tic. Again, by ſeparating from Body every poſſible 
ſubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 
triple E xten an of Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, (of 
which were it to be deprived, it would be Body no 
longer) we arrive at that pure and unmixed Macni- 
 TVUDE, the contemplation of whoſe properties makes 
the Science of Geometry. 


By the ſame analytical or fparative Power, we in- 
veſtigate DEFINITIoNs of all kinds, each one of 
which is a developed Werd, as the lame Word is an in- 
_—_— Definition. 


To conclude—In ComposiTiION AND Division 
CONSISTS THE WHOLE OF SCIENCE, Compos- 
TION 


HER MES. 


Ch. IV. Perceptions here mentioned are in fact nd 
other. In theſe too we perceive the ob- 


jects of SCIENCE and REAL KNOWLEGE; 
which can by no means be, but of that 


_ aohich 10 general, and definite, and fit (g). 


Here 


TION MAKING AFFIRMATIVE TRUTH, AND 
SHEWING US THINGS UNDER THEIR OIMILIARI- 


TIES AND IDENTITIES; DIVISION MAKING NE<- 
GATIVE TRUTH, AND PRESENTING THEM TO 


US UNDER THEIR DisSIMILARITIES AND Di- 


VERSITITIEs. 


And here, by the way, there occurs a Queſtion.— 
If all Wiſdom be Science, and it be the buſineſs of 


Science as well to compound as to ſeparate, may we not 
ſay that thoſe Philoſophers took Half of Wiſdom for 


the pole, who diſtinguiſhed it from Wit, as if Wis- 
don only ſeparated, and WIr only brought together ? 
Vet ſo held the Philoſopher of Malmſbury, and the 
Author F the Eſſay on the Human Under flanding. 


(s) The very Etymologies of the Words EI 1 
TTHMH, ScitenTia, and UNDERSTANDING, 
may ſerve in ſome degree to ſhew the nature of theſe 
Faculties, as well as of thoſe Beings, their true and 
proper Objects. ENIZTHMH ifecnt, dic To 


EII ZTA TIN g beo Tav g ron & yew ils, | 
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Here too even Individuals, however of Ch. IV. 
themſelves anknowable, become objects of. 


| Knowlege, 


TH doęiglas — ut rab 1 iT luterg ardονννẽ , 
yup Emignun Wigs Te xabons xy aptranlura xaTuAY- 
vera” SCIENCE (EILIETHMH) has its name from 
bringing us (EII ETAZEIN) ro $0ME STOP and 
BoUNDARY of things, taking us away from the unbounded 
nature and mutability of Particulars ; for it is converſant 


about Subjects, that are general, and Invariable. 2 
Blem. — . p· 21. 


This Etymology given by Blemmites, and long be. 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics, came originally 
from Plato, as may be ſeen in the following account of 
it from his Cratylus. In this Dialogue Socrates, having 

firſt (according to the Heraclitean Philoſophy which 
Cratylus favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
with a view to that Flow and unceaſng Mutation, ſup- 

poſed by Heraclitus to run thro* all things, at length 
changes his Syſtem, and begins to etymologize from 
another, which ſuppoſed ſomething in nature to be per- 
manent and fixed. On this principle he thus proceeds 

—Lxovejarv di, tf aur avaraborrtes Wewro , 
Tz70 T0 den Tiv ENIISTHMHN, ws a 

di, NA tore Cnpeaivey T4 ors ILTHEIN 
way ENT reg weaypac: Th uu, 1 dr. cbννοε,H, 
Pigeral. Let us conſider then (ſays he) ſome of the very 
B b Waras 
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Ch. IV. Knowlege, as far as their nature will per- 
— — | "IG | 3 2 
mit. For then only may any Particular 


—_— 


_—_ 


Merdi already examined; and in the firſt place, the Nord 
SCIENCE ; how diſputable is this (as to its former Ety- 
mology) how much more naturally does it appear to figni- 
fy, that 1T STOPS THE SOUL AT THINGS, than 
that it is carried about with them. Plat. vm P. 437. 


Edit. Serr. 


The diſputable wel, to which he here 11 
ludes, was a ſtrange one of his own making in the for- | 
mer part of the Dialogue, adapted to the flowing Sy- 

ſtem of Heraclitus there mentioned. According to this 
notion, he had derived ENIETHMH from treolas 
and Ag, as if it kept along with things, by perpetu- 

ally foll-wing them in their motions, See Plato as de- 
fore, p. 412. 


As to SCIENTIA, we are ndebeed to Scaliger for 
the following ingenious Etymology. RATIOcIxA- 
TIO, motus guidam eft ; SCIENTIA, quies: unde et no- 
men, tum apud Gracs, tum etiam neſirum. IIaęa To 
FEI IS TAL AI, ENIETHMH. S, Aitar enim 
mentis agitatio, et fit ſpecies in anime, Sic Latinum 
SCIENTIA, dr. yiveras EXEEIE TOY ONTOE. 
Nam Latini, quod nomen entis ſimplex ab uſu abjecerunt 
atque repudiarunt, omnibus activis participiis idem ad- 
junxerunt. Audient, a@x#wv av. Sciens, d dv. Scal. 
in Theophr. de Cauſis Plant, Lib. I. p. 17. 

| 'The 
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be ſaid to be known, when by aſſerting it Ch. IV. 
to be a Man, or an Animal, or the like, Ya 
5 e 


—_——. 


The Engliſh Word, UNDERSTANDING, means 
not ſo properly Knowlege, as that Faculty of the Soul, 
where Knowlege reſides. Why may we not then 

imagine, that the framers of this Word intended to re- 
preſent it as a kind of firm Baſis, on which the fair 
Structure of Sciences was to reſt, and which was ſup- 
poſed to STAND UNDER them, as their immoveable 


| Whatever may be ſaid of theſe Etymologies, whe- 
ther they are true or falſe, they at leaſt prove their 
Authors to have conſidered SCIENCE and UNDER 
STANDING, not as fleeting powers of Perception, like 
Senſe, but rather as fleady, permanent, and durable 
CoMPREHENSIONS. But if ſo, we muſt ſomewhere 
or other find for them certain feady, permanent, and 
durable OBIEC TS; ſince if PERCEPTION OF ANY 
KIND BE DIFFERENT FROM THE THING PER- 
CEIVED, (whether it perceive ſtraight as crooked, or 
crooked as ſtraight ; the moving as fixed, or the fixed 
as moving) such PERCEPTION MUST OF NECESSITY 
BE ERRONEOUS AND FALSE. The following paſ- 
ſage from a Greek Platonic (whom we ſhall quote again 
hereafter) ſeems on the preſent occaſion not without 
its weight—E: £56 VT angie rug auohnoeus, 
Zin & ονν dee Tw dr If there le 
| Bb 2 oo 
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Ch. IV. we refer it to ſome ſuch Re; or 
general Idea. 


Now it is of theſe COMPREHENSIVE and 
PERMANENT IDEAS, THE GENUINE PER= 

' CEPTIONS OF PURE MiNp, that WorDs 
of all Languages, however different, are 
the SyMBoLs. And hence it is, that as 
the PERCEPTIONS mclude, ſo do theſe their 
SYMBOLS | 


A RNOWLEGE more accurate than SENSATION ; there 
nu ſt be certain OBJECTS of ſuch knowlege v MORE TRUE 
THAN OBJECTS OF DENSE, 


The following then are Queſtions worth conſider- 
ing. hat theſe Objects are? — I here they reſide ? 
And bow they are to be diſcovered? Not by expe- 
rimental Philoſaphy it is plain; ſor that meddles with no- 
thing, but what is tangible, corporeal, and mutable 
nor even by the more refined and rational ſpeculation 
of Mathematics ; for this, at its very commencement, 
takes ſuch Objects for granted. We can only add, 
that if they reſide in cur own Mix Ds, (and who, that 

has never looked there, can affirm they do not?) then 
will the advice of the Satiriſt be no ways improper, 


—NEC Te QUASIVERIS EXTRA. 
Perſ. 
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SyMBOLS expreſs, not this or that ſet of Ch. IV. 
Particulars only, but all indifferently, as 


they happen to occur. Were therefore the 
Inhabitants of Saliſbury to be transferred 


to York, tho' new particular objects would 


appear on every ſide, they would ſtill no 
more want a new Language to explain 
themſelves, than they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 


All indeed, that they would want, would 
be the local proper Names; which Names, 

as we have ſaid already *, are hardly a part 
of Language, but muſt equally be learnt 


both by learned and unlearned, as often 
as they change the place of their abode. 


IT is upon the ſame principles we may 
perceive the reaſon, why the dead Lan- 


guages (as we call them) are now intelli- 
gible; and why the Language of modern 


England is able to deſcribe antient Rome ; 
i © os and 


Sup. p. 3457 349- 


HERMES. 


Cb. IV. and that of antient Rome to deſcribe modern 
Sv England (h), But of theſe matters we 


have ſpoken before. 


§ 2. AND now having viewed tie 


Proceſs, by which we acquire general Ideas, 
let us begin anew from other Principles, 
and try to diſcover (if we can prove ſo 
fortunate) whence it is that theſe Ideas origi- 


nally come. If we can ſucceed here, we 
may diſcern perhaps, what kind of Beings | 

they are, for this at preſent appears ſome- 
what obſcure. 


LET 


( As far as Human Nature, and the primary 8 
nera both of Subſtance and Accident are the ſame in all 


places, and have been fo thro? all ages: ſo far all Lan- 
guages ſhare one common IDENTITY. AS far as pe- 


culiar ſpecies of Sub/tance occur in different regions; and 


much more, as far as the poſitive Inſtitutions of religious 


and civil Politics are every where different ; ſo far each 
Language has its peculiar DivERsITY. To the Cauſes 
of Diverſity here mentioned, may be added the diſtin- 


guſhing Character and Genius of every Nation, concern- 
ing which we ſha!l ſpeak hereafter. 
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LeT us ſuppoſe any man to look for Ch. IV. 
the firſt time upon ſeme Work of Art, as Wa 
for example upon a Clock, and having 

ſufficiently viewed it, at length to depart. 
Would he not retain, when abſent, an Idea 


of what he had ſeen ?—And what is it, 75 
retain ſuch Idea *—1t ts to have a FOR 
INTERNAL correſpondent to THE EXTER= 
NAL; only with this difference, that the 


Internal Form is devoia of the Matter; the 


External is united with it, being ſeen in 


the metal, the wood, and the like. 


Now if we ſuppoſe this Spectator to 


view many ſuch Machines, and not ſimply 
to view, but to conſider every part of them, 


ſo as to comprehend how theſe parts all 


operate to one End, he might be then 


ſaid to poſſeſs a kind of iNTELLIG1BLE 
Form, by which he would not only un- 
derſtand, and know the Clocks, which he 
had ſeen already, but every Work alſo of 


like Sort, which he might ſee hereafter. — 


B be Should 


HER MES. 


Ch. IV. Should it be aſked © which of theſe Forms 
I prior, the External and Senſible, or 


« the Internal and Intelligible;“ the An- 
ſwer is obvious, that he prior is the Sen- 


ole. 


Tus then we ſee, THERE ARE IN- 


TELLIGIBLE FoRMS, WHICH TO THE 


SENSIBLE ARE SUBSEQUENT. 


Bur farther ſtill—If theſe Machines be 


allowed the Work not of Chance, but of 
an Artiſt, they muſt be the Work of one, 


who knew what he was about. And what 

is it, to work, and know what one is about? 

AI is to have an Idea of what one is 

doing; to poſſeſs A FORM INTERNAL, cor- 

reſpondent to the EXTERNAL, #0 which ex- 

ternal it ſerves for an EXEMPLAR or AR- 
chET VPE. 


HeRE then we have AN INTELLIGI- 


BIE FORM, WHICH Is PRIOR TO THE 
SENSIBLE FORM ; which, being truly prior 
1 as 


W 


r. 5 $4 


Ar, we may perceive, if we attend, A 


a ſecond Order, ſen/ible and concomitant ; 


the Works themſelves ex, and are what 
they are; and in the third they become 
recognized, as mere Objects of Contempla- 


*. 2 g * * 4 ; 
F 


the ſecond, that of Tux SUBJECT ; and the 
third, that of THE CON TEMPLATOR. 


 NarTuRE. Let us imagine ourſelves view- 
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ar well in dignity as in time, can no more Ch. IV. 
become ſubſequent, than Cauſe can to * . 


Tuus then, with reſpect to Works of 


TRIPLE ORDER oF. FoRMS; one Order, 
zntelligible and previous to theſe Works ; 


and a third again, intelligible and ſubſequent, 
After the firſt of theſe Orders the Maker 
may be ſaid to wort; thro' the ſecond, 


tion. To make theſe Forms by different 
Names more eaſy to be underſtood ; the 
firſt may be called The MakER's Form; 


Let us paſs from hence to Works of 


ing ſome diverſified Proſpect ; © a Plain, 
* for Example, ſpacious and fertile; a_ 
« river 


HERME Ss. 


Ch. IV.“ river winding thro' it; by the banks 


of that river, men walking and cattle 
« prazing; the view terminated with 
« diſtant hills, ſome craggy, and ſome 
e covered with wood.“ Here it is plain 
we have plenty of FoRS NATURAL. 
And could any one quit ſo fair a Sight, 
and retain no traces of what he had be- 
held? — And what is it, 7 retain traces 
of what one has beheld ?—It is to have cer- 
tain FoxMs INTERNAL correſpondent to 
the EXTERNAL, and reſembling them in 
every thing, except the being merged in 
Matter. And thus, thro' the ſame reten- 
tive and collective Powers, the Mind be- 
comes fraught with Forms natural, as be- 
fore with Forms artificial. Should it be 
aſked, © which of theſe natural Forms are 
« prior, the External ones viewed by the 
« Senſes, or the Internal exiſting in the 
„Mind? the Anſwer is obvious, that 
the prior are the External. 


Tus 
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Tus therefore in NATURE, as wal as Ch.IV. 


in ART, THERE ARE INTELLIGIBLE 
ForRMs, WHICH TO THE SENSIBLE ARE 


— | 


SUBSEQUENT. Hence then we ſee the 


meaning of that noted School Axiom, Nil 


eft in INTELLECTU quod non prius fuit in 


SENSU; an Axiom, which we muſt own 


to be ſo far allowable, as it reſpects the 


Ideas of 4 mere Contemplator, 


Bor to proceed ſomewhat farther—Are 


natural Productions made BY CHANCE, or 
BY DESIGN ?—Let us admit by Defign, 
not to lengthen Our inquiry. They are 
certainly * more exquiſite than any Works 
of ART, and yet 7/he/ſe we cannot bring 
_ ourſelves to ſuppoſe made by Chance.— 


Admit it, and what follows ? muſt of 


_ neceſſity admit a MIND ai, becauſe DESIGN 
implies Mixp, wherever it is to be found. 
Allowing therefore this, what do we 


mean 


* Arift. de Part. Animal. L. I. c. 1. 


HERMES. 


Ch. IV. mean by the Term, Minp we mean 
oe omething, which, when it acts, knows what 


it is going to do; ſomething ſtored with Ideas 
of its intended Works, agreeably to which 
Ideas theſe Works are faſpioned. 


THAT ſuch ExzMPLARs, PATTERNS, 
Forms, IDEas (call them as you pleaſe) 
mult of neceſſity be, requires no proving, 
but follows of courſe, if we admit the 

Cauſe of Nature to be a Mix p, as above 

mentioned. For take away theſe, and 
what a Mind do we leave without them ? 
CHANCE ſurely is as knowing, as MinD 
WITHOUT Ip RASCH; or rather MinD 
WITHOUT Ideas is no leſs blind than 
CHAN 1 


Tux Nature of theſe Ip EAs is not diffi- 
cult to explain, if we once come to allow 
a poſſibility of their Exiſtence. That they 
are exquiſitely beautiful, various, and or- 
deri, is evident from the exquiſite Beauty, 
Variety, and Order, ſeen 1 in natural Sub- 

| ances, 
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ſtances, which are but their Copies or Pic- Ch. IV. 
' tures, That they are mental is plain, as Ya 
they are of the Eſſence of MinD, and con- 

ſequently no Objects to any of the Senſes, 

nor therefore circumſcribed either oy” Time 

or Place. 4; 


Here then, on this Syſtem, we have 
plenty of FoRMs INTELLIGIBLE, WHICH 
ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL FORMS 

SENSIBLE. Here too we ſee that NaTuRE 
is not defective in her TRIPLE ORDER, 
having (like Art) her FoxMs PREviovs, 
HER CoNCOMITANT, and HER SUBSE=- 
nr (7). 
THraT 


(i) Simplicius, in his commentary upon the Predica- 
ments, calls the fir/t Order of theſe intelligble Forms, 
ra Wee rng Lebebeose thoſe Nn to Participation, 
and at other times, n eEngnpivn x0w9THGy the tranſcendent 
Univerſality or Sameneſs ; the ſecond Order he calls 7a 
v quedefes, thoſe which exiſi in Participation, that is, 
thoſe merged 1 in Matter; and at other times, he calls 
them n xaTareray pin x0w0 15, the ſubordinate Univer- 
faiity or Sameneſs ys of the third Order he ſays, 
that 
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Ch.IV. Tnar the Previous may be juſtly ſo 
mh called | is . becauſe they are eſſentially 


prior 


IE" 
— ah. th. 5 — —_—— 


— 


n—_— ___— 


that they have no independent exiſtence of their own, 


but that—nutis aPeAcvres aura iv THIS nue fv 


Es Me” t | - . | 
voicic, xa taura un νανẽ,, we ourſelves abſlrafting 
them in our own Imaginations, have given them by ſuch ab- 


traction an exiſlence as of themſelves. Simp. in Prædic. 


p. 17. In another place he ſays, in a language ſome- 
what myſterious, 1 ſtill comformable to the ſame 


dodtrine—MymTore 25 ręirloi AnTliov To xowev, To 4 


I / — 1 7 1 5 — | 
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e 2 9 7 5 7 / ce #:- e cM 
TUETEEXHIS diaveialg ff aOairpiotws vhfao ever, votre 
7. J Perhaps therefore we muſt admit a TRIPLE 
ORDER oF WHAT Is UNIVERSAL AND THE 
SAME; that of the firfl Order, tranſcendent and ſuperior 


to Particulars, which thro' its uniform nature is the cauſe. 


of that Sameneſs exiſting in them, as thre its multiform 


pre-conception it is the cauſe of their Diverſuty—that of 
tbe ſecond Order, what is infuſed from the firſt univerſal 


Cauſe into the various Species of Beings, and which has its 
exiſlence in thoſe ſeveral Spectes—that of the third Order, 


what ſubſiſls by abſtraction in cur own Underſtandings, 

being e,. ſubſequent origin ts the eber tws, Ibid, p. 21. 
Cs To 
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prior to all things elſe, The wroLE visI- Ch Ty, 
BLE WORLD exhibits nothing more, tan 


To Simplicius we ſhall add the two following Quota- 
tions from Ammonius and Nicephorus Blemmides, which 
we have ventured to tranſcribe, without regard to their 
_ uncommon length, as they ſo fully eſtabliſh the Doc- 
trine here advanced, and the works of theſe Authors 

are not eaſy to be * L 
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| Ch. IV. ſo many paſſing Pictures of theſe 7mmutable 
Archetypes. Nay thro' theſe it attains even 
"7 


| pears Wolf; 8 Yap, ws 1 eis, aaxcyw Iundpers 
| Won (ohev 0 won 1 Quor, un tOirawca yreors 
| ug 70 pooping) Ei de ri xa Ee Nn Toi, 
8 dige me, 70 vid hervo- ut aurs, Ei Toiwuy pt 
| XAigov, N XATHR dolore, 6 Oees Wwoits, old T0 un. 
4 cuir yeyvõ tano 2. d Lic, d wort, aurols dN, 45 
deu ev Tw Anpuveyy r udn. Egi d To ö bsc! iv TW 
| Anhangs. we 0 £v TW daI TuTos* Ly Ma 
rare T6 dee IPO TAN nan Nee 85 
1g An. Eg os To des TE leer 0 ku Toig 
kragen dub, ws TA i TOI un eee — 
© Afyerai Ta Toizurs EN TOIE IIOAAOLE Tua, 
709 4 Tis Un. Otac aufe ot Tos xarx U 
cnbędrus, dri Warts To aurò eidog rd dh ανν E I 
(as tmi T8 ö gigen i Abe rrog, Starαανο, TH engl 
avepatauila auto z TH 0: xvoige* mY Aαν ro 
EII TOIE IOAAOIZ, z pers r wand, 
x) vregoyevis. Intelligatur annulus, qui alicujus, ut- 
pote Achillis, imaginem inſculptam habeat : multe inſuper 
cer ſint, et ab annulo imprimantur : veniat deinde quiſ- 
piam, videatque ceras omnes unius annuli impreſſione for- 
matas, annulique impreſſionem in mente contineat : figillum 
annulo inſculptum, ANTE MULTA dicetur : in cerulis 
impreſſum, in MULTIS: quod vero in illius, gui ills ve- 
nerat intelligentid remanſerit, POST MULTA, et poſte- 
ius 
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aà Semblance of Immortality, and con- Ch. IV. 


tinues 


rius genitum dicetur. Idem in generibus et formis intelli- 


gendum cenſeo : etenim ille optimus procreator mundi Deus, 


omnium rerum formas, atguc exempla habet apud ſe : ut ſi 
hominem efficere velit, in hominis formam, quam habet, 
intueatur, et ad illius exemplum cæteros faciat omnes. At 
ft quis reſtiterit, dicatque rerum formas apud Creatorem 
non efſe : queſo ut diligenter attendat : Opifex, gue facit, 
vel cogneſcit, vel ignorat: ſed is, qui neſciet, nunguam 


guicguam faciet : quis enim 1d facere aggreditur, quod fa- 


cere ignorat? Negue enim facultate guddam rationis ex- 
perte aliguid aget, prout agit natura (ex quo conficitur, 


ut natura etiam agat, etſi que faciat, non advertat:) Si 
vero ratione quadam aliquid facit, quodeungue ab es fac- 


tum eft omnino cognovit. Si igitur Deus non pejore ra- 
tione, quam homo, facit quid, que fecit cognovit : fi cog- 
novit que feat, in ipſo rerum formas eſe perſpicuum eff. 
Forme autem in opifice ſunt perinde ac in annuls ſigillum, 
bæcgue forma ANTE MULTA, et avulſa a materid dici- 
tur. Atqui hominis ſpecies in unoguogue homine ef?, quem. 
admodum etiam ſigilla in ceris; et IN MULTIS, nec auulſa 


a materid dicitur. At cum ſingulos hemines animo conſpi- 


cimus, et eandem in unoquoque formam atque gie vide- 
mus, illa effigies in mente noſird inſiden; POST MULTA, 


et poſterius genita dicetur : veluti in ullo guogue dicebamus, 
gui multa ſigilla in cerd uns et eadem annuls impreſſ con- 


ſpexerat. Amman. in Prophyr. Introduct. p. 29. b. 
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Ch. IV. tinues throughout ages to be sprœiri- 
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CALLY ONE, amid thoſe infinite parti- Ch. IV. 


cular 


—— K—_— 


Yewprirar r tyruxov* el ot c Tos fy ors tHEAs 
Tis ETIOXOTEV 2 Ta A , T0 Twpa CUpTAY x- 
reſerai gur e,Euxi oe roc b H, 100 a, 
Td, T6 Wewrov yaO” Paveirai x, yrumwrale 
ro py EN TOIE IHOAAOIE dee r tion 
r yimm. Kara df Tis tx Twy x eG” d- 
. THY GUTWY Pur, Th aDgurerhTaE, ex d r 
xa jig? | FTW GUTTV Y 6TTOTAT Gy 0 re TOW 
xabonu &vipurov, 79 ro xalo)s % tmworoas* * 
76 nah Cam ix Ter xabitars T9 Nνα⁰ ανννLνν 
3 To xalohs Ni H Y v xalohs twbvyovs 25 
To xaJoas TW, 2 1% nxabonmnwrarn voiav 35 
ET ATW TUAACY1T par ©”, 0 TOTP i TH £4UTE di- 
voi ra vin 9 r tin aunus unience EIII 
TOIE ITOAAOIE, merit, parrz r wo- 
Az » v5teoytrus. Genera vera et Species dicuntur 
eſe ANTE MULTA, IN MULTIS, POST 
MULTA, Ut puta, intelligatur ſigillum, quamiibet fgu- 
ram habens, ex quo mult ceræ ejuſdem figure ſint parti - 
cipes, et in medium aliquis has preferat, nequaquam pre» 
viſo ſigillo. Cum autem vidiſſet eas ceras in quibus figura 
exprimitur, et animadvertiſſet omnes eandem figuram par- 
ticipare, et que videbantur multæ, ratione in unum coegiſ- 
ſet, hoc in mente teneat. Nempe ſigillum dicitur eſſe ſpecies 
AN TE MULTA ; zlla vero in ceris, IN MULTIS; gue 
vero ab us deſumitur, et in mente immaterialiter ſubſiſtit 
PosT MULTA. Sic igitur et Genera et Species ANTE 
MULTA in Creatore ſunt, ſecundum ratienes ci ientes. 


e 3 
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Ch. IV. cular changes, that befal it every mo- 
ee Et (#). 


Mar 


* —_ 


In Deo enim rerum effeftrices rationes una et ſimpliciter 
pre-exiflunt ; ſecundum quas rationes ille ſupra-ſubſlantia- 
lis amnes res et predeſiinavit et produxit. Exiflere autem 
dlicuntur Genera et Species IN MULTIS, quoniam in ſin- 
gulis heminibus hominis Species, et in ſingulis equis equi 
Species efl. In baminibus aque ac in equis et aliis ani. 
malibus Genus invenitur har um ſpecierum, quod eft ani- 
mal. In animalibus etiam una cum Zoophytis magis uni- 
verſale Genus, nempe ſenſitivum exquiritur. Additis vero 
plantis, ſpectatur Genus animatum. Si vero una cum ant- 
matis guiſquam velit perſcrutari etiam inanimata, totum 
Corpus perſpiciet. Cum autem entia incorporea conjuntta 
fuerint 1s modo tradtatis, apparebit primum et generaliſſi- 
mum Genus. Atque ita quidem ix MULTIS ſubſilunt 
Genera et Species. Comprehendens vero quiſquam ex fin- 
gulis hominibus naturam ipſam humanam, et ex ſingulis 
equis ipſam equinam, atque ita univerſalem hominem et 
univerſalem eguum con ſiderans, et univerſale animal ex fin- 
gulis ratiare colligens, et univerſale ſenſitivum, et univer- 
ſale animatum, et univerſale corpus, et maxime uni ver ſale 
ens ex omnibus colligens, hic, inguam, in ſud mente Genera 
4 Species immaterialiter conſlituit EIII TOI HO A- 
AOIZ, bec e, posT MULTA, et poſterius genita. 
Niceph. Blem. Log. Epit. p. 62. Vid. etiam Alcin. 
in Platonic. Philoſoph. IntroduCt. C. 1X. X 


(#) The following elegant Lines of Virgil are worth 
attending to, tho' applied to no higher a ſubject than 


Bees. 
ih 7 E rgo 
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May we be allowed then to credit thoſe Ch. IV, 
* Men, who tell us, * it z5 th 
* theſe 


Ergo ipſas quamvis anguſti terminus avi 
Excipiat (neque enim plus ſeptima ducitur etas ) 
AT GENUS IMMORTALE MANET—— G. IV. 


The fame Immortality, that is, the Immortality of the 


| Kind, may be ſeen in all periſhable ſubſtances, whether 


389 


animal or inanimate ; for tho Individuals periſh, the 


ſeveral Kinds ſtill remain. And hence, if we take TIME, 
as denoting the fy/tem of things temporary, we may col- 
lect the meaning of that paſſage in the Timæus, where 
the Philoſopher deſcribes TIME to be— 
9. 1 9 * you «.- . , | 
d e r xar apt ues 1WOav did, EMX0V%. ter- 
nitatis in uno permanentis Imaginem quandam, certis nu- 


merorum articulis progredientem. Plat. V. HI. p. 37. 
Edit. Serran. | 


We have ſubjoined the following extract from Bie- 


 thius, to ſerve as a commentary on this deſcription of 


TIIIE.—WTERNIT As igitur oft, interminabilis vitæ 


tota fimul et per fecta poſſeſſio. Quod ex collatione tenipora- 


lium clarius liquet. Nam quidquid vivit in TEMPORE, 


id præſens a præteritis in futura procedit : nihilque eft in 
tempore ita conſtitutum, quod totum vitæ ſug ſpatium pa- 
riter paſſit amplecti; fed craſtinum quidem nondum apfre- 
hendit, heſter num vera jam perdidit. In hodiernd quogue 
vita non amplius vivitis, quam in illa mobili tram ſſtor iopue 
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Ch. IV.“ theſe permanent and comprehenſive Fox s 
. that THE DEITY views at once, without 


cc looking abroad, all poſſible productions 
tc both preſent, paſt, and future—that this 
« great and fiupendous View is but a View 
&« of himſelf, where all things lie inveloped 
& in their Principles and Exemplars, as be- 

"= ng 


—_— — — 


momento. Quod igitur Temporis patitur conditionem, licet 
Jud, ficut de mundo cenſuit Ariſtoteles, nec cæperit unquam 
eſſe, nec definat, vitaque tjus cum temporis infinitate tenda- 
tur, nondum tamen tale eft, ut æternum eſſe jure credatur. 
Non enim totum ſimul infinite licet vite ſpatium compre- 
hendit, atque compleclitur, fed ſutura nondum tranſacta 
jam non habet. Qued igitur inter minabilis vitæ plenitu- 
dinem totam pariter comprehendit, ac poſſidet, cui neque 


# uturt guidguam abſit, nec præteriti flaxeret, id KTER- 


x UN e jure perhibetur : idgue neceſſe ęſt, et ſui campos 
præſens fubi ſemper aſſiſtere, et infinitatem mobilis temporis 
habere praſentem. Unde quidam non rectè, qui cum au- 
diunt wiſum Platoni, mundum hunc nec habuiſſe initium, 
nec habiturum eſſe defettum, hoc modo conditori conditum 
mundum fiert co-æternum putant. Aliud et enim PER 
INTERMINABILEM DUCI VITAM, (quod Mundo 
Plato tribuit) aliud INTERMINABILIs vIi r TOTAM © 


PARITER COMPLEXAM ESSE PRASENTIAM, quod 


Divinæ Mentis proprium «fſe maniſeſtum eſt. Negue enim 


Deus 
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<« ig eſſential to the fulneſe of his univerſal Ch. IV. 
« Intellection? —If ſo, it will be proper © 
that we invert the Axiom before men- 


tioned, We muſt now ſay- 
SENSU, quod non prius fuit in INTELLEC- 


U. For tho' the contrary may be true 


with reſpe& to Knowledge merely human, 


| yet never can it be true with reſpect to 
.C c 0: Know- 


Deus conditis rebus antiquior videri debet temporis guanti- 
tate, ſed fimplicis potius proprietate nature. HUNC 


ENIM VITE IMMOBILIS PRASENTARIUM STA= 
TUM, INFINITUS ILLE TEMPORALIUM RERUM_ 


Morus IMITATUR cumque eum effingere, atque equare 
uon poſſit, ex immobilitate deficit in motum; ex ſimplicitate 
præſentiæ decreſcit in infinitam futuri ac præteriti guanti- 
tatem; et, cum totam pariter vite ſue plenitudinem ne- 


gueat poſſidere, hoc ipſo, quod aliqus modo nunquam ee 


deſinit, illud, quod implere atque exprimere non poięſt, 
aliguatenus videtur æmulari, alligans ſe ad gualemcungue 


præſentiam hujus exigui volucriſue momenti : que, gquo- 
riam MANENTIS ILL IVS PRESENTIZ QUANDAM 
GESTAT IMAGINEM, guibuſcungue contigerit, 1d præ- 


flat, ut ESSE videantur. Duomniam vero manere non po- 


tuit, infinitum Temporis iter arriputt : eoque modo fatlum 
eft, ut CONTINUARET VITAM EUNDO, cujus pleni- 
tudinem complecti non valuit PERMANENDO. Jtaque, 


&c. De Conſolat. Philoſoph. L. V. 
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Ch. IV. Knowlege univerſally, unle efs we give Pre- 
ada to AToMs and LIFELEss Bop, 
N making Mixp, among other things, to be 
[ firuck out by a lucky Concourſe. 


$ 3. IT is far from the deſign of this 
Treatiſe, to inſinuate that Atheiſm is the 
Hypotheſis of our latter Metaphyſicians. 
But yet it is ſomewhat remarkable, in their 
ſeveral Syſtems, how readily they admit 
of the above Precedence. 


Fon mark the Order of things, accord- 
ing to Zheir account of them. Firſt 
comes that huge Body the ſenſible World. 

Then this and its Attributes beget /en/ible 

Ideas. Then out of ſenſible Ideas, by a 

kind of lopping and pruning, are made 

Ideas intelligible, whether ſpecific or gene- 

ral. Thus ſhould they admit that Minp 

was coeval with Boy, yet till Bopy gave 

it Ideas, and awakened its dormant Pow- 

ers, it could at beſt have been nothing 

Een more 
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more, than 4 ſort of dead Capacity; for Ch. IV. 
INNATE IDEAS it could not poſſibly have 


Ar another time we hear of Bodies fo 
exceedingly fine, that their very Exility 
makes them ſuſceptible of /en/ation and 
_ knowledge; as if they ſhrunk into Intelle& 

buy their exquiſite ſubtlety, which rendered 
them too delicate to be Bodies any longer. 
It is to this notion we owe many curious 
inventions, ſuch as ſubtle Æthier, animal 
Spirits, nervous Duds, Vibrations, and the 
like; Terms, which MoDERN PHIL OSO- 
PHY, upon parting with occult Qualities, 
has found expedient to provide itſelf, to 
ſupply their „ 


Bur the atelleBual Scheme, which ne- 
ver forgets Deity, poſtpones every thing 
corporeal to the primary mental Cauſe. It is 
here it looks for the origin of intelligible 
Ideas, even of thoſe, which exiſt in human 

| Capacities. For tho' /en/ib/e Objects may 
be 
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Ch. IV. be the deſtined medium, fo awaken the 
_ e—— dormant Energies of Man's Underſtanding, 


yet are thoſe Energies themſelves no more 
contained in Senſe, than the Exploſion of 
a Cannon, in the Spark which gave it 
fre as * 

IN 


tes ——— 


— 


V The following Note is taken from a Manuſcript 
Commentary of the Platonic Olymprodorus, (quoted be- 
fore p. 371 ) upon the Phædo of Plato; which tho' per- 
haps ſome may object to from inclining to the Doctrine 
of Platonic Remimiſcence, yet it certainly gives a better 
account how far the Senſes aſſiſt in the acquiſition of 

Science, than we can find given by vulgar . 


OvuJerore yap Te xe. mY gauge aN 1 dri 
£47% rd Aft z d att H rats EYxUKRiNg En 
Ce74 wie HAN ανẽ]p Thy d⁴⁰ν,ỹ/ dg exi5n- 
uns, Ngo autnY aN Ex dg WONTIXNV, GAA” ws 
tpthiCuoar THY Ua M. tis avapmnow Tu Rah- 
-x Tauln ot Tw ear ELONT 4 X, T6 & Tis 
Halb, dri d“ dies g axons T6 Th; ON,] k re- 
eiae yivG, did vi is rd airdntuv tis avapuno wy 
 EÞrwtpeha. Thoſe things, which are inferior and ſe- 
condary, are by no means the Principles or Cauſes of the 
more excellent; and tho“ we admit the common interpreta- 
tions, and allow SENSE to be a Principle of SctExce, 
we muſt | '0wever call it a Principle, not as if it was the 


— 
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Ix ſhort AL L Mins, that are, are 81- Ch. Iv. 
MILAR and CONGENIAL ; ; and ſo too are 


their 


* n n N 5 4 _— —— 


* 


efficient Cauſe, but as it rouſes our Soul to the Recollection 
F general Ideas — According to the ſame way of thinking 
is it ſaid in the Timeus, that througl, the Sight and Hear- 
ing we acquire to ourſelves Philoſophy, becauſe we paſs 
from Objefts of SENSE to NE MIBISCENCK or * 
eee eee 


And 3 in another paſſage he obſerves Er- f 
| WT &pjpopPov EYHKApG ww 7 Jux, Taulwy rv oviey 
Eu, Ne, ipibiGopriry vuro TW dhe, ]] α 
| (TOKeTaL & bd Xe AGY wv, π TYTES WEoCanneTaL. 
For in as much as the SOUL, by containing the Princi- 
ples of all Beings, is a ſort of OMNIFORM REPRE- 
SENTATION or EXEMPLAR ;; when it is rouzed b 


| objects F Senſe, it recollects theſe Principles, which it 
contains within, and brings them forth. 


Georgius Gemiſius, otherwiſe called Pletho, writes 
upon the ſame ſubject in the following manner. Tv 
wuxnv Paciv of r lan Tidiueves avarapearoar toys. 
ric ifm 186 Ev Tois aiolnrorg Jes axgibiriges autzs 
| Txprras 5 uus £y kavrß s, I f role Are 

| en. To wv cure o 25 axcgibipuges & 2X dv 
Gr Tw aiodntw oe THY ugg, © oye un ig iv Au- 
Tis: Oy & av r! a Gy Aνντν ig aurns dia- 

vol hal 
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Ch.IV. their Ideas, or intelligible Fo; orms. Were 
it otherwiſe, there could be no intercourſe 
between 
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veriolar 2 d yop wePurivar Th uxnv wndapn ov, T1 
give hal Tas yap weudeis r dofwv Ax A r 
N yr pay, GAL Wv de an GANG tba! ouv0ioeg | 
vnde, 2 KATH T6 oho r AuvieVac d: a? 
irigat Twos Picco WANG ET irn TE 2 TEAEWTE= 
£25 inen, Ty xn To TENEWTECOV uro 10 Ev Tois 
aio0nrois A wv. Thoſe who ſuppoſe ID EAI. Forms, 
ay that the Soul, when ſhe aſſumes, for the purpoſes of 


2 thoſe Proportions, which ex it in ſenſible objects, 
pPoſeſſes them with a ſuperior accuracy and perfection, than 


that to which they attain in thoſe ſenſible objects. N 
this ſuperior Perfection or Accuracy the Soul cannot have 3 
rem ſenſible objects, as it is in fat? not in them; nor yet 4 


can ſhe conceive it herſelf as from herſelf, without its 
having exiflence any where elſe. Far the Soul is not 
formed fo as to conceive that, which has exiſtence ns where, 
fince even ſuch opinions, as are falſe, are all of them com- 
poſitions irregularly formed, not of mere Non- Beings, but 
of various. real Beings, one with another. It remains 
| therefore that this Perfection, which is ſuperior to the 
Proportions exiſting in ſenſible objects, mii deſcend to the 
Soul from SOME OTHER NATURE, WHICH is BY 
MANY DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT AND PER. 
' FECT. Pleth. de Ariflotel. et Platonic. Philoſoph. 
Diff. Edit. Paris 1541. 


The AOTOI or PRoPoRT1oNs, of e Ge- 


miſtus here ſpeaks, mean not only thoſe relative Pro- 
portions 
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between Man and Man, or (what is more Ch. IV. 
important) between Man and Gd. 
© For 


OC W 
——_— — 


* 


portions of Equality and Inequality, which exiſt in Quan- 
tity, (ſuch as double, ſeſquialter, &c.) but in a larger 
ſenſe, they may be extended to mathematical Lines, 
Angles, Figures, &c. of all which Asyo or Proportions, 
_ tho? we poſſeſs in the Mind the moſt clear and preciſe 
Ideas, yet it may be j uſtly queſtioned, whether any one 
of them ever exiſted in the ſenſible World, 


| Jo theſe two Authors we may add Boethius, who, 

after having enumerated many acts of the Minp or 
INTELLECT, wholly diſtinct from Senſation, and inde- 
| pendent « of it, at length concludes, 


Heæc eft efficiens magis 

Longe cauſſa patentior, 

Duam gue materiæ mads 

Impreſſas patitur notas. 

Præcedit tamen excitans, 

Ac vires animi movens, 

Vive in corpore paſſio. 

Cum vel lux oculos ferit, 

Vel vox auribus inſtrepit ; 

Tum MENTIS VIGOR excitus, 

Quas INTUS SPECIES TENET, 
Ad matus ſemilets vocans, 

Notis applicat exteris, 
 InTRORSUMQUE RECONDITIS 

Fox Mis miſcet imagines. 


De Conſolat. Philoſoph. L. V. 
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Ch. IV. For what is Converſation between Man 
—— and Man?—It is a mutual intercourſe of 
Speaking and Hearing.—To the Speaker, 
it is Zo Zeach; to the Hearer, it is 70 learn. 
To the Speaker, it is 70 deſcend from Ideas 
to Words; to the Hearer, it is 70 aſcend 
from Words to Tdeas.—lIf the Hearer, in 
this aſcent, can arrive at zo Ideas, then is 
he ſaid not to underſtand; if he aſcend to 
Ideas diſſimilar and heterogeneous, then is 
he ſaid 140 miſunderſtand.— What then is 
requiſite, that he may be ſaid e underſfland? 
That he ſhould aſcend to certain Ideas, 
treaſured up within himſelf, correſpondent 
and ſimilar to thoſe within the Speaker, 
The ſame may be ſaid of a J/riter and a 
b Reader; as when any one reads to day or to 
| morrow, or here or in 1taly, what Euclid 
wrote in Greece two thouſand years ago. 


| Now is it not marvelous, there ſhould 
be /o exact an Idenity of our Ideas, if they 
Ta 


6 
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were only generated from ſenſible Objects, Ch. IV. 
infinite in number, ever changing, diſtant 


in Time, diſtant in Place, and no one 
Particular the ſame with any other ? 


As Ax, do we allow it poſſible for Gop 
to ſignify his will to Men; or for Mx to 
ſignify their warts to Gop ?P—In both theſe 
caſes there muſt be an Idenity of Ideas, or 
| elſe nothing is done either one way or the 


other. Whence then do theſe common 


 IrenTic Iptas come ?—Thoſe of Men, 
it ſeems, come all from Senſation, And 
whence come Gad's Ideas? Not ſurely 
from Senſation too; for this we can hardly 
venture to affirm, without giving to Body 
that notable Precedence of being prior to the 
Intellection of even God himſelf. Let them 
then be original; let them be connate, and 
eſſential to the divine Mind. —It this be true, 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
corporeal riſe, and others of mental, (things 
derived from ſubject 5 0 totally diſtin } ſhould | 
APTN ho 


HERME s. 


Ch. IV. / happily co-incide in the ſame wonderful 
ts Pans Identity * 


Hap we not better reaſon thus upon ſo 
abſtruſe a Subject? — Either all Minps 


have their Ideas derived; or all have them 
original; or ſome have them original, and 


| ſome derived. If all Minds have them de- 


rived, they muſt be derived from ſome- 


thing, which is itſelf not Mind, and thus 


we fall inſenſibly inte a kind of Atheiſm. 


If all have them original, hen are all 


Minds divine, an Hypotheſis by far more 
plauſible than the former. But if this 


be not admitted, than muſt one Mind (at 
leaſt) have original Ideas, and the reſt 
have them derived. Now ſuppoſing this 
laſt, whence are thoſe Minds, whoſe Ideas 


are derived, moſt likely to derive them? 
From MiNp, or from Bopy ? From 
Mix, a thing homogeneous; or from 


Bop, a thing heterogeneous? From 
Minn, ſuch | as (from the Hypotheſis) has 


orrginal 
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original Ideas; or from Bop, which we Ch. IV. 


| cannot diſcover to have any Ideas at all? (/) 

| An Examination of this kind, purſued 
with accuracy and temper, is the moſt 
probable method of ſolving theſe doubts: 

It is thus we ſhall be enabled with more 

5 aſſurance to decide, whether we are to | 
admit the Doctrine of the Epicurean | 
Poets; © | RY þ 


| Corrorea NATURA animum conftare, 
animamgue ; 3 


4 
th or truſt the Mantuan Bard, when be fig 
- in divine numbers, 


* Igneus eſt ollis vigor, ef CALESTIS ORIGO | 
N Bur 


(1) NOYN & z EMMA vii wws yap ay 

Ta ANOHTA NOTN yevwnoos; No Bop pro- 

duces MinD : for how ſhould TRIX OS DEVOID OF 
INS produce Minp? Salluft de Dus et n—— 8. 


D d 
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Ch. Iv. Bur it is now time, to quit theſe Specu- 
tions. Thoſe, who would trace them 
farther, and have leiſure for ſuch ſtudies, 

may perhaps find themſelves led into re- 

gions of Contemplation, affording them 
proſpects both intereſting and pleaſant. 

We have at preſent ſaid as much as was 
requiſite to our Subject, and ſhall there- 


fore paſs from hence to our concluding | 
chapter. 


CHAP. 
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Subordination of Intelligence Diſference 

of Ideas, both in particular Men, and in 

0, Nations Different Genius of dif- 

. ferent Language. Character of the 

| Engliſh, the Oriental, the Latin, and 

the Greek Language. Superlative Ex- 

cellence of the LaſiConcliſion. 
RIGINAL TRUTH (a), having the Ch. v. 


moſt intimate connection with the ——— 
ſupreme Intelligence, may be ſaid (as it were) 


to 


_—_— 


"—_— 


* 


(a) Thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe Ideas of Heing and 
Knowlege are derived from Body and Senſation, have a 
ſhort method to explain the nature of TRUTH. It is 
a fafitious thing, made by every man for himſelf 
which comes and goes, juſt as it is remembered and for- 
got ; which in the order of things makes its appearance 
the laſt of any, being not only ſubſequent to ſen/ivle Ob- 

Jets, but even to our Senſations of them, According 
to this Hypotheſis, there are many Truths, which have 
been, and are no longer; others, that will be, and have 


De * not 


404 HERR MES. 
Ch. V. to ſhine with unchangeable ſplendor, en- 
S—— lizhtening throughout the Univerſe every 
poſſible Subject, by nature ſuſceptible of 
1 its benign influence. Paſſions and other 
obſtacles may prevent indeed its efficacy, 
as clouds and vapours may obſcure the 
Sun; but it ſelf neither admits Diminu- 
tion, nor Change, becauſe the Darkneſs re- 
ſpects only particular Percipients. Among 
theſe therefore we muſt look for ignorance 
es and 


. a . , a 4 * £ * 


not been yet; and multitudes, that poſſibly may never 
exiſt at all. . 


But there are other Reaſoners, who muſt ſurely have 
had very different notions ; thoſe I mean, who repre- 
ſent TRUTH not as the 4%, but the fir? of Beings; 
who call it immutable, eternal, omnipreſent ; Attributes, 
that all indicate ſomething more than human. To 
theſe it muſt appear ſomewhat ſtrange, how men 
ſhould imagine, that a crude account of the method 

how they perceive Truth, was to paſs for an account of 
Truth itſelf; as if to deſcribe the road to London, could 
be called a Deſcription of that Metropolis. 


For my own part, when J read the detail about Sen- 
ſation and Reflection, and am taught the proceſs at 
large how my Ideas are all generated, I ſeem to view 


* the 
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and errour, and for that Subordination of Ch. V 
Intelligence, which is their natural conſe- W. 


quence. 


Wr have daily experience in the Works 
of AR r, that a partial Knowlege will ſuf- 
fice for Contemplation, tho' we know not 
enough, to profeſs ourſelves Artiſts, Much 
more is this true, with reſpe&t to Na- 
TURE ; and well for manking i is it found 
"BF d 3 EE es 5 


Ry " * 1 * 
* — ” . — 6 —_. —_. 


the human Soul inthe li PY of a Crucible, where Truths 

are produced by a kind of logical Chemiſtry. They 
may conſiſt (for aught we know) of natural materials, 
but are as much creatures of our own, as a Bolus or 


Elixir. 


If Milton by his URAN1A intended to repreſent 
TRvuTH, he certainly referred her to a much more an- 
tient, as well as a far more noble origin, 


— —Heav'niy bern! 
Before the hills appear d, or fountains Haro d, 
Thou with eternal Wiſdom didi converſe, 
Wiſdom thy Sifler ; and with. her didſt play 
In preſence of th' almighty Father, pleas'd | 
With thy celeſtial Song. — „ 


See Proverbs VIII. 22, Kc. Feremiah. X. 10. 
Marc. Antonin. IX. I. 5 


406 HERMES. 

Ch. V. to be true, elſe never could we attain any 
natural Knowlege at all. For if the con- 
ſtitutive Proportions of a Clock are ſo ſub- 

tle, that few conceive them truly, but the 

Artiſt himſelf; what ſhall we ſay to 7heſe 
ſeminal Proportions, which make the eſ- 

ſence and character of every natural Sub- 

ject? Partial views, the Imperfections of 
Senſe; Inattention, Idleneſs, the turbu- 
lence of Paſſions ; Education, local Senti- 
ments, Opinions, and Belief, conſpire in 

many inſtances to furniſh us with Ideas, 

| ſome 709 general, ſome too partial, and 
(what is worſe than all this) with many 

that are erroneous, and contrary to Truth. 

Theſe it behoves us to correct as far as 


poſſible, by cool ſuſſ youus and candid ex- 
amination. 


| N72e, * lu? ere, Agbs rab r 
70 gero. 


Axp thus by a connection perhaps lit- 
tle expected, (he. Cauſe of LETTERS, and 
that 
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that of VIX Tun appear to co- incide, it Cb. v. 
being the buſineſs of both to examine ur 


Ideas, and to amend them by the Standard 
of Nature and of Truth (6). 


In this important Work, we ſhall be 
led to obſerve, how Nations, like fingle 
Men, have their peculiar Ideas; how theſe 
peculiar Ideas become THE GeNnivs or 
THEIR LANGUAGE, ſince the Symbol muſt 
of courſe correſpond to its Archetype (c) ; 

TED Dda4 how 


(3) How uſeful to Ex HIN⁰ SciENCE, and indeed to 
KNOwLEOCE in general, a GRAMMATICAL DIS 
QUISITION into the Etymology and Meaning of WoRDs 
was eſteemed by the chief and ableſt Philoſophers, may 
be ſeen by conſulting Plato in his Cratylus; Xenoph. 
Mem. IV. 5.6. Arrian. Epict. I. 17. II. 10. Marc. 
Anton. III. 11. V. 8. X. 8. 


(e) HOOTE xA PAK TH 1 2 arleurs 
AOTOE. Stob. Capiuntur Signa haud levia, ſed ob- 
 fervatu digna (quod fortaſſe quiſpiam non putarit) de in- 
geniis et moribus populorum et nationum ex linguis ipſorum. 
Bacon. de Augm. Scient. VI. 1. Vid. etiam Quinctil. 
L. XI. p. 675. Edit. Capperon. Diog. L. I. p. 58. et 
Menag. Com. Tuſe, Diſp. V. 1 2 
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Ch. V. how the %%% Nations, having the moſt 
— 1nd beſt Ideas, will conſequently have the 
beſtandmoſt copious Languages; how others, 


whoſe Languages are motley and com- 


pounded, and who have borrowed from 


different countrys different Arts and Prac- 
tices, diſcover by WorDs, to whom they 


are indebted for THINGs. 


To illuſtrate what has been ſaid, by a 
few examples. We Br1Toxs in our time 
have been remarkable borrowers, as our 
multiform Language may ſufficiently ſhew. 
Our Terms in polite Literature prove, that 
this came from Greece ; our Terms in 


Mr /ic and Painting, that theſe came from 


Tta'; ; our Phraſes in Cookery and War, 
that we learnt theſe from the French; and 
our Phraſes in Navigation, that we were 


taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch. 


 Theie many and very different Sources of 
our L:nguage may be the cauſe, why it is 
ſo deficient in Regularity and Analogy. vet 
we have this advantage to compenſate the 


defect, 
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defect, that what we want in Elegance, we Ch. V. 
gain in Coprouſneſs, in which laſt reſpet—v— 
few Languages will be found ſuperior to 

our own. 4 


Leer us paſs from ourſelves to the Na- 


TIONS oF THE EasT. The (4) Eaſtern 
World, from the earlieſt days, has been at 
all times the Seat of enormous Monarchy. 

On its nativesfair Liberty never ſhed its ge- 
nial influence. If at any time civil Diſcores 
aroſe among them (and ariſe there did in- 
numerable) the conteſt was never about 
the Form of their Government; (for this 
was an object, of which the Combatants 


had no conception; ) it was all from the 


poor motive of, who ſbouldbe their MASTER, 


whether 


(d) ai yap To duAmwregot eat Te Ihn 0s jarv 
BapEzgpor rw EE,; 04 ot wiel 1m Aciav TW Tees 
Thy Evpwnn, VTopivers ThV JeoToTINNY 4 I, Bow 


| dueęalvouric. For the Barbarians by being more flaviſh 
in their Manners than the Greeks, and thoſe of Aſia than 
theſe of Europe, ſubmit to deſpotic Government without 


murmuring or diſcontent. Ariſt. Polit. III. 4. 
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Ch. V. whether a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes, a Ma- 
N  homet or a Muſftopha. 


Suck was their Condition, and what 


was the conſequence ?—Their Ideas be- 
came conſonant to their ſervile State, and 


their Words became conſonant to their 
ſervile Ideas. The great Diſtinction, for 
erer in their ſight, was that of Tyrant and 
Slave; the moſt unnatural one conceiva- 
ble, and the moſt ſuſceptible of pomp, and 
empty exaggeration. Hence they talked 
of Kings as Gods, and of themſelves, as 
the meaneſt and moſt abject Reptiles, 


Nothing was either great or little in mode- 


Tation, but every Sentiment was heightened 
by incredible Hyperbole. Thus tho? they 


ſometimes aſcended into e Great and 


Magn ificent (e), they as frequently dege- 


nerated | 


| (e) The trneſt Sublime of the Eaſt may be found in 


the Scriptures, of which perhaps the principal cauſe is 
the intrinſic Greatneſs of the Subjects there treated; 


the Creation of the Univerſe, the Viſpenſations of di- 
vine Providence, Sc. 
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nerated into the Tumid and Bombaſt. The Ch. V 


Greeks too of Aſia became infected by their 


neighbours, who were often at times not 


and purity of Athens. But of the Greeks we 


forbear to ſpeak now, as we ſhall ſpeak of 
them more fully, when we have firſt conſi- 
dered the Nature or Genius of the Romans. 


AND what ſort of People may we pro- 
nounce the Roa AN s? A Nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, ſome foreign, 


only their neighbours, but their maſters; 
and hence that Luxuriance of the Alatic 
Stile, unknown to the chaſte eloquence 


ſome domeſtic, which for ſeven hun- 


dred years wholly engroſſed their thoughts. 


Hence therefore their LANGUAGE be- 


came, liłe their Ideas, copious in all Terms 
expreſſive of things political, and well 
adapted to the purpoſes both of Hyftory 


and popular Eloquence.—But what was 


their Philoſophy ?—As a Nation, it was 


none, if we may credit their ableſt Writers. 
And hence the Unfitneſs of their Language 


to 


412 
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Ch. V. to this Subject; a defect, which even Ci- 
cero is compelled to confeſs, and more fully 


makes appear, when he writes Philoſo- 
phy himſelf, from the number of terms, 
which he is obliged to invent /. Virgil 

Fo ſeems 


% 


* 


— 


— — — — 


/ See Cie. de Fin. I. C. 1, 2, 3. III. C. 1, 2, 4, 


Kc. but in particular Tuſc. Diſp. I. 3. where he ſays, 


PHILOSOPHIA jacuit uſque ad hanc etatem, nec ullum 
Habuit lumen LITERARUM LATINARUM ; gue il- 


Iuftranda et excitanda nobis eft ; ut fi, &c. See alſo Tuſe. 


Diſp. IV. 3. and Acad. I. 2. where it appears, that till 


| Cickno applied himſelf to the writing of Philsſephy, | 


the Romans had nothing of the kind in their language, 


except ſome mean performances of Amafanius the Epi- 


curean, and others of the ſame ſect. How far the Ro- 


mans were indebted to Cicero for Philoſophy, and with 


what induſtry, as well as eloquence, he cultivated the 
Subject, may be ſeen not only from the titles of thoſe 
W orks that are now loſt, but much more from the 


many noble ones ſtill fortunately preſerved. 


The Epicurean Poet LucRET1vus, who flouriſhed 


nearly at the ſame time, ſcems by his filence to have 


over-looked the Latin writers of his own ſect; deriv- 


ing all his Philoſophy, as well as Cicero, from Greaan 


Sources; and, like him, acknowleging the difficulty of 
writing Phileſophy in Latin, both from the Poverty of the 


Tongue, and from the Novelty of the Subject. 
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ſſeems to have judged the moſt truly of his Ch. V. 

| Countrymen, when admitting their infe —v—= 
? riority in the more elegant Arts, he con- 

* cludes at laſt with his uſual majeſty, 


4 
19 
9 

4 

I 
LY 


Tu 


Nec me animi falle, Guatonvic obſcura reperta * 
| Di fficile inluſtrare LATIN Is verſibus eſſe, 
( Multa novis rebus præſertim quom fit agendum, * 
Propter EGESTATEM LINGUZ® et RERUM vo- 
VITATEM: 
Sed tua me virtus tamen, et ſperata voluptas 
Suavis amicitiæ quemvis perferre laborem 


FE Suadet—— Ex 5 Luer. * 137. 


In the ſame age, Varro, among his numerous 

| works, wrote ſome in the way of Philoſophy; as did the 
3 Patriot BRUTUs, a Treatiſe concerning Virtue, much 
4} applauded by Cicero ; but theſe Works are now loſt, 


; Soon after the Writers above-mentioned came Ho- 

4 * RACE, ſome of whoſe Satires and Epiſtles may be juſtly 
4 ranked among the moſt valuable pieces of Latin Philo- 

ſophy, whether we conſider the purity of their Stile, or 

the great Addreſs, with which they treat the Subject. 


After Horace, tho with as long an interval as from 
the days of Auguſtus to thoſe of Vera, came the Satiriſt 
PRRsIVUs, the friend and diſciple of the Stoic Cornutus; 
to whoſe precepts as he did honour by his virtuous Life, 


ſo 
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Ch. V. Tu REGERE IMPERIO POPULOS, Ro- 


— 15 mane, memento, 
(He tibi erunt artes pacifque imponere 
1 morem, 


Parcere en is, et detellar fu 5 


FROM 


fo his works, tho' ſmall, ſhew an early proficiency in 


it worth while to labour thro? his obſcurities. 
In the ſame degenerate and tyrannic period, lived alſo 


ter, is diſcuſſed with great accuracy by the noble Au- 
thor of the Characteriſtics, to whom we refer. 


Under a milder Dominion, that of Hadrian and the 
Antonines, lived Aulus GELL1vus, or (as ſome call 
him) AGELLI1vUs, an entertaining Writer in the miſ- 
cellaneous way; well {killed in Criticiſm and Antiqui- 

ty; who tho” he can hardly be entitled to the name of 
a Philoſopher, yet deſerves not to paſs unmentioned here, 


in his works. 


—— — -” 


— * * od * 3 
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the Science of Morals. Of him it may be ſaid, that 
he is almoſt the ſingle difficult writer among the Latin 
Claſſics, whoſe meaning has ſufficient merit, to make 


SENECA ; whoſe character, both as a Man and a Wri- 


from the curious 3 of B gy 


With Aulus Gellius we range MacRosivs, not be- 
cauſe a Contemporary, (for he is ſuppoſed to have lived 
under | 
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From conſidering the Romans, let us Ch. V. 


CoMMON=- 


ä 2 E 
= — bees 


—ﬀ 


under Honorius and Theodefius ) but from his near reſem- 
blance, in the character of a Writer. His Works, 


like the other's, are miſcellaneous; filled with Mytho- 
logy and antient Literature, ſome Philoſophy being in- 


termixed. His Commentary upon the Somnium Scipio- 
nis of Cicero may be conſidered as wholly of the Pils. 


 fophical kind. 


In the ſame age with Aulus Gellius, flouriſhed Apu- 
LEIus of Madaura in Africa, a Platonic Writer, whoſe 
Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and affected 
Stile, too conformable to the falſe Rhetoric of the Age 
when he lived. 


Of the ſame Country, but cf a later Age, and a 
harſher Stile, was MaxTIanus CAPELLA, if indeed 
he deſerve not the name rather of a Philolagiſt, than of 


A Phileſopher. 


After Capella, we may rank CHaLciDivs the Pla- 
| tonic, tho' both his Age, and Country, and Religion 
are doubtful. His manner of writing is rather more 


agreeable than that of the two preceding, nor does he 


appear to be their inferior in the knowlege of Philoſo- 


phy, his work being a laudable Commentary upon the 
Timaus of Plate. | | 


The 


paſs to THE GREEks, TAE GrtEcian 


— 


HERMES. 


Ch. V. CoMMONWEALTHs, while they maintained 
t their Liberty, were the moſt heroic Con- 


| federacy, that ever exiſted. They were 


** * 


The laſt Latin Philoſopher was BokrRIUs, who 
was deſcended from ſome of the nobleſt of the Roman 
Families, and was Conſul in the beginning of the ſixth 
Century. He wrote many philoſophical Works, the 
greater part in the Logical way. But his Ethic piece, On 
the Conſolation of Philoſophy, and which is partly proſe, 

and partly verſe, deſerves great encomiums both forthe 
Matter, and for the Stile; in which laſt he approaches 
the Purity of a far better age than his own, and is in 
all reſpects preferable to thoſe crabbed Africans already 
mentioned. By command of Theedoric king of the 
Goths, it was the hard fate of this worthy Man to ſuffer 
death; with whom the Latin Tongue, and the laſt re- 


mains of Roman Dignity, may be ſaid to have ſunk i in 
the weſtern World. | 


There were other Romans, who left Phileſebbical 
Writings ; ſuch as Musox1ius RuFvs, and the two 
Emperors, Marcus ANTONINUs and JULIAN ; but 
as theſe preferred the uſe of the Greet Tongue to their 


own, they carhardly be conſidered among the mimber 
of Latin Writers. 


And ſo much (by way of ſketch) for THE LaArix 
AuTHORs OF PHILOSOPHY ; a ſmall number for ſo 


vaſt an Empire, if we conſider them as all the product 
of near fix ſucceſſive centuries, 


e 


* 2 ; , os 8 Fr. 
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the politeſt, the braveſt, and the wiſeſt of Ch. V. 
men. In the ſhort ſpace of little more 
than a Century, they became ſuch Stateſ- 


men, Warriors, Orators, Hiſtorians, Phy- 
ſicians, Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, and (laſt of all) Philoſophers, 


that one can hardly help conſidering THAT 


GoLDEN PERIOD, as a Providential Event 


in honour of human Nature, to ſhew 
to what perfection the Species might aſ- 
cend 7 C). 


No W 


— — 


(e) If we except Homer, Heſid, and the Lyric 


Poets, we hear of few Grecian Writers before the ex- 


pedition of Xerxes. After that Monarch had been de- 
ſeated, and the dread of the Per/ian power was at an 
end, the EFFULGENCE oF GRECIAN GENIUS (if 
I may uſe the expreſſion) broke forth, and ſhone till 
the time. of Alexander the Macedonian, after whom it 


_ diſappeared, and never roſe again. This is that Golden 
Period ſpoken of above. I do not mean that Greece 


had not many writers of great merit ſubſequent to that 
period, and eſpecially of the philoſophic kind; but the 
Great, the Striking, the Sublime (call it as you pleaſe) 


attained at that time to a height, to which it never 


could aſcend in 1 aſter age. 
Ee The 
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Ch. V. Now TAE Laxovace of THESE | 
w—— GREEKS was truly like themſelves, it was 


con- 


* 


The ſame kind of fortune befel the people of Rome. 
When the Punic wars were ended, and Carthage their 


dreaded Rival was no more, then (as Horace informs 


us) they began to cultivate the politer arts. It was 


ſoon after this, their great Orators, and Hiſtorians, 


and Poets aroſe, and Rome, like Greece, had her Golden 
Period, which laſted to the death of Ofavius Ce- 
far, - | | = 0 


call theſe two Periods, from the two greateſt Ge- 


niuſes that flouriſhed in each, one THE SOCRA TIC 


PERIOD, the other THE CICERONIAN. 


There are ſtill farther analogies ſubſiſting between 


them. Neither Period commenced, as long as ſollici- 


tude for the common welfare engaged men's atten- 
tions, and ſuch wars impended, as threatened their de- 
ſtruction by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 


once theſe fears were over, a general ſecurity ſoon en- 


ſued, and inſtead of attending to the arts of defence 
and felf-preſervation, they began to cultivate thoſe of 
Elegance and Pleaſure. Now, as theſe naturally pro- 


duced a kind of wanton inſolence (not unlike the vi- 
tious temper of high fed animals) ſo by this the bands 


of union were inſenſibly diſſolved. Hence then among 
585 the 
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conformable to their tranſcendent and Ch. V. 
univerſal Genius. Where Matter fo—Y* 
abounded; 


the Greeks that fatal Peloponneſe tan War, which toge- 
ther with other wars, its immediate conſequence, broke 
the confederacy of their Commonwealths ; waſted their 
ſtrength; made them jealous of each other; and thus 
paved a way fot the contemptible kingdom of Macedo# 
to enſlave them all, and aſcend i in a a few years to uni- 
verſal * 


A like luxuriance of proſperity ſowed diſcord among 1 
the Romans ; raiſed thoſe unhappy conteſts between the 
Senate and the Gracchi ; between Sylla and Marius; 
between Pompey and Cæſar; till at length, after the 
laſt ſtruggle for Liberty by thoſe brave Patriots Brutus 
and Caſſius at Philippi, and the ſubſequent defeat of 
Antony at Afium, the Romans became ſubjects to the 
dominion of a FELL0O W-CITIZEN, 


It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that after Alexauder and 
O#avius had eſtabliſhed their Monarchies, there were 
many bright Geniuſes, who were eminent under their 
Government. Ariſtotle maintained a friendſhip and 
epiſtolary correſpondence with Alexander. In the time 
of the ſame Monarch lived Theophrafius, and the Cy- 
nic, Diogenes. Then alſo Demoſthenes and Aſchines 
ſpoke their two celebrated Orations. So likewiſe in the 
time of Ofavius, Virgil wrote his Eneid, and with 

0 Horace 
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Ch. V. abounded, Words followed of courſe, and 
—— thoſe exquiſite in every kind, as the Ideas 


for which they ſtood. And hence it fol- 


lowed, there was not a Subject to be 
found, which could not with propriety be 


expreſſed i in Greek. 


HERE were Words and Numbers for 


- the Humour of an Art eftophanes ; for the 


native 8 


Horace, Varius, and many other fine Writers, partook 


of his protection and royal munificence. But then it 
muſt be remembered, that theſe men were bred andedu- 
cated in the principles of a free Government. It was 
hence they derived that high and manly ſpirit, which 
made them the admiration of after-ages. The Suc- 
ceſſors and Forms of Government left by Alexander and 
Cetavius, ſoon ſtopt the growth of any thing farther in 
the kind. So true is that noble ſaying of Longinus— 
Oeth zu TE ap Ic r Opornpara 70 fy aroPeoves | 
» EAETOEPIA, » EMEATIO %t, 9 Au dh T 
Wg6Pugees rig wess annus Herder, rg wiel Ta 
eur Oirorinins, It is LIBERTY that is formed to 


nurſe the ſentiments of great Gentuſes ; to inſpire them 


with hape; 10 puſh forward the propenſity of conteſt one 


' with anather, and the generous emulation of being the 2 


in rank, De Subl. Set 44. 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Me- . 


nander; for the amorous Strains of a Mim- 
nermus or Sappho ; for the rural Lays of a 
 Theocritus or Bion; and for the ſublime 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 
ſame in Proſe. Here 1ſecrates was enabled 
to diſplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods, and the nice counterpoiſe of 
Diction. Here Demoſthenes found mate- 
rials for that nervous Compoſition, that 
manly force of unaffected Eloquence, 
which ruſhed, like a torrent, too impe- | 
tuous to be withſtood. 


Wuo were more different in exhi- 
| biting their Philoſophy, than Xenophon, 
Plato, and his diſciple, Ariftetle ? Dif- 
ferent, I ſay, in their character of Cam- 
poſition ; for as to their Philoſophy 1t/elf, 
it was in reality the ſame. Ariſtotle, 
ſtrict, methodic, and orderly ; ſubtle in 
Thought; ſparing in Ornament; with 
little addreſs to the Paſſions or Ima- 


Sination; but exhibiting the whole with 
Ee ſuch 


HERME 8, 


Ch. V, ſuch a pregnant brevity, that in every 
= ſentence we ſeem to read a page. 


How exquiſitely is this all performed in 
Greek * Let thoſe, who imagine it max 
be done as well in another Language, 
ſatisfy themſelves either by attempting to 
tranſlate him, or by peruſing his tranfla- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 
Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this ne- 
 thod and ſtrict order appears. The For- 
mat and Didactic is wholly dropt. What- 
ever they may teach, it is without profeſ- 
ſing to be teachers; a train of Dialogue 
and truly polite Addreſs, in which, as 
in a Mirrour, we behold human Life, 
adorned in all its colours of Sentiment. 
and Manners. 


Ap yet though theſe differ in this 
manner from the Stagirite, how differ- 
ent are they likewiſe in character from 
each other Plato, copious, figura- 

-4 = tive, 
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tive, and majeſtic; intermixing at times Ch. V. 
the facetious and ſatiric; enriching his 
Works with Tales and Fables, and the 
myſtic Theology of ancient times. Xe- 

nophon, the Pattern of perfect ſimpli- 

city; every where ſmooth, harmonious, 

and pure ; declining the figurative, the 

marvelous, and the myſtic; aſcending 

but rarely into the Sublime; nor then 
ſo much truſting to the colours of Stile, | 
as to the intrinſic dignity of of the Sentiment 5 
itſelf. N 


Tux Language in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to ſuit 
ſo accurately with the Stile of both, that 

when we read either of the two, we can- 

not help thinking, that it is he alone, who 
has hit its character, and that it could not 

have appeared ſo elegant in * other 
manner. 


Ap thus is THE GREEK Torx du, 
from its Propriety and Univerfalit , made 
$6 4 For 


HER ME S. 


Ch. V. for all that is great, and all that is beauti- 
lil, in every Subhect, and under every Form 


of writing. 


GRairs ingenium, GRA1s dedit ore 
rotundo 


Muſa do gui. 


Ikfx vere to be wiſhed, that thoſe amongſt 
us, who either write or read, with a view 
to employ their liberal leiſure (for as to 

ſuch, as do either from views more ſordid, 

weleave them, like Slaves, to their deſtined 
drudgery) it were to be wiſhed, I ſay, that 


the liberal (if they have a reliſh for letters) 


would inſpect the finiſhed Models of Gre- 
cian Literature; that they would not 
waſte thoſe hours, which they cannot re- 
call, upon the meaner productions of the 
French and Engliſh Preſs; upon that fun- 
gous growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 
where, it is to be feared, they rarely find 

RE any 
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any rational pleaſure, and more rarely Ch. V 
ſtill, any ſolid improvement. . — 


To be competently Niles in antient 
learning, is by no means a work of ſuch 
inſuperable pains. The very progreſs it- 
ſelf is attended with delight, and reſem- 
bles a Journey through ſome pleaſant 
Country, where every mile we advance, 
new charms ariſe. It is certainly as eaſy 
| to be a Scholar, as a Gameſter, or many 
other Characters equally illiberal and low. 


The ſame application, the ſame quantity 


of habit will fit us for one, as completely 
as for the other. And as to thoſe who 
tell us, with an air of ſeeming wiſdom, 
that it is Men, and not Books, we muſt 
| ſtudy to become knowing; this I have 
always remarked from repeated Experi- 
ence, to be the common conſolation and 
language of Dunces. They ſhelter their 
Ignorance under a few bright Examples, 
whoſe tranſcendent abilities, without the 
3 common 
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Ch. V. common helps, have been ſufficient of 

wy— themſelves to great and . Ends. 
But alas! | 


Deripit exemplar vitiis imitabile— 


In truth, each man's Underſtanding, 
| when ripened and mature, is a compoſite 
of natural Capacity, and of ſuper-induced 
Habit. Hence the greateſt Men will be 
neceſſarily thoſe, who poſſeſs the beſt Ca- 
pacities, cultivated with fe beſt Habits, 
Hence alſo moderate Capacities, when 
adorned with valuable Science, will far 
tranſcend others the moſt acute by na- 
ture, when either neglected, or applied 
to low and baſe purpoſes. And thus for 
the honour of CurTuRE and Goo 
LEARNING, Zhey are able to render a 
man, if he will take the pains, intrinfi- 
cally more excellent than his natural Supe- 
ors. 


Ann 
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AND ſo much at preſent as to GENERAL Ch. V. 


Iptas; how we acquire them; vbence 
they are derived; what 1s their Nature; 

and what their connection with Language. 

So much likewiſe as to the Subject of this 
Treatiſe, UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


End of the TIR D Book. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| T HE following Notes are either Tran- 
f lations of former Notes, or Additions 
to them. The additional are chiefly Ex- 

tracts from Greek Manuſcripts, which 
{as the Author has ſaid already concern- 
ing others of the ſame kind) are valu- 
able both for their Rarity, and for their 
intrinſic Merit. „ 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


AG. 95._——To SToP, Sc.] The Quotation 
| from Proclus in the Note may be thus rendered 
 —THAT THING 1S AT REST, which FOR A TIME 
PRIOR AND SUBSEQUENT IS IN THE SAME PLACE, 
both itſelf, and its Parts. 


P. 105. In the Note, for 949yvopevov read Yevourvon, 
and render the paſſage thus— Her by this faculty (namely 
the faculty of Senſe) we neither know the Future, nor 
the Paſt, but the Preſent only. 1 


P. ic. | Nor (40). The paſſage of Philoponus 
here referred to, but by miſtake omitted, has reſpect to 
the notion of beings corporeal and ſenſible, which were 


faid to be nearly approaching to Non-Entitys, The Au- 


thor explains this among other reaſons, by the fol- 
lowing— Us N Tos un 20s er 7 3 Tlewrev Ale, 
ireidn ivracha To waęt hh ifs v jaihnov rabra dt 
un vra. T0 u Yap nOavigas ; E tri gl, re & E 
£54" ovpragalce ot TW xe 7% vox Hi, AN- 
Aov d 1 XWNoEWS AUTWY Wapaxonsinua 51 0 xeòvog. 
How therefore is it that they approach nearly to Non- Enti- 
9? In the firſt place, becauſe HERE (where they exiſt) 
exiſls THE PAST and THE FUTURE, and theſe are 
 Non-ExTitys ; for the one is vaniſhed, and is no 
more, the other is not as yet. Now all natural Subſtances 

paſs away along with TI E, or rather it is upon their 
Motion that Time ts an Attendant. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


P. 119—in the Notehere ſubjoined mention is made 
of the REAL Now, or InsTANT, and its efficacy. 
'To which we may add, that there is not only a neceſſary 
Connection between Exiſtence and the Preſent Inſtant, 


becauſe no other Point of I ime can properly be ſaid 16 


be, but alſo between Exiſtence and Life, becauſe what- 
ever lives, by the ſame reaſon neceſſarily /5s. Hence 


| e ſpeaking of Time preſent, elegantly lays of it 


bc TW 2 Cul, q vagoili vc vor 


Tut ene and Now preſent Tris: 
Trachin, V. 1 18 5. 


P. 227.— The Paſſage 3 in Virgil, of which Servius 
here ſpeaks, is a deſcription of Turnus's killing two 


brothers, Amycus and Diores after which the Toct ys 9 


of him, 


—k 5 DuoruUN 
Suſpendit capita — 


This, literally tranſlated, 18—he hung up on his cha- 


rict the heads of Two perſons, which were cut off, 


whereas the Senſe requires, of THE Two perſons, that 
is to ſay, of Amycus and Diores, Now this by Ambo- 
rum would have been expreſt properly, as Amborum 
means THE Two; by Duorum is expreſt iel, 
as it means only TWo indefinitely. 


P. 259.—The Paſſage 3 in Note 00 from Themi iflins, 


12y be thus rendered Nature in many inflances p- 


pears to make her tranſition by little and little, ſo that in 


eme Beings it may be doubted, Whether they are — 
er V. egetable. 


P. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES, 


P. 294. Note (c) - There are in the number of things 
many, which have a maſt known EXISTENCE, but a moſt 
unknown ESSENCE ; ſuch for example as Motion, Place, 

and more than either of them, Time. The EXISTENCE 
of each of theſe is known and indiſputable, but what their 
ESSENCE is, or Nature, is among the moſt difficult things 
to diſcern. The Soul alſo is in the ſame Claſs: that it is 
ſamething, is moſt evident; but what it is, is a matter 
not ſo eaſy to learn. Alex. Aphrod. p. 142. 


P. 340.,—LAXGUAGE—INCAPABLE OF COMMU- 
NICATING DEMONSTRATION. ] See Three 'Trea- 


tiſes, or Vol. I. p. 220, and the additional note on the 


words, The Source of _ Truths, &c. 


P. 368. in the Note—yet ſo held the Phil pher of 


Malmeſbury, and the Author of the Eſſay, &c.] 


Philoponus, from the Philoſophy of Plato and Pytha- 


goras, ſeems to have far excelled theſe Moderns in his 


account of WisDomM or PHILosoPHY, and its Attri- 
butes, or eſſential Charafters,—Idiov yxp PinoooÞias 


3 Fo 3 \ 3 "OE. ; 
To iv reg WOAALIS EX208 diaPopar dr gat THY XOWWHIAN, 


— — 1 — 2 | 
X) TO i reg WOAADIG EX20s Xowwniav digas Ti d- 


egi 8 yap Guoyrpts To deizer Paris (lege Qarlns) 
„ WieiFepas Xowwias, (was yap wee) GAA & 
(lege av) to JiaPogor Hu i, zol rug 2 imme 
da DO, HAAR Ti xowvey Expo. IT 18 THE PRO- 


PER BUSINESS OF PHILOSOPHY TO SHEW IN. 


MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE DIFFERENCE, 


WHAT IS THEIR Common CHARACTER; and IN 


MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE A COMMON CHA- 
RACTER, HRO WHAT IT IS THEY DIFFER. Je 


Ff is 
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is indeed no difficult matter to ſhew the common Character 


of a Il ood-Pigeon and a Dove, (for this is evident to 


every one) but rather to tell where lies the Difference; nor 


15 tell the Difference between a Dog and a Horſe, but ra- 
ther to ſhew, what they poſſeſs in common. Philop. Com. 
MS. in Nicomach. Arithm. | | 


P. 279—THEY ARE MORE EXQUISITE THAN, 


c.] The Words of Ariſtatle, here referred to, are 


theſe— parou d' is To & bre, & TO Xanov iv Toig 


8 7 » wv Py — 9 8 
rug Our £085, 7 eu T0645 TN TEY n. THE PRIx- 


CIPLES OF DESIGN and BEAUTY are more in the 
Works of NATURE, tran they are in thoſe of ART. 


P. 379.—wE MU5T OF NECESSITY ADMIT A 


MinD, Sc.] The following quotation, taken from 
the third book of a manuſcript Camment of Proclus on 


the Parmenides of Plato, is here given for the ſake of 
thoſe, who have curioſity with regard to the doctrine 
of IDEAS, as held by antient Philoſophers. 


. CD — 7 | , — * SA as I 
Ei OE de! CD jaws EbTE(V THY GTi THIS T idewy o- 
; „ * | $2 « _—_ - 
dec se, Oh „ E£XERVORS npETE, fre CTI TaAUTA WAI 
el e \ 9 5 3 1 8 
67%X 0cxTHX, 88%1% * ro CEANVNvV, M ratio v 


0 * * 3 P 0 5 7 33 q , N 
ks, NM KAT KTI A GTO r,, HOUATO" 


» 5 — BT, \ — 
£54 Yb Ev reg big TH xoauTlovz, vis, 0 Acyos, 


| Bs I \ \ OE \ & \ 5 P 
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ADDirionar NOTES. 


therefore we are to relate conciſely the Cauſe, why THE 
HyPoTHEs1s OF IDEAS pleaſed them (namely Parme- 


nides, Zeno, Socrates, &c.) we muſt begin by obſerving 


that all the various viſible objects around us, the hea- 
venly as well as the ſublunary, are either from CHANCE, 
or according to a CAusE. FROM CHANCE IS IM- 


POSSIBLE ; for then the more excellent things (ſuch as 


Mind, and Reaſon, and Cauſe, and the Effecis of Cauſe) 


will be among thoſe things that come laſt, and ſo the Ex p- 


INGS of things will be more excellent than their BEGIN- 
NINGS. To which tos may be added what Ariſtotle ſays ; 
that ESSENTIAL CAUSES OUGHT TO BE PRIOR TO 


435 


ACCIDENTAL, in as much as EVERY ACCIDENTAL. 


 CavsE IS A DEviaTION FROM THEM ; ſ% that 8 
whatever is the Effect of ſuch eſſential Cauſe [as is indeed 


every work of Art and human Ingenuity] muſt needs 
be prior to that which is the Effect of Chance, even tho 
we were to refer to Chance the moſt divine of viſible cb- 


jects, [the Heavens themſely es). 


The Philoſopher, 3 thus proved a definite Cauſe 


of the World in oppoſition to Chance, proceeds to ſhew 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things 
this Cauſe muſt be Our, After which he goes on, as 
follows. | 
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d duc tudes Darepov, x dd reo Cider if aval- 
ung, Side dg I iow A, weinpaivs* Jide By 29 
To Ila, wia i wv To Hav, av igt g GTO. 
Kal t T#T0, Jr fig £xuT0 dea BAtrov, H tauro 71 
v0, ddt Ta part auto, Aye dea 9 ide ay- 
| Avig Gude rug Koopinss Aoyes, r tion, i av To 
Has, 9 tw i auto to as, ws iv aitiwy Xwpis d 
d ang. Now Ir THis CAUSE BE VOID OF REA- 
| SON, that indeed would be abſurd ; for then again there 
would be ſomething among thoſe things, which come laſl 
in order, more excellent than their Principle or Cauſe. J 
mean by more excellent, ſomething operating according to 
| Reaſon and Knowlege, and yet within that Univerſe, and 
2 Part of that Whole, which i 4 what it is, from à Cauſe 
devoid of Reaſon. 


| Dar if, on the contrary, THE CAUSE OF THE UNI- 
VERSE BE A CAUSE, HAVING REASON and Entf). 
ing itſelf, it of courſe knows itſelf to be the Cauſe of all 
things; elſe being ignorant of this, it would be ignorant 
of its own nature. But if it know, that from ITS VERY 
ESSENCE IT Is THE CAUSE OF THE UNIVERSE, 
and if that, which knows one part of a Relation definite- 
ly, knows alſo of neceſſity the other, it knows for this rea- 
ſon definitely the thing of which it is the Cauſe. Ir 
KNOWS THEREFORE THE UNIVERSE, and all 
things out of which the Univerſe is compoſed, of all which 
alſo it is the Cauſe. But if this be true, it is evident that 
BY LOOKING INTO ITSELF, AND BY KNOWING 
ITSELF, IT KNOWS WHAT COMES AFTER IT- 
SELF, AND Is SUBSEQUENT. If is therefore, through 
certain REasoxs and FoR MS DEVOIͤ of MATTER 

that 
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that it knows thoſe mk 5515 and Forms, out of 
which the Untverſe is compoſed, and that the Univerſe is in 


it, as in a Cauſe, — from and without the Matter. 


P. 380—AGREEABLE TO WHICH IDEAS THESE 


Wokks ARE FASHIONED, Se] It is upon theſe 
Principles that Nicomachus in his Arithmetic, p. 7. 


calls the Supreme Being an Artiſi—iv T1 Ts Trxre 


Oer diavoig, in Dei artificis mente. Where Philo- 


ponus, in his manuſcript Comment, obſerves as follows 


; \ , RES. 
A ον Ono Tov Bron, We Wavluv rg WEwTas d- 


ria g Tus Ad aurwv txovia, He calls Gop an 
ARTIST, as poſſeſſmg within himſelf the firſt Cauſes of 
all things, and their Reaſons or Proportions. Soon after 
ſpeaking of thoſe Sketches, after which Painters work 


and finiſh their Pictures, he ſubjoins 


* T 
WETEp BY 
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I rd Thy BTW 2 0 daeuf ves, N EXEIVA A 
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v vide cmayfa En ATEAY £4010, £XE5v0s Of Of k TW 


Dew N ai rumo 9 TavliAtioi i A. there- 
fore we, looking upon ſuch Sketches as theſe, make ſuch 


and ſuch particular things, fo alſo the Creator, looking at 


 thaſe Sketches of his, hath formed and adorned with beauty 


all things here belew. We muſt remember however, that 
the Sketches here are imperfect; but that the others, thoſe 
REasons or Proportions, which exiſi in Gop, are 
ARCHETYPAL and ALL-PERFECT. 


* 


It is according to this Philoſophy, that Milton repre- 


ſents God, after he had created this viſible World, 
contemplating 


Ff 3 2 
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— ha it ſhow'd 
In pr o ect frem his throne, how good, 1 fair, 
Axs w'. RING HIS GREAT IDEA: 


P. Loſt, VII. 556. 


Proclus proves the Exiſtence of theſe GENERAL 
IpEAs or UNIVERSAL FoRMs by the following Ar- 
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wavlcs dirig meourdexola. Tf therefore THE CavsE 


oF THE UNIVERSE be a Cauſe which operates merely 
by exiſting, and if that which operates merely by exiſting, 
operate from its own proper Eſſence, $UCH CAUSE 18 
PRIMARILY, WHAT ITS EFFECT IS SECONDARI- 
Ly, and thot, which it is primarily, it giveth to its EV 


felt ſecondarily. It is thus that Fire buth giveth Warmth 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


to ſomething elſe, and is itſelf warm ;, that the Soul giveth 
Life, and poſſeſſeth Life ; and this reaſoning you may per- 
ceive to be true in all things whatever, which operate merely 
by exiſting. It follows therefore THAT THE CAUSE 


or THE UNIVERSE, operating after this manner, is 


THAT PRIMARILY, WHICH THE WORLD 1s sE- 
CONDARILY. F therefore the WoRLD be the ple- 
nitude of FoRMS of all Sorts, theſe FokMs MusT 
ALSO BE PRIMARILY IN THE CAUSE OF THE 


WoRLD, for it was the ſame Cauſe, which con/?ituted the 
Sun, and the Moon, and Man, and Horſe, and in gene. 
ral all the Forms exiſting in the Univerſe. Theſe therefore 
exiſt primarily in the Cauſe of the Univerſe ; another dun 
befides the apparent, another Man, and ſo with reſpect to 
every Form elſe. The Forms therefore, PREVIOUS to 
the ſenſible and external Forms, and which according to 
this reaſoning are their ACTIVE and EFFICIENT Cu- 


SES, are to be found PRE-EXISTING IN THAT ONE 
AND COMMON CAusE OF ALL THE UNIVERSE, 
* Com. MS. in Plat. Parmenid. L. 3. 


We have FOE" the above paſſages for the ſame 
reaſon, as the former; for the ſake of thoſe, who may 
have a curioſity to ſee a ſample of this antient Philoſo- 


phy, which (as ſome have held) may be traced up 


from Plato and Socrates to Fa md, * and 


. himſelf. 


If the Phraſe, to operate merely by exiſting, ſhould ap- 


| pear queſtionable, it muſt be explained upon a ſuppoſi · 
tion, that in the Supreme Being no Attributes are ſecen- 
dary, intermittent, or adventitious, but all original, ever 


perfect and eſſential. See p. 162, 359. 
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That we ſhould not therefore think of a blind uncon- | 


ſcious operation, like that of Fire here alluded to, the 


Author had long before prepared us, by uniting Know- 
lege with natural Efficacy, where he forms the Character 


of theſe Divine and Creative Ideas. 


But let us hear him in his own Language.— A 
kirrep db οννẽ T1v id NU ur (ſc. Idewv) &Pogi- 
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Wavrww Twy xaT# Quoiv amoTiAupivuv. But if we 


- ſhould chuſe to define the peculiar character of IDE As by 
things more known to us than themſelves, let us aſſume 


from NATURAL PRINCIPLES THE PowER OF Er- 
FECTING, MERELY BY EXISTING, all the things that 
they effect; and from ARTIFICIAL PRINCIPLES THE 


| PoweR OF COMPREHENDING all that they effect, 


although they did not effef them merely by exiſting ; and 
then uniting theſe two, let us ſay that IDEAs are at once 
the EFFICIENT and INTELLIGENT CAUSES of all 


. things produced according to Nature. From book the ſe- 


cond of the ſame Comment. 


The Schoolman, Thomas Aquinas, a ſubtle and acute 


writer, has the following ſeatence, perfectly cor- 


reſponding with this Philoſophy. Res emnes comparan- 
tur ad Divinum Intellectum, ficut artificiata ad Artem. 
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The Verſes of Orpheus on this ſubject may be found 


in the tract De Mundo, aſcribed to Ariſtotie, p. 23. 


Edit. Sylburg. 
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 IIANTA. As numerous as is THE MULTITUDE 


or INDIVIDUALS by Partition, ſo numerous alſo is that 
PRINCIPLE or UNITY by wmverſal Impartibility. For 


it is not ONE, as a MINIMUM is one, (according to what 
Speucippus ſeemed to ſay,) but it is ONE, as being ALL 
THINGS. Damaſcius wg 'Apxwr, MS, 


P. 408—THE wisEsT NATIONS—THE MOST 
CoPlous LANGUAGES.] It is well obſerved by Au- 
retus Nulli unguam, qui res ignorarent, nomina, 
quibus eas exprimerent, quæſierunt. Var. Lect. VI. 1. 


P. 411. — Bur WHAT was THEIR PRHILOSo- 


PHY ?] The ſame Muretus has the following paſſage 
upon the Roman TASTE For PHILOSOPHY.—— 


Beati autem illi, et opulenti, et omnium gentium viftores 
Roux, in petendis honoribus, et in prenſandis civibus, 
et in exteris nationibus verbo componend:s, re compilandis 


occupati, philoſophandi curam ſervis aut libertis ſuts, et 


Græculis eſurientibus relinquebant, Ipſi quad ab avari- 


tia, 
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tia, quod ab ambitione, quod a voluptatibus religuum erat 
temporis, ejus fi partem aliguam aut ad audiendum Gre- 


cum quempiam philoſophum, aut ad aliguem de philoſophia 
libellum vel legendum vel ſcribendum contuliſſent, jam ſe ad 
eruditionis culmen perveniſſe, jam victam a ſe et profiiga= 


tam jacere Græciam ſomniabant. Var, Lect. VI. 1. 


* I — * ad . nh 


I ND EX. 


A, 

DjecTive, how it differs from other Attribu- 
tives, ſuch as the Verb, and the Participle, 186. 
verbal, 187. pronominal, 189. ſtrictly ſpeaking can 
have no Genders, — F ˙;ĩü en es | = 
ADvERBs, their character and uſe, 192 to 194. Ad- 
verbs of Intention and Remiſſion, 195. of Compa- 
riſon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place, and Mo- 
tion, 204, 205. made out of Prepoſitions, 205. Ad- 
verbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity between theſe 
laſt, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208. Adverbs 
derived from every Part of Speech, 209. found in 
every Predicament, 210. called by the Stoico IIau- 


6 — — — ibid. 
ZE8CHINEsS, — — — 419 
ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, 294, 310, 433. his 

account of Phanſy or Imagination. — 357 
ALEXANDER and THAIS, 71. his influence upon the 

Greek Genius, w_ _ 419, 420 
AMAFANIUS, — — — 412 


AMMONIUS, his account of Speech, and its relations, 
4. of the progreſs of human Knowlege from Com- 
plex to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two principal Pow- 
ers, 17 of the Species of Sentences, ibid. his notion 
of Gop, 55. quoted, 59. his notion of a Verb, 87, 

193. his notion of Time, 100. illuſtrates from Ho- 
mer the Species of Modes or Sentences, 145. quoted, 

154. his notion of conjunctive Particles, and of the 
Unity which they produce, 241. quoted, 278. his 
account of Sound, Voice, Articulation, Cc. 321, 


328. 


IND R K 


328. of the diſtinction between a Symbol and a Re. 
ſemblance, 331. what he thought the human Body 
with reſpect to the Soul, 334. his triple order of 
Ideas or Forms, — — — 382 
Analyſis and , 2, 3. 367. analyſis of Caſes, 
275, 276, 285 


ANAXAGORAS — 5 ons — 269 
ANTHOLOGIA GR. _ — 47, 50 
ANTON INUs, — 183, 310, 405, 497, 416 


APOLLONIUs, the Grammarian, explains the Species 
of Words by the Species of Letters, 27. his elegant 
name ſor the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63. his 
idea of a Pronoun, 65, 67. quoted, 70. explains the 

Diſtinction and Relation between the Article and 
the Pronoun, 73, 74. his two Species of Aeigis or 
Indication, 77. holds a wide difference between the 
Prepoſitive and Subjunctive Articles, 78. explains 

the nature of the Subjunctive Article, 80. corrects 
Homer from the doctaine of Enclitics, 84, 85. his 
notion of that Tenſe called the Preteritum per fec- 
tum, 129. holds the Soul's diſpoſition peculiarly ex- 
plained by Verbs, 141. his notion of the Indicative 
Mode, 151. of the Future, implied in all Impera- 
tives, 155. explains the power of thoſe paſt Tenſes, 
found in the Greek Imperatives, 156. his Idea of the 
Infinitive, 165. his name for it, 166. quoted, 168, 
175. his notion of middle Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, 
181, 195. explains the power and effect of the Greek 
m 217 to 222. holds it eſſential to the Pronoun 


not to coaleſce with it, 225 to 228. ſhews the dif- 


ferent force of the Article when differently placed in 
the ſame Sentence, 231. quoted, 238, 239. his idea 
of the Prepoſition, — — — 261 

| Aru- 


ü N D E KX. 


APULEIUS, ſhort account of him, — 45 
Aquinas, THOMASs, quoted, — 440 
Argument a priori & a poſteriori, 9, 10. which of the 
two more natural to — — — ibid. 
AR1STOPHANES, — — — 420 


ARISTOTLE, his notion of Truth, 3. quoted, 8. his 
notion of the difference between things abſolutely 
prior, and relatively prior, 9, 10. quoted, 15. his 
Definition of a Sentence, 19. of a Word, 20. of 
Subſtance, 29. divides things into Subſtance and Ac- 
cident, 30. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
and why, 32, 33, 34, &c. his notion of Genders, 
42. his account of the metaphorical uſe of Sex, 48. 
quoted, 55, 56, 89. his Definition of a Verb, 96. 


his notion of a Now or Inſtant, 102. of Senſation li- 


mited to it, 104, 105, 431. of Time, 106, 107. of 
Time's dependence on the Soul, 112. quoted, 119, 
193. his notion of Subſtance, 202. calls Euripides | 
6 ToinrnG, 223. himſelf called the Stagirite, why, 
ibid. a diſtinction of his, 224. his definition of a Con- 
junction, 239. a paſſage in his Rhetotic explained, 
240. his account of Rel atives, 286. his notion of the 
divine Nature, 301. whom he thought it was probable 
the Gods ſnould love, 302. his notion of Intellect and 
intelligible Objects, ibid. held Words founded in 
Compact, 314, 315. quoted, 310, 320. his account 
of the Elements or Letters, 324. his high notion of 
Principles, 32 5. quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notion 
of the difference between moveable and immoveable 
Exiſtence, 360. between intellectual or divine Plea- 
ſure, and that which is ſubordinate, ibid. quoted, 
3561. his notion of the divine Life or Exiſtence, com- 
ue with that of Man, 362. of the difference be- 


een 


. 


tween the Greets and the Barbarians, 409. his cha- 


racter as a Writer, compared with Plato and Xeno- 
phon, 421. correſponds with Alexander, 419 


Arithmetic, founded upon what Principles, 352. (See 
Geometry.) its ſubject, what, 367. owes its Being to 
the Mind, how, — — — ibid. 

Art, what, and Artiſt, who, — 111, 382. 

ARTICLES, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 

73. of two kinds, 214. the firſt kind, 214 to 232. 
the ſecond kind, 233 to 236. Engliſh Articles, their 
difference and uſe, 215. Greek Article, 219. Articles 
_ denote pre- acquaintance, 218, 220. thence eminence 
and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what words they aſ- 
ſociate, with what not, 224 to 229. Greek Article 


marks the Subject in Propoſitions, 230. Articles, in- 


ſtances of their effect, 231, 232. Articles pronomi- 
nal, 72, 73, 233. inſtances of their effect, 235, 236. 
347. Subjunctive Article, ſee Pronoun relative or 


ſubjunctive. 
Articulation, ſee Voice. 
AsSCoNnivs, — — — 132 


ATTRIBUTIVES, 30, 31. defined, 87. of the firſt or- 


der, 87 to 191. of the ſecond order, 192 to 211. 


See VERB, PARTICIPLE, ADJECTIVE, ADVERE. 


Aulus GELL1vs, ſhort account of him as a Writer, 


414 


B 


Bacon, his notion of Univerſal Grammar, 2. of an- 


tient Languages and Geniuſes, compared to medern, 
288. of mental Separation or Diviſion, 306. of Sym- 
bols, to conv uy our thoughts, 334. of the Analogy 

be- 
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between the Geniuſes of Nations and their Lan- 
guages, — 7 0 . 407 
Being, or Exiſtence, "mutwble, immutable, go, 371. 


temporary, ſuperior to Time, 91, 92. Jn Truth, 
Gop. | 


BELISARIUs, — — — 150 
BIEMNMI DES, NICEPHORUS, his notion of Time pre- 
ſent, 119. his Etymology of Exignun, 368. his 
triple order of Forms or Ideas, — 386 
Body, Inſtrument of the Mind, 305. chief Object of 
modern Philoſophy, 308. confounded with Matter, 
309. human, the Mind's veil, 333. Body, that, or 
Mind, which has e in different Syſtems, 


392. 393 
BokRHAAVE, — — — 321 


Bo rHIUs, how many Parts of Speech he admitted as 

neceſſary to Logic, 33. his idea of God's Exiſtence, 
92. illuſtrates from Virgil the Species of Modes or 
Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held Language found- 
ed in Compact, 315. refers to the Deity's unaltera- 
ble Nature, 361. his notion of original, intelligible 
Ideas, 397. of the difference between Time (how- 
ever immenſe) and Eternity, 389. ſhort account of 


his Writings, and character, — 416 
Both, differs from Two, how, — 227 
 BrvuTvus, „%%% — 413, 419 
| bo 

 Cxsax, C. JuL1vs, his Laconic Epiſtle, 178 
Czsar, OcTavivs, influence of his Government 
upon the Roman Genius, — 410, 420 
CALLIMAcHUs, — — — 2 


INDEX; 


CasEs; ſcarce any ſuch thing in modern Languages, 
273- name of, whence, 277. Nominative, 279 to 
282 Accuſative, 282, 283. Genitive and Dative, 
284 to 287. Vocative, why omitted, 276. Abla- 
tive, peculiar to the Romans, and how they employed 
1 — — —— "2% 7 
Cauſes, Conjunctions connect the four Species of, with 
their effects, 248. final Cauſe, firſt in Speculation, 


but laſt in Event, ibid. has its peculiar Mode, 142. 


peculiar Conjunction, 248. peculiar Caſe, 287 


CHaLcipivs, 301. ſhort account of him, 413 


Chance, ſubſequent to Mind or Reaſon, 434, 435 
_ CHaARi161Us, SosIPAT ER, — 205, 210 
CiczRo, 132, 170, 269, 272, 311, 313, 407. com- 
pelled to allow the unfitneſs of the Latin Tongue 
for Philoſophy, 411. one of the firſt that introduced 
it into the Latin Language, 412. Ciceronian and So- 


cratic Periods, — — — 418 
City, Feminine, why, — — 438 
CLARE, Dr. SAM. — — 128 


ComPARISON, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 


admit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 
Attributives, ibid. why with all Subſtantives, 201 
_ ConJjuncTIoN, 32. its Definition, 238. its two 
kinds, 240, 241. Conjunctions Copulative, 242. 
 Continuative, ibid. Suppoſitive, Poſitive, 244. Cau- 
ſal, Collective, 245, 246. Disjunctive Simple, 252. 

Adverſative, ibid. Adverſative abſolute, 254. of 
Compariſon, 255. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 256. 


Subdisjunctive, 258. Some Conjunctions have an f 


obſcure Signification, when taken alone, 259 
ConNECTIVE, 30, 31. its two kinds, 237. its firſt 

kind, ibid. to 260. its ſecond, 261 to 274. See 

COnNJEnerION, PREPOSLTION, | | 


| Con- 
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Converſation, what, 
_ Converſion, of Attributives into Subſtantives, 38. of 


| DroGENEs, the Cynic, 
Drockxxs LAERTIUS, 34, 145,1 $43 317» 322, 324, 


ü N D E X. 
ConsENTIUS, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 43. 
of middle Verbs, 177. of the poſitive Degree, 198 


Cionſonant, what, and why ſo called, — 322 
Contraries, paſs into each other, 132. deſtructive of 


each other, —— — ʒF— 1 
398 


Subſtantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 
| butives into one another, 187. of Interrogatives into 


| Relatives, and vice verſa, 206, 207. of Connectives 
into Attributes,  —> —— 205, 272 


Corn. NePos, | a | — | 212 


 Damasc1vs, his notion of Deity, — 441 
Death, Maſculine, why, 51. Brother to ſleep, 52 
Declenſion, the name, whence, 
 DeriniTIvE, 30, 31, 214. See ARTICLES. 
Definitions, what, — — 367 
| Ariz, — —— aa, 64, 76 


DzMoSTHENES, 49, 419, 421 
Derivatives, more rationally formed than Primitives, 

why, FF 
Deſign, neceſſarily implies Mind, 3795 434 


. 


407 
Dronys1vs of Halicarnaſſus, — 7 35 


Diverſiiy, its importance to Nature, 250. heightens by 


degrees, and how, 


ibid. to 252 


G | E 


IN U X. 
E. 


Earth, Pabel, why, 3 N 
EccLESIASTICUS, — = 56 
Element, defined, 324. primary Articulations or Let- 


ters ſo called, why, ibid. their extenſive application, 


325. See Letters, 
Empiric, Who, — — 352 
Enditics, among the Pronouns, their character, 84, 8 5 


ExoTIsH Tongue, its rule as to Genders, 43. a pecu- 


liar privilege of, 58. expreſſes the power of contra- 


diſtinctive and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its poverty as 


to the expreſſion of Modes and T enſes, 148. its an- 
alogy in the formation of Participles, 185, 186. 
neglected by illiterate Writers, ibid. force and power 


of its Articles, 215 to 233. ſhews the Predicate of 


the Propoſition by poſition, as alſo the Accuſative 
Caſe of the Sentence, 26, 274, 276. its ene 
as a Language, — — 408 
Eric rETus, . — 310, 407 
Eris v its Etymology,  —— — 368 
Ether, Maſculine, why, —— — 46 
EUCLID, a difference between him and Virgil, 69. his 


Theorems founded upon what, 340 
EURIPIDES, — 52, 310, 331 
Exiſtence, differs from Eſence how, 294, 433 
Experience, founded on what, — 7 


Experiment, its utility, 352. conducive to Art, how, 


ibid. beholden to Science, tho' Science not to that, 


33 


F. 


Form and Matter, 2, 7, elementary Principles, 307. 
myſteriouſly blended in their co-exiſtence, 76:4. and 
312. 
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IN DE X. 


312. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. trans- 
ferred from lower things to the higheſt, 311. pre- 
exiſtent, where, 312. deſcribed by Cicero, 311, 313, 
in Speech, what, 315, 326, 327, &c. Form of 
Forms, 312. triple order of Forms in Art, 374. in 
Nature, 377. intelligible or ſpecific Forms, their 
peculiar charatter, 364. 365 372, 380, 396, 436, 


438 
Fortune, Feminine, why — ee 57 
FULLER, n 8 183 


G. 


Gaza, THEoDORE, his Definition of a Word, 21. 
explains the Perſons in Pronouns, 67. hardly admits 
the Subjunctive for an Article, 78. his account of 
the Tenſes, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 151. = 
calls the Infinitive the Verb's Noun, 165. quoted, 
181. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 

| Adverbs by claſſes according to the Order of the 
Predicaments, 210. explains the power of the Arti- 
cle, 218. quoted, 225. explains the different pow- 
ers of conjunctive Particles, 245. of disjunctive, 
249. his ſingular explanation of a Verſe in Homer, 
253- quoted, 262, 271 
GEMisTUs, Georgius, otherwiſe Pletho, his doctrine 
of Ideas or intelligible Forms, — 395 


Genders, their origin, 41. their natural number, 42. 


(See Sex.) why wanting to the firſt and ſecond Pro- 
noun, — 69 
Genus and Species, why they . not — ad- 
mit of Number, 3 _ 
Geometry, founded on what Principles, 352. . and 
Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ibid. (See 
8 „ 


N D n K. 


Science. ) its Subject, what, 357. beholden for it to 
the Mind, how, — | ibid. 


| Gop, expreſſed by Neuters ſuch as 70 get, Numen, 


Sc. why, 54, 55. as Maſculine, why, ibid. immu- 
table, and ſuperior to Time and its Diſtinctions, 92. 
_ allwiſe, and always wiſe, 301. immediate objects of 


his Wiſdom, what, ibid. whom among men he may | 


be ſuppoſed to love, 302. Form of Forms, ſovereign 
Artiſt, 312, 313, 437- above all Intenſions and Re- 
miſſions, 162, 359, 439. his Exiſtence different 


from that of Man, how, 360, 362. his divine At- 


tributes, 361. his Exiſtence neceſſarily infers that 


of Ideas or exemplary Forms, 379, 380, 436. ex- 


quiſite Perfection of theſe divine Ideas or Forms, 


2380, 437. his ſtupendous view of all at once, 389, 


390, 442. region of Truth, 162, 391, 403, 405. 
in Him Knowlege and Power unite, — 440 
Good, above all utility, and totally diſtin from it, 


207. ſought by all men, 296, 298. conſidered by 


all as valuable for itſelf, ibid. I, its cha- 
racter, 299. See Science, Gop. | 
GorGias, — 52 
Grammar, philoſophical or univerſal, 2. how eſſen- 
tial to other Arts, 6. how diſtinguiſhed from other 
Grammars, | II 


—— — 


Grammarians, error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 177. 


in degrees of Compariſon, 198. in the Syntax of 
Conjunctions, 238 
CREEEs, their character, as a Nation, 415, c. 

Alſatic Greets, different ſrom the other Greeks, and 
why, 410. Grecian Genius, its maturity and decay, 


417, Cc. 


GREEK 


La Too Wat: ns ah en As CO OT TENEE 
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GREEK Tongue, how perfect in the expreſſion of Modes 
and Tenſes, 147. force of its imperatives in the paſt 


tenſes, 156. wrong in ranging InterjeCtions with 


n 229. its character, as a E 418, 


423 
1 his Syſtem of the Tenſes, — 128 
H. 
8 Saying of, 8. his Sytem of things, 
What, — — — 33060, 370 


Hermes, his Figure, Auributes, and Character, 324, 


325, 326. Authors, who have writ of him, 326 


Hxsiop, called 0 woimrns, the Poet, by Plato, 223 

HoaDLY's Accidence, — — 128 

HomER, 50, 52, 82, 84, 145, 149, 221, 223, 235, 
253» 273, 285, 308, 417, 421 


Horace, 57, 80, 125, 142, 163, 169, 178, 199, 


207, 232, 200, 413, 424, 425 


I. 


Tdeas, of what, Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. if 


only particular were to exiſt, the conſequence what, 


337 to 339- general, their importance, 341, 342. 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350. of what fa- 


culty the Objects, 360. their character, 362 to 366, 


390, the only objects of Science and real Know- 


lege, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 to 374. de- 


rived whence, 374, &c. their triple Order in Art, 
376. the ſame in Nature, 381. effential to Mind, 


why, 379, 380. the firſt and higheſt Ideas, cha- 


racter of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 


Rated, 400. their real ſource, 434» 438 
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INDE . 


JeREMIAn, — — 405 


Imagination, what, 354. differs from Senſe, how, 355. 
from Memory and RecolleQtion, how, ibid. 


Individuals, why ſo called, 39, 40. quit their cha- 


racter how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how | 
expreſſed by a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 


234, 346. become objects of rn, ths how, 369 
INSTANT, See Now. 


Intellect, See Mind. 


INTERJECTIONS, their application and effect, 289. 


no diſtinct Part of Speech with the Greets, though 
with the Latins, 289. their character and deſcrip- 
tion, 2090 
Interrogation, its ſpecies explained and illuſtrated, 151 


to 154. Interrogatives reſuſe the Article, why, 228 


JoAN NES GRAMMAr. See PHILOPONUS. 


IsocRATEs, — — — 4:1 
= 
KUusSTER, — 
| Knowlege, if any more excellent than Senfauion: the 
conlequence, = — — 371, 372 
L. 


| LANGUAGE, how conſtituted, 327. defined, 329. 
founded in compact, 314, 327. (See Speech.) ſym- 


bolic, not imitative, why, 332 to 355. impoſſible 


for it to expreſs the real Eſſences of things, 335. its 


double capacity why neceffary, 348. its Matter, 


what, 349. its Form, what, ibid. its Preciſion and 
Permanence derived whence, 34 5. particular Lan- 


guages, 
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Literature, its cauſe 1 that of Vi rtue, connected, 


I N DE A; 
guages, their Identity, whence, 374. their Diver- 
ſity, whence, ibid. See Engliſb, Greek, Latin, Ori- 
ental. 

LArix Tongue, deficient in Aoriſts, and how it ſup⸗ | 
plies the defect, 125. its peculiar uſe of the Preeteri- 
tum Perfeftum, 131. has recourſe to Auxiliars, for 

ſome Modes and Tenſes, 148. to a Periphraſis for 
ſome Participles, 185. in what ſenſe it has Articles, 
233. the Ablative, a Caſe peculiar to it, 276. right 

in ſeparating Interjections from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 290. its charaQter, as a Language, 
411. not made for Philoſophy, ibid. 412. ſunk 
with Boethius, | 416 


Letters, what Socrates thought of their i inventor, 325, 


divine honours paid him by the Egyptians, ibid. See 
Element. 


Liberty, its EE upon Mens Genius, 420 
Life, connected with Being, — 300, 301, 432 


Linnzus, — — 44 


how, 407. antient, recommended to the Study of 
the liberal, 424. its peculiar effect with regard to a 


man's charatter, —— — 425,426 
Logic, what, 


Wow 3» 4 
LoxGinus, noble remark of, — 420 
Lucian, — — — 41 
LuciLivs, — — — ibid. 
; * 


Mackon1vs, ſhort account of him, 414. "quoted 


127, 157, 168 
624 | Aan, 


INDE X. 


Man, rational and ſocial, 1, 2. [his peculiar ornament, 
what, 2. firſt or prior to Man, what, 9, 269. his 
Exiſtence, the manner of, what, 359. how moſt 

likely to advance in happineſs, 362. has within him 
ſomething divine, 302. his Ideas, whence derived, 
393 to 401. Medium, thro? which he derives them, 
what, 359, 393- his errors, whence, 406. to be 
cCcorrected, how, — — ibid. 
Manuſcripts quoted, of OL vuriopokus, 371, 394, 
395. of Philoorus, 431, 433, 437. of PROo- 
CLUS, 434, 435, 438, 440. of DaMascivs, 441 

MaRCIanus CAPELLA, ſhort account of him, 415 

Maſter Ariift, what forms his character, — 111 

Matter joined with Form, 2, 7. its original meaning, 
con founded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its extenſive 
character according to antient Philoſophy, 308. de- 
_ ſcribed by Cicero, 313. of Language, what, 21S. 
deſcribed at large, 316, Ac. 

Maximus TyR1vs, his notion of the Supreme In- 

tellect, — 162 

M.mory and Recolleftion, what, 3 5 5. diſtinguiſhed 
from Imagination or Phanſy, how, — ibid, 

Metaphor, its uſe, — — 269 

Metaphyſiciaus modern, their Syſtems, what, 392 

MiLToN, 13, 14, 44, 45, 47, 40, 51, 53, 56, 59, 

60, 112, 124, 147, 207, 267, 268, 404, 437 

Mixp (nct Senſe) recognizes time, 107 to 112. uni- 
verſal, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Senſe 
does) from the objects of its perception, 301. acts 

in part through the body, in part without it, 305. 
its high power oſ ſeparation. 306, 366. penetrates 
into all things, 307. Node Taos, what, 310. 
Mind differs from Senſe, how, 364, 365. che ſource 


3 1 


rt DEX. 
of Union by viewing One in Many, 362 to 368. 


of Diſtinction by viewing Many in One, 366. with⸗ 
out Ideas, reſembles what, 380. region of Truth 


and Science. 371, 372. that or Body, which has 
precedence, 302, Sc. Mind human how ſponta- 
neous and eaſy in its Energies, 361, 362. all Minds 
ſimilar and congenial, why, — 395 
Mops or Moops, whence derived and to what end 
_ deſtined, 140 Declarative or Indicative, 141. Po- 
tential, 142. Subjunctive, 143 Interrogative, ibid. 
Inquiſitive, ibid. Imperative, 144. Precative or Op- 
tative, ibid. the ſeveral Species illuſtrated from He- 


Mer, Virgil, and Milton, 145 to 147. Infinitive 


Mode, its peculiar character, 162, 163. how digni- 


fied by the Stores, 164. other Modes refoivable into 


it, 1606. its application and coaleſcence, 107. Mode 

of Science, of Conjecture, of Proficiency, of Le- 
giſlature, 168 to 170. Modes compared and diſtin- 
guiſhed, 149 to 160. Greet Imperatives of the Paſt 
explained, and illuſtrated, — 156, 157 
Moon, Feminine, why, — PEO 45 
Motion, and even its Privation neceſſarily imply Time, 


| | „ 
Munkrus, quoted, 441, 442. his notion of the Ro- 
mans, — — ibid. 
Mousoxius Rurys, — . 


N. 


Names, proper, what the conſequence if no other 


words, 337 to 339. their uſe, 345. hardly parts 
of Language, 
NaTHAN and Dayiv, — — 132 


= 


_ — 


Mae toe 


TN D . 


Nature, firſt to Nature, firſt to Man, how they differ, 
9, 10. frugality of, 320. Natures ſubordinate fob- 


ſervient to the higher, 
NIckPHORVUs, See BLEMMIDES. | | 
 Nicomacnvs, —ͤ— — 437 
Nou, or Subſtantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns ſuſceptible of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech ſuſceptible of Gender, 41, 171. 
A Now or InNsTANT, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, 101, 102. analogous to a Point in a geo- 
metrical Line, ibid. its uſe with reſpect to Time, 
104. its minute and tranſient preſence illuſtrated, 
117. by this Preſence Time made preſent, 116, 
117, 118. See Time, Place, Space. 
| Number, to what words it 3 and why, 39, 


40 


359 


O. 


Objectors, ludicrous, 293. grave, — 204 
Ocean, Maſculine, why, — 49 
OLYMProDoRUs, quoted from a Manuſcript, — 
his notion of Knowlege, and its degrees, 371, 372. 

ol general Ideas, the objects of Science, 394, 395 
Ork, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192, 241, 
262 to 265. by the help of external connectives, 
e 

Oriental Languages, number * their Parts of Speech, 
35. their character and Genius, 5 
ORPHEUS, s,, . — 441 
Ovp, — — 132, 141, 206 


| 


1N DRE 


b. 


PARTICIPLE, how different from the Verb, 94, 184. 
its eſſence or character, 184. how different from 
the Adjective, 186. See Attributive, LaTin and 
ENGLISH T ongues. Es 

Particulars, how though infinite, expreſſed by Words 
which are finite, 346. conſequence of attaching 
ourſelves wholly to them, 351 

PAUSANIAS, „ 

Perception and Volition, the Soul's leading Powers, 1 bs - 
17. Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what firſt, 
9, 10, 353, 359. ſenſitive and intelleCtive differ, 
how, 364, 365. if not Ke e to its objects, 

Ty erroncous, 71 
Period. See Sentence. _ 

PrRkirArEric Philzſephy, in the latter ages com- 

monly united with the Platonic, 160. what ſpecies 

of Sentences it admitted, 144. its notion of Caſes, 
277. held words founded in Compact, 314 

PERIZZONIUs, his rational account of the Perſons in 
Nouns and Pronouns, 

PeRs1Us, 76, 163, 372. ſhort account of his th 
ter, — 

Perſons, firſt, ſecond, third, their Origin and Uſe 

65 to 67 


— — 


Phanſy, See Imagination. | 

PRILOPON Us, his notion of Time, 437. of the bu- 

fineſs of Wiſdom or TROY: 43 3. of God, the 

Sovereign Artiſt, — 437 

 Philsſophy, what would baniſh it out of the World, 

293, 294- its proper buſineſs, what, 4.33. antient | 
I differs 


I d 


differs from modern, how, 308. modern, its chief 
object, what, ibid. 
Phil:fophers, ancient, who not qualified to write or 
talk about them, 1755 3 words for new 
Ideas, how, 269 
Philoſopbers, modern, their notion of Ideas, 350. 
their employment, 351. their Criterion of Truth, 
ibid. deduce all from Body, 392. ſupply the place 
of occult Qualities, how. — 393 
Place, mediate and immediate, 118. applied to illu- 
ſtrate the preſent Time, and the preſent Inſtant, 
ibid. its varions relations denoted, how, 266, 271. 
its Latitude and Univerſality, — 22866 
PL Aro, 21. bow many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
32. his account of Genius and Species, 39. quoted, 
92. bis Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. 
© new-coined Word of, 269. quoted, 325. in what 
he placed real happineſs, 362. his two different, and 
- oppoſite Etymologies of 'Erignum, 369, 370. his 
Idea of Time, 389. quoted, 407. his character, as a 
Writer, compared with Zenophon and Ar ftotle, 422 
Pprkrno, See GEMISTUS. "2 
Prix, his account how the antient artiſts inſcribed 
their names upon their Works, — 136 
PLUTARCH, . 


F 
Poetry, What, — 5, 6 
PoRPHYRY, — 8 39 
Poſitian, its force in Syntax, 26, 274, 276, 230 


PREPOSITIONS, 32. defined, 261. their ule, 265, 
their original Signification, 266. their ſubſequent 
and figurative, 268. their different application, 270, 

271. force in Compoſition, 271, 272. change into 
Adverbs, — 27 205 
Prin- 


> ways — * * 


IN n 


Principles, to be eſtimated from their conſequences, 7, 
232, 236, 325. of Union and Diverſity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to the Univerſe, 
250. (See Ox R, Union, Diverſity) elementary Prin- 
ciples myſteriouſly blended, 307. their invention 
difficult, why, 325. thoſe of Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry how ſimple, —  : 362 
PRISscIAN, defines a Word, 20. explains from Philo- 
ſopy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. ex- 
plains how Indication and Relation differ, 63. the 
nature of the Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Perſons, 
67. his reaſon why the two firſt Pronouns have no 
Genders, 70. why but one Pronoun of each ſort» 
71. ranges Articles with Pronouns according to the 
Stoics, 74. a pertinent obſervation of his, 88. ex- 
_ plains the double Power of the Latin Preteritum, 
225, 131. his doctrine concerning the Tenſes, 130. 
_ defines Moods or Modes, 141. his notion of the 
Imperative, 155. of the Infinitive, 165, 166. of 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, 168. 
of Imperſonals, 175. of Verbs Neuter, 177. of the 
Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195. of Compara- 
tives, 202. quoted, 210. his reaſon why certain 
Pronouns coaleſce not with the Article, 225, 226. 
explains the different powers of Connectives which 
conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of Connectives which diſ- 
Join, 250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- 
tion, 291. of Sound or Voice, 316 
PRoclł us, his Opinion about Reſt, 95, 431. quoted, 
310. explains the Source of the Doctrine of Ideas, 
434, 435, 430, 438 
PRONOUNS, why ſo called, 65. their Species, or Per- 
ſons, 65, 66. Why che art and ſecond have no Sex, 
69, 
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69, 70. reſemble Articles, but how diſtinguiſhed, 
73. their coaleſcence, 74, 75. their importance in 
Language, 77. relative or ſubjunctive Pronoun, its 
nature and uſe, 78 to 83. thoſe of the firſt and ſe- 
cond perſon when expreſſed, when not, 83. E- 
NIN and oho ro, how diſtinguiſhed, 84. 


Primitives, refuſe the Article, why, .:- 226 
PROTAGORAS, his notion of Genders, 42. a Sophiſm 
of his, —— 144 
Proverbs of Solomon, — — 405 
PUBLIUS Rus, — — 124 


Q. 


QUINTILIAN, | | — 1804. 233. 407 
Qualities occult, what in modern — ſupplies 


their FOR: | — 393 8 


Relatives, mutually infer each other, 251, 286. their 
uſual Cafe, the Genitive, — ibid: 
| Rhetoric, what, — 5, 6 
Romans, their character as a Nation, 411. Roman 

Genius, its maturity and decay, — 418, Ce. 


| 5 


SALLUSTIUS PHILOSOPH, —— — 40 

SANCTIUS, his elegant account of the different ”_ 
reſpeCting Speech, 5. quoted, 36, 163, 171. 

jects Imperſonals, 175. quoted, 202. his 4 5 of 

the Conjunction, after Scaliger, 238. of the Inter- 

jection, — — — 291 

| DCA» 


IN D E X. 


Sc ALI ER, his Etymology of Quis, 82. his notion of 
Tenſes from Grocinus, 128. his elegant obſervation 
upon the order of the Tenſes, 138. upon the pre- 


eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. his account 


how the Latins ſupply the place of Articles, 233. 
his notion of the Conjunction, 238. his ſubtle ex- 
plication of its various powers, 242 to 247, 258. 


his reaſon from Philoſophy why Subſtantives do not 


coaleſce, 264. his origin of —— 266. his 
| Etymology of Scientia, 370 


Science, 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tenſe the a 
Preſent, why, 159. its Conjunction the Collective, 
why, 246. defended, 295. valuable for its conſe- 


| quences, ibid. for itſelf, 296 to 303. (See Gop) 


pure and ſpeculative depends on Principles the moſt 


ſimple, 352. not beholden to Experiment, though 
Experiment to it, 353. whole of it ſeen in Com- 


Poſition and Diviſion, 367. its es 369. 


reſidence of itſelf andi it's . R 372. See 
Mind. 


Scriptures, their Sublimicy, whence, — 0 


SERNECA, — — 47 12% 414 
Senſation, of the Preſent only, 105, 107, 139. none 


of Time, 105. each confined to its own Objects, 


333, 369. its Objects infinite, 338, 353. Man's 


firſt Perception, ibid. conſequence of attaching our- 


ſelves wholly to its objects, 351. how prior to In- 
tellection, 379. how ſubſequent, — 391 
Sentence, definition of, 19, 20. its various Species in- 
veſtigated, 14, 15. illuſtrated from Milton, 147, Ec. 
connection between Sentences and Modes, 144 


Beparation, corporeal inferior to mental, why, 306 
— 132, 227,432 


SER ius, 
Sex, 


K og. — 9 
— — 


— 
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Ser, (See Gender.) transferred in Language to Beingsz 
that in Nature want it, and why, 445 45. Sub- 


ſtances alone ſuſceptible of it, rt 
 SHAKESPEARs — 12, 13, 23, 41, 47, 51, 53 
Ship. Feminine, why, — — 48 
| SIMPLICIUs, his triple Order of Ideas or Forms, 
38, 382 
SoPHOCL ES, — — 14122 
Soul, its leading Powers, — 15, Cc. 


Sound, ſpecies of, 314, 317. the T >n, or Matter of 
Language, 315. defined, 316. See Voice. 
Space, how like, how unlike to TIO: 100. See 
ee. | 
Speech, peculiar Ornament of Man, 1, 2. how re- 
ſolved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Parts, and 
_ why theſe, and not others, 28 to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 to 315. its Matter taken 
| ſeparately, 316 to 326. its Form taken ſeparately, 
327 to 359. neceſſity of Speech, whence, 332, 333. 
founded in Compact, — 314, 327 
SPENCER, — — 
| Spirits animal, ſubtle Ether, nervous Ducts, Vibra- 
tions, Sc. their uſe in modern Philoſophy. See 
Qualities occult. 
SToics, how many Parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac- 
count of the Tenfes, 130. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the 
infinitive only, into which they ſuppoſed all other 
Modes reſolvable, 164 to 166. their logical view of 
Verbs, and their Diſtinctions ſubſequent, 179 to 
181. their notion of the Participle, 194. of the Ad- 


verb, 195. called the Adverb wardwilns, and why, 
| 210. 


134, 164 


I ND R . 


210. called the Prepoſition cd woobermsc, 
261. invented new Words, and gave new Signiſica- 


tions to old ones, 269. their notion of Caſes, 278. 
of the Tu or Matter of Virtue, 309, 310. of 
Sound, 316. of the Species of Sound, 322. their 


Definition of an Element, 324 
* and Predicate, how diſtinguiſhed i in Greek, 230. 
bo in * „ ibid. analogous to what in nature, 


279 


8 Subflnc and Ae 29. the great Objects of natu- 
ral Union, 264. Subſtance ſuſceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. co- incides, not with Subſtance, 
264. incapable of Intenfion, and therefore of Com- 

._ pariſon, — — 201, 202 

SUBSTANTIVE, JO, 31. deſcribed, 37. primary, ibid. 
do 62. ſecondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun, Pro- 

NOUN.) Subſtantive and Aitributive, analogous in 


Nature to what. W 
EvuCapa, Ilaparuubapa, &c. — 180 
Sun, Maſculine, why, — — 45 


Sylva, A peculiar Signification of, __ 308, 309 
Symbol, what, 330- differs from Imitation, how, 141d. 
preferred to it in conſtituting Language, why, 332 


7. 


Tenſes, their natural Number, and why, 119, 120. 
Aoriſts, 123. Tenſes either paſſing or completive, 
what authorities for theſe Diſtinctions, 128 to 1 30. 

Præteritum per fectum of the Latins, peculiar uſes of, 

131 to 134. Imperfedum, peculiar uſes of, 135 to 
137. order of Tenſes in common Gnimmars not 
fortuitous — — 138 


"Nh TeRESCE, 
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TERENCE, — — 205, 206, 272 
THE and A. See ARTICLE. 
THEMISTIUS, 9. his notion how the Mind gains the 
idea of Time, 108. of the dependance of 'Time on 
the Soul's exiſtence, 112. of the latent tranſition of 


Nature from one Genus to another, 259, 432 
THEoODECTEsS, _ — 35 
THEOPHRASTUS, his notion of Speech under its va- 

nous Relations, 4. mentioned, — 419 
THEUTH, inventor of Letters, 324. See HERMEs. 
T1BULLUS, — — 76, 132 133 


Time, Maſculine, why, 50. why implied in erery 
Verb, 95, 96. gave riſe to Tenſes, ibid. its moſt 
obvious diviſion, 97. how like, how unlike to Space, 
100 to 103. ſtrictly ſpeaking no Time preſent, 105. 
in what ſenſe it may be called preſent, 116, 117, 
432. all Time diviſible and extended, 118, 100, 
101. no object of Senſation, why, 105. how faint 
and {ſadowy in exiſtence, 106, 431. how, and by 
what power we gain its idea, 107, Idea of the paſt, 
prior to that of the future, 109. that of the future, 
how acquired, 10G, 110. how connected with Art 
and Prudence, 111- of what faculty, Time the pro- 
per Object, 112. how intimately connected with 
the Soul, ibid. order and value of its ſeveral Species, 
133. what things exiſt in it, what not, 160 to 162. 
its natural effect on things exiſting in it, 161, 50. 
deſcribed by Plato, as the moving Picture of perma- 
nent at 389. this account explained by Boe- 
thius, ibid. See Now or INSTANT. 


Truth, neceſſary, immutable, ſuperior to all diſtinctions 


of preſent, paſt, and future, 90, 91, 92, 159, 160, 
404, 405. r Being, Gop) its place or region, 
162, 


NCD E3 


162, 372. ſeen in Compoſition and Diviſion, 3, 
367. even negative, in ſome degree ſynthetical, 3. 
250, 364. every Truth One, and ſo recognized, 
how, 364, 365. factitious Truth, — 403 


% 


VARRO, — — 56, 61, 74,413 
VERB, 37. its more looſe, as well as more ſtrict. 
_ acceptations, 87, 193. Verb ſtrictly ſo called, its 
character, 93, 94. diſtinguiſhed from Participles, 
94. from Adjectives, ibid implies Time, why, 95. 
Tenſes, 98, 119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170. 
Verbs, how ſuſceptible of Number and Perſon, 170. 
Species of Verbs, 173. active, 154. paſſive, ibid. 
middle, 175, 176. tranſitive, 177 neuter, ibid. in- 
ceptive, 126, 182. deſiderative or meditative, 127. 
formed out of Subſtantives, 182, 183. (See Time, 
Tenſes, Mops.) Imperſonals rejected, 175 
erb Subſtantives, their pre- eminence, 88. eſſential to 
every Propoſition, ibid. implied in every other Verb, 
90, 93. denote exiſtence, 88. vary, as var ies the 
exiſtence or Being, which they denote, 91, 92. See 
Being, Trutb, Gon. | | 
Verſes, logical, — — 340 
Vice, Feminine, Why, 8 — 56 
VirGIL, 46, 47, 48, 49, 57, 68, 83, 132. his pecu- 
liar method of coupling the paſſing and completive 
Tenſes, 133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, 198, 199, 
206, 235, 286, 287, 389, 401, 432. his idea of 
the Roman Genius, — 235, 412 
Virtue, Feminine, why, 55. moral and intellectual dif- 
fer, how, 299, 300. its Matter, what, 30g, 310. 
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its Form, what, > 31 1. connected with Literature, 
how, — — 407 


| Underſtanding, its e 369. human Under- 


ſtanding, a compoſite of what, — 425 
Union, natural, the great objects of, 264, 279. per- 
ceived by what power, 363. in every truth, whence 
derived, — — — 365 

Univerſe. See World. 

Voice, defined, 318. ſimple, produced how, 318, 319. 
differs from articulate, how, ibid. articulate, what, 
319 to 324. articulate, ſpecies of, 321 to 323. See | 
Vowel, Conſonant, E lement. 


Volition. See Perception. 


Voss ius, . — 35, 75, 290 : 


Vowel, what, and why ſo called, — 321, 322 
_ Uillity, always and only ſought by the ſordid and illi- 


| beral, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, 
were there not ſomething Wü it, 297. See 
Good. 


W. 


Whol: and Parts, _ — * 


Miſdem, how ſome Philoſophers thought i it diſtinguiſh- 6 
ed from Wit, _ — 368, 433 
Worps, defined, 20, 21, 328. the ſeveral Species of, 
23 to 31. ſignificant by themſelves, ſignificant by 
Relation, 27. variable, invariable, 24. ſignificant 
by themſelves and alone, 37 to 211. by Relation 
and affociated, 213 to 274. "ſignificant by Compact, 
314, 327. Symbols, and not Imitations, 332. Sym- 
bols, of what not, 337 to 341. Symbols, of what, 
341 to 349, 372. how, though in Number finite, 
able to expreſs infinite Particulars, 346, 372, 373 
SH  Wirld, 


IN DE KX. 


Morld, viſible and external, the paſſing Picture of 
what, 383, 437. preſerved one and the ſame, though 
ever changing, how, 384, 385. its Cauſe not void 


of Reaſon, _ — — 436 
Mriters, antient polite differ from modern polite, in 
what and why, i; — 2 595 260 


XenoPHON, 56, 407. his character as a Writer, com- 
pared with Plato and Ariflatll, — 422, 423 


Y. 
"Tan, 308. See Matter, Hus. 
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Page 4. fer weorihilas, read, węeribilal. P. 8. line 15. for philoſo- 
pica), read philoſophical, P. 29. for Priſc. L. IX. read, Priſc. L. XI, 
P. 30. Note (/) for an, read, and. P. 74. Note, line 22. for Voſcius, 
read, Voſſius. Line 23. for analog), read, analogia. P. 78. Note, line 
13. for yen, read, ye paw. P. 87. for xaxnyogo peri, read, xalnyogye 
Kevev. P. 96. for Propofition, read, Prepoſition. P. 128. line 8. for 
Illiad, read, Iliad. P. 165. Note, line 4- for frequentur, read, frequenter. 
P. 181, Note, line 2. for i, read, 8. P. 244- line ult. for Ear read, | 
Tv rn. P. 262, line 6. for ofters, read, others. P. 290. Note, 
line 9. for reftat. claſſ. ium, read, reſtat claſſium. P. 292. line 15. 
for er, read, or. P. 300. line 6. for it it, read, it is. P. 306. line 
16. for figuſe, read, figure. P. 317. line 10. for trambling, read, 
trampling. P. 311. Note, line 5. for dictinctive, read, diſtinctive. 
P. 384. Note, line 4. for dh, read, did ww. P. 399. for idenity, 
read, identity. P. 417. Note, line 14. fer ſubjecti, read, ſubject. P. 
4431. line 5. for wa III, read, WHERE, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Reader is defired to take notice, that 

as often as the author quotes V.1. p. &c. 
he refers to Three Treatiſes publiſhed firſt in 
one Volume, Octavo, in the year 1745. 
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